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TO 

MY  WIFE. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

HER  MOTHER  AND  MINE. 

AND  TO 

ALL  THE  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  WOMEN 

IN  THE  RURAL  HOMES 

OP  CANADA. 


"  Send  mir  little  book  afield 
Frontitiff  praise  or  blame. 
With  the  ihlnlnff  flag  and  ihield 
Of  your  name." 

~L«mpman. 


Here's  to  the  land  of  the  rock  and  the  pine 
Here's  to  the  land  of  the  raft  and  the  river 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  sunbeams  shine ' 
And  the  night  that  Is  bright  with  the  north-llghfs  quiver! 

Here's  to  the  land  with  Its  blanket  of  snow- 
To  the  hero  and  hunter  the  welcomest  pillow- 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  storm-winds  blow' 
Three  days  ere  the  mountains  can  talk  to  the  billow! 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  axe  and  the  plow 
Here's  to  the  hearties  that  give  them  their  glory,- 

WUh  stroke  upon  stroke  and  with  blow  upon  blow 
The  might  of  the  forest  has  passed  Into  story! 

Here's  to  her  hUIs  of  the  moose  and  the  deer 
Here's  to  her  forests,  her  fields  and  her  flowers 

Here's  to  her  homes  of  unchangeable  cheer 
And  the  maid  'neath  the  shade  of  her  own  native  bowers! 

Here's  to  the  buckwheats  that  smoke  on  her  board 
Heres  to  the  maple  that  sweetens  their  story 

Here's  to  the  scythe  that  we  swing  like  a  sword 
And  here's  to  the  fields  where  we  gather  our  glory! 

—William  Wye  Smith.  — 


PREFACE 


This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  request  from  the 
Board  of  Social  Service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  to  the  writer  to  prepare  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  Country  Church 
for  the  Summer  School  at  Geneva  Park,  on  Lake  Cou- 
chiching. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  the  lectures  wore 
again  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Halifax, 
and  in  Knox  College,  Toronto.  The  seventh  chapter 
represents  an  additional  lecture  to  the  students  of  these 
colleges. 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Board  the  lec- 
tures, m  somewhat  enlarged  form,  are  now  brought  be- 
fore the  public.  The  manner  of  its  production  accounts 
for  the  use  of  the  direct  address  and  other  features  in 
the  form  of  the  volume. 

Although  the  incidental  illustrations  have  been  drawn 
from  a  local  field,  and  the  situation  in  Ontario  is  most 
in  evidence,  and  although  one  particular  branch  of  the 
Church  18  occasionally  referred  to,  the  viewpoint  of  the 
book  IS  national. 

The  writer  begs  that  the  volume  will  be  regarded  by 
no  one  as  a  treatise  on  its  subject.  It  is  put  forth  ^ 
but  a  series  of  individual  impressions  upon  an  impor- 
tant problem  in  national  welfare. 

Spencerville,  Ontaeio, 
28th  February,  191.3. 


Of  the  Srltlsh  Wood  and  the  loyal  names' 
Some  are  north,  at  the  home  hearth-fl^ 

Where  the  hemlock  glooms  and  the  maple  flames- 
A^d  some  are  tramping  the  old  world  round  ' 

For  the  pot  of  gold  they  have  never  found! 

—Theodore  Roberta. 
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O  London  holds  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  London's  paved  with  gold; 

But  ah,  to  hear  the  lark  again. 
And  see  the  buds  unfold! 

0  London  stole  my  youth  away 
The  while  she  gave  me  bread; 

She  killed  my  soul  from  day  to  day. 
And  gave  me  gold  Instead. 

But  m  the  twlllrtt  cold  and  gray. 
Above  the  city's  voice 

1  hear  the  mowers  mow  the  hay, 
I  hear  the  birds  rejoice. 

-V.  A.  Ifiddleton, 


'  Bxiu: 


INTRODUCTION 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  our  vast  areas 
of  good  lands  could  and  should  carry  h.ppThZTs 
or  n.,lhons  „.ore  people  and  not  have  therh„dTd 
nto  big  towns  where  the  children  cannot  play.     How 

plv  o.  tb.  g,„  „j  p,,!,  ,„„„         "i.k  °"2 

stir- ='•'»-■-"•'"-",  s 

more  beautiful  girl   that  tho  „„  *  .^'        ''*''*'  » 
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INTBODUCTION 


e^rewion  to  it  through  the  wi,«  „«,  of  our  n.tnr.l 
^T'-.   ^T"«   '"  ««*''"'''8  "-""tine,   forS 

boMt  «,  much  about-to  train  a  boy  to  read  and  ^fe 
'  trlSlrlf  Lrr;?  "'^'"'  '"^  eoneerviug^^ 

to  gathfr  Zw  MXleTr:;^?  °'^"'"" 
qualify  for  the  job,  >^dTC^ZTZ  T  T 
wiHfind  some  j^b  t'o  suit  hisSnt;  "  '^ 

tinT..8    T»  •       "  'y  '"*"  ^'"'^  Other  organiza- 

hy  his  own  kK  We  I  t^rTh  "'^  "^  ^^''™^'* 
the  rural  districts%::et  JunXtct^t^Tv '" 
these  things  known  to  the  vn»fL!?.  T  ^^""^ 
the  new  earth-   that  i    ;«  t    Tt7^°'^^  P"*°«'  '" 
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of  intelligent,  educated  man,  and  Earth  herself  h«^  • 
more  beautiful  and  fertile-  fh.f  I  7.-  •*<»»">« 
on  to  see  and  h^pe  for  tL  '  T  *°  ^^  ''  ^"  «''°"«J' 
earth  wherein  dw^llh  ^X^  ^"'"'''  ""^  «"«  ^^ 
gain  from  the  vaSl^ttZt;  t'  ?"  "V'^'' 
the  earth  new  and  rightlJl^t:  Jr C- 17^:? 
he  best  gives  expression  to  his  life  as  onlnV  .? 

James  W.  Eobbrtson, 


DEPLETION  OF  RURAL 
POPULATION 


Unprofltable  too;  naught  do  I  here  — 

Naught  that  can  aeire  good  purpose.   Why  then  stay' 

Others  could  tend  these  herds  as  well  as  I 

And  haply  better,  for  my  thoughts  are  far  ' 

Prom  meads  and  klne  and  all  the  servile  round 

Of  household  duties,  the  same  from  year  to  year 

rar  from  the  rural  dull  routine.     ... 

—Oharlea  Heavysege,  "  8auJ." 


Rural  Life  in  Canada 


CHAPTER  I. 
Depletion  oxf  Rubal  Population.  ^ 

.t.r  J^^"^?-^*'^  ^f"'"'  °*  '"^  •^"°t'7  found  me-as 
0^8  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha-at  the  plough, 
and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  me.  She  bade 
me  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  rural  scenes  and  plea- 
sures of  my  native  soil  in  my  native  tongue;  I  tuned 
my  wUd  artless  notes  as  she  inspired/^  So  wrTt^ 
Robert  Burns.  That  he  was  bred  to  the  plow  2^ 
Bums  his  knowledge  of  rural  life;  his  genius  iave 
bm  insight  into  its  significance.  And  thus  in  the 
poem  which  made  the  Plowman's  fame,  and  in  its  most 
impassioned  part,  the  patriot-poet  prays: 

O  Scotia,  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  Is  sent 

I-ong  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toll 

Be  blest  with  health  and  peace  and  sweet  content. 

And  oh!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile. 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coroneU  be  rent 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while 

And  stand,  a  wall  of  Are,  around  their  much-loved  Isle! 

The  welfare  of  this  "  wall  of  fire  "  is  fundamental  in 
national  well-being. 

"Agriculture,"  says  that  keen-visioned  watchman  on 
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the  towers,  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  in  a  masterly  plea 
for  the  conservation  of  our  agricultural  resources,  « is 
not  only  an  occupation  which  some  individuals  follow 
for  profit:   it  is  a  great  national  interest  determining 
in  a  dominant  way  the  fortunes  of  this  nation  and  the 
opportunities  and  the  character  of  the  population.     So 
while  the  improving  of  Canadian  agriculture  primarily 
concerns  the  farmer  and  his  family,  it  affects  the  status 
of  Canada,  its  outlook  and  its  destiny."*     Any  wide- 
spread movement  or  persistent  tendency  which  affects 
the  status  of  the  rural  population  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  concern   to   all,   whether   dwelling   in  city  or   in 
country,    who   have    at   heart    the   national    welfare, 
and  consequently  sets  a  task  for  the  Home,  the  School, 
the  State,  and  the  Church.     Such  a  problem  is  given 
by  the  changing  relations  of  city  and  country  life      The 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population  in  comparison  with 
rural  is  a  phenomenon  so  pronounced,  so  widespread 
and  so  persistent  as  to  arrest  universal  attention 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Social  Service  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  in  1911  called  that  church's  attention  with 
emphatic  force  to  the  problem  of  the  city.  That  report 
was  an  outcome  of  a  two  years'  study  of  the  situation— 
a  study  not  only  of  the  down-town  problem,  but  of  the 
up-town  problem  as  well;  not  only  of  the  congested 
centre  but  also  of  the  suburb.  It  stated  in  terse  terms 
that  the  problem  exists;  asserted  that  in  Canada  it  is 
just  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  national 
questions;  and  claimed  that  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
twentieth  century.     A  fuller  study    of    the   situation 


•  Commission  of  Conservation,  Canada.  Ill, 


p.  89. 
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reveals  that  we  have  as  vital  and  as  urgent  a  problem 
of  the  county  as  of  the  city.  It  is  the  counterpart  and 
correlative  of  the  city  problem.  And  though  its  moral 
outcrop  IS  not  so  immediately  obvious  as  in  the  case  of 
the  city  It  13  in  its  ultimate  issues  the  more  funda- 
mental of  the  two. 

We  shall  consider  in  our  first  chapter  the  depletion 
of  rural  life  m  three  of  its  dimensions,  physical.Lial" 
and  mor.l,  as  seen  in  the  numerical  decline  in  popula! 
tion,  the  social  strain  upon  the  home  and  all  the  insti- 

sTtuaZf  "^'''^'  """^  '^'  '"""■'^  ^""S^"-^  '''<'^'J«»*  t°  the 

i,  SnH*?l!  '"■  t^''?^  "intension,  numerical  decrease, 
.  found  throughout  large  districts  of  country.  Let  us 
glance  first  at  some  local  illustrations. 

Within  a  recent  seven-year  period  seventy-six  young 
persons  left  my  pastoral  charge  for  the  ckies  I^Z 
west  A  good  proportion  were  from  amonff  our  best 
church  workers.  They  were  not  lost  to  L  can! 
One,  for  instance,  trained  in  Christian  work  in  the 
Young  People's  Guild  at  Spencerville,  was  the  mein! 
of  founding  two  congregations  at  Francis  and  its  vicin- 
bS  wbfr.  f  ,t''"'°-  '^^'^  ^'''^  °°'  '■«'  t^  tb«  cause, 
S^entwuS   '"'  ~^'  "°*  '"^^^  "^  *^  ^^"-h  - 

to  mr''wJ'"'  'T  VT^  Spencerville  farmer  said 
to  me.  When  my  father  bought  out  the  land  we  are 
now  working  he  displaced  thirty-eight  persons.  We  are 
our,  with  four  constar,t  hired  help."  The  change  has 
meant  no  economic  loss.  While  we  were  conversing 
he  wa  on  his  way  to  Montreal  in  charge  of  two  carload! 
of  sta  l-fed  cattle  for  the  British  market,  all  from  his 
fathers   h,,ms.     Farming  had    improved   under   con- 
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solidation,  but  what  of  the  social  I0.3  where  eight  per- 
sons replaced  thirty-eight?  ^ 
There  is  one  school  district  within  the  bounds  of  my 

Si  Jr  t'^f  ""^  "'V'^'  '""'  "'"'^  ^<^'  ^'^e  months  of 
Yet  the  school  registers  of  forty  years  ago  show  an 
average  attendance  of  forty-five  pupils.  What  is  the 
social  significance  of  this  fact? 

Spenoeijille,  a  hamlet  of  two  hundred  inhabitante 
IS  situated  on  the  Nation  Eiver  between  two  ToS 
—  roads.  On  the  nearer  of  these  concessions, 
rght    over    agamst    the    village,    are    seven    consecu^ 

What  !??>,'  °°"'  T-T"^'  """^  '•*""'  "-^  <'<=°"P'"'t- 
What  IS  the  sociological  bearing  of  this  circumstance? 

of  Itr  """"fT  °^  ^'"^  situation-these  indications 
of  a  process  of  change-might  be  duplicated  with  varia- 

!w  '°    Tu°'  '^'«^"  ^""""^  *b«  experience  of  even, 
a  world-movement.     Population  the  world  over  is  mass- 

::un5  dSetr  ■ ''''-' ""''  '^'-'^  -'^^''  *« 

Canada  during  the  last  decennial  census  period 
increased  m  population  by  1,833,523,  yet  her  rural 
growth  was  only  574,878,  while  her  urban  expansion 
was  ,58,645.  She  added  34.13  per  cent,  to  SS 
population  during  the  decade,  but  only  17.16  to  ner 
people  in  the  country,  though  62.25  to  those  in  town 
and  ci  y.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  prairies  as  purely 
agricultural  regions,  yet  Saskatchewan,  adding  389  pe'r 
cent,  to  her  rural  population,  added  648  per  cent,  to  her 
urban  population;  and  Alberta,  increasing  by  344  per 
cent,  in  rural  growth,  increased  by  588  per  cent,  in 
urban  growth. 
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British  Columbia  gained  100,318  in  rural,  but  1.3,505 
in  urban,  population  in  the  decade.  Manitoba,  rich  in 
still  unoccupied  land,  won  70,511  for  her  fams  and 

Quebec  although  so  largely  agricultural,  gained  39,951 
chy^owai^"^  '^  ''^"'  advancing  by  313,863  in 

Our  country  people  formed,  when  the  previous  census 
was  taken  in  1901,  62.4  per  cent,  of  the  totdp^^la! 
tion,  when  the  recent  one  was  taken  in  1911  thW^had 
fallen  to  54.4  per  cent.  Our  city  population,  37  6  in 
1901,  had  grown  to  45.6  in  1911. 

in  It?T'*'°''  f  ™'''  *°  *"*"'  population  has  fallen 

uZTf  rr'  "^"""^  '^^  '^'"'^^  ■' '"»  P"»°e  Edward 
Island  from  85  per  cent,  to  84;  in  Saskatchevan  from 
80  to  73  per  cent.;  in  New  Brunswick  from  76  per 
cent,  to  71 ;  m  Manitoba  from  72  to  56  per  cent. ;  from 
1  per  cent,  to  62  in  Kova  Scotia  and  in  Alberta    from 

cen  to  r'  "'"]•  •  °  S"''^"'  '^  O"*^"^  from  57  per 
cent,  to  47;  and  in  British  Columbia  from  49  to  48 
per  cent. 

But  it  is  not  from  relative  increase  merely,  of  city 
as  compared  with  country,  that  the  grave  rurd  situa 
tion  arises  Our  addition  of  34  per  cent,  in  a  decade 
does  indeed  present  serious  problems  of  several  kinds 
in  evangelization  in  assimilation,  and  even  in  trans- 
portation. But  It  does  not  give  rise  to  the  rural  prob- 
em.     Nor  does  the  fact  that  we  added  62  per  cent   to 

real  heart  of  the  problem.     The  country's  loss  is  not 
relative  merely,  but  absolute.     The  questL  is  n     on 
of  slackened  growth,  but  of  waste  begun.     The  countrv 
-s  not  simply  falling  behind  iu  the  upward  race;    sTe 
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trial  centres     wf  t         '        ^  P*'  **"*• '"  *»«  indus- 

cities  gained  to  the  Extent  of  sfl  ;^!^i''  ^°^»  ^«"«'« 
trict«  lost  by  some  23  981 .  l'!u  ^^'  ^''""•°«  <^'«- 
392,511  inhabZ  ai\'e"eiti::lntl^^^^^^^^  "/'^ 
52,184  from  her  rural  homes  '  ^""^  '"'^ 

mont  nnmbprpH  9-7  n^o     j      ,  ^7,545.     Stor- 

North  Wk  bv  ti     "    ""    '  '^°'  *'"'  "^"^  24,775. 
17  2?fi    xt  *u  ^        P"^'°"'  "«"«"«  ^"S  credited  with 
17,236,  by  the  recent  one  with  14  624       v,   Z 
having  then  24  74fi  „„™        V      ^*'"''*-     ^rontenac, 

ago  20  386   ^r  f  w   T  "^"^  ^^^"^  23,346,  one  year 

of  to  24  978      J     ?r*'T'  ^'""^  27,943  had  fallen 

L  to  22223-   Z^^p^''^'/'-"'"  26.219  had  dwin 

cu  lo  ^.j.^^id,    JVorth  Bruce  from  27  49d  Koj  j-    ■ 
ished  to  23  783  ^',4^4  had  dimin- 
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Grenville  parted  with  16.6  per  cent,  of  her  people,  but 
was  outclassed  by  South  Bruce  with  a  loss  of  16.9  per 
cent.  These  three  last-named  counties  saw  just  one- 
sixth  of  their  population  leave  their  bounds  within  the 
ten-year  period. 

But  the  loss  is  heavier  still.     These  figures  are  foi 
counties.     The  statistics  for  the  counties  include  those 
for  the  towns.     Now,  with  some  few  exceptions,  such 
as  Deseronto,  with  a  loss  of  42.9  per  cent.,  Graven- 
hurst,  of  24.3,  or  Abnonte,  of  18.9,  the  towns  are  holding 
^eir  own.     Consequently  the  percentage  of  loss  is  still 
higher  for  the  townships  than  for  the  counties.     Let  us 
look  at  a  few  illustrative  examples.    Grenville  lost  16  6 
per  cent.,  but  her  rural  loss  was  18.6  per  cent.,  and  the 
township  of  Edwardsburg,  of  which  SpencerviUe  is  the 
centre,  lost  21  per  cent.     The  apparent  loss  in  South 
Bruce  is  16.9  per  cent.;  the  real  rural  loss  19.3  per 
cent.,  and  the  actual  loss  in  Kinloss  township  23  per 
cent.    The  census  informs  us  that  Dufferin  was  a  los-r 
by  15.6  per  cent. ;  the  rural  exodus  was  18.5 ;  but  Gara- 
fraxa  decreased  24  per  cent.    In  North  Bruce  the  rural 
loss  was  18.2  per  cent.;  in  East  Grey  and  in  East 
Lambton  18.9  per  cent.;  in  South  Grey  20.4  per  cent., 
and  in  West  Elgin  21.6  per  cent.     But  what  shall  we 
say  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  North  Grey,  whose  rural 
loss  was  21.9  per  cent,  while  her  total  gain  was  7  8  per 
cent. ;  whose  townships  of  Keppel  and  Sarawak  decreased 
by  J4.3  and  48  per  cent.,  while  her  urban  population  in 
the  towns  of  Owen  Sound  and  Meaford  and  the  village 
ot  bhallow  Lake,  increased  by  48.5  per  cent.  ?     Or  of 
Peterborough  West,  adding  20  per  cent  to  the  total 
population,  and  29  per  cent,  to  her  city  of  Peterborough, 
but  losing  51.5  per  cent,  from  her  township  of  Galway  f 
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decWMe  of  population  in  423  -^^fi.  *"  '^^  « 
census  districts  containinj^™2'.  n'^"  °*  *^«  ^5 
lation,  60  sufferpH  ^^  ^     ■      "*  "^'^  "«  "'ban  popu- 

«.  .g^b,  weX^  reXrd'tri'f-  T'r^^'S- 

^e  find  that  in  ten  distrin.  °  *^^  ^^^  ^°'th, 

n.ral  population.  "*'  *'°'^  ''  '^^^  growth  of 

certain  cTunti^.  " Titln  lo  I?  5^"*  "''"^  ^"''^  ^^ 
and  gained  6,587  in  urtn   in Sn"!  ^'^^  ^P"""*'"" 
and  gain  were  3,302  and  4  12S.  •     o     wspective  loss 
7,083,-  in  HaldimandTl39'tS%'°  ?'"?''  ^"'^^^  and 
ings,  1,586  wd  1  Ois  i  S.To  i'-f^^'  ''^  ^^o*  H««t- 
lambton's  rnr^Uo^^^S  T} '''^ '•'''■    ^-* 
urban  gain  of  1,980    SouK.v'^,  °^''  "«"•'»«'  «« 
"gainst  a  gain  of  1  215    t^,   "«'  ^T  «^  l'*«0  "^er 
2,150,  b„t%rith  an'oitt  Sth'"''^  "  ^"''  '»««  «* 
tario-the  county  of  th!   1^       ^""^  °^  ^'"^J  On- 
of  2,091,  but  had  ^Snf.        '"'*/•*''  "  '»™'  ^^^^ 
Sound  the  respecrve^o'sanr''-      '-'''' '"^"••^• 
3,581;  in  Perth,  3,792  and  3  Jlf"  T^'''^''  «'»"' 
and  1,961.    UmiZ  1  204  i!     '  ?  ^"^'^^'  ^,724 
1  ngton,  4,189;  and  S^'e  5  43,""'.  r^"'"''"'^'  ^^J" 
tively  5,472,  3,035,  anTs  iJ^L  "^  k     ^^'""^  '^^P^" 
The  census  summTrv      I         '"'''*''  growth. 

decrease  in  Ontarr^^^'^2T8rTh"-*'r    ^^«    --' 
But  the  rural  gain  in  tie  fivt  ^  "  *•"  ^''  <*'»'■ 

Therefor  the  furallossl.  Old r/-'*"''''  ''^  '^'"^«- 

8.36  per  cent.     And  X  ru  ,?^  Ontano  was  97,12t,  or 

the  ru..al  j-am  m  the  ten  growing 
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di^icU  WM  12,645.     Therefore  the  rural  lou  in  the 
»^  wining  census  districts  is  109,669,  or  10.82  per 

Yet  Ontario,  with  a  net  increase  of  1.5  per  cent 
p«r  annum  through  the  excess  of  births  overdeX, 
Zi  ''»™  ^^^^J  200,183  in  rural  population  in  the 
decade.    Moreover,  fully  404,000  im^Jrants  gave  at 

ttl^rr',!."*'^'  ^"''"*'  ""  ''''"  dest.?ation,*'aId  oJ 
2r  V^  ^v^'.r'-  «*'«  *«""'"»  ««  their  occupa- 
hon.  From  this  additional  source  the  Province  received 
an  increase  of  rural  population  amounting  to  121  200 

7r^m  hlT  *'i^^  "f ""'  ''"""^'-  ^«  ■"'g'ation 
from  her  farms  therefore  amounts  not  to  52,184,  but 

«Jrf "''''''  '.''"'  "*  "^'^^1  """"""t^  to  7  per  cent.; 
tnty^l  Jf*'*^*  «  found  in  every  district  except  two 
m  the.o  the  rural  growth  amounts  to  only  seveil-tenths 

™    ^p',r*-    ^"^  ''^""^  •""•'^''««  *«  decline  ij 

Victona,  15^8;  Pictou,  26.6.  The  urban  growth  in 
Picjou  on  the  other  hand,  is  72  per  cent  sTvere  Is 
s  this  loss  sustained  by  the  counties,  the  townships  in 
this  case  again  alone  reveal  the  real  facts.  The  coun- 
ties might  be  taken  in  almost  unbroken  succession  to 
eriubit  cases  of  severe  declension  in  special  townships. 
Advocate  m  Cumberland,  for  instance,   loses  40  ^r 

In  Prince  Edv^ard  Island  the  diminution  amounts  to 
10.8  per  cent  and  is  general  throughout  the  Island  In 
parts  It  IS  severe.     In  King's  CoUnty,  for  instance 

ToTt-^  ^  o«  1°"'  ''  P^'  •"°*-  ■'  '"  Q"-»'«  County! 
Township  No.  20  loses  37  per  cent. 
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In  New  Brunswick,  becausp  ^f 
areas  the  loss  is  slighter  vPt  y'^'"^  «to  new 

in  -ore  than  half  the  'u„C"ln'w  f  "^  I'  "  '^'^ 
felling  off  is  ]3  per  cent  iTou  ,  ^^^"noreland  the 
and  Albert,  17  tV)'  ^^"^°''^'  '^^ '  in  King's 
Hampton,  i'n  Kin^IX^X^-f ^^^^  f^  "T 

In  Qnob;,,  though  th'e«  is  a  '    7^^?''-'^- 
over  the  whole  Province^  4  "'  ^""  amounting 

^tmkage  in  twenTseven  ej/^^r '^^"'•'  ^«*  'here  is  f 
Montmorency,  for  instanTp  '    '"  '""'^  severe: 

per  cent.;    CWb^d  VercT     "'^'  ^  '"^  "^  ""^ 
13;  Riehelieu,  20.2^  and  S^sTt  ""^ '    ^''™"''^''' 

The  contrast  between  r,^  i  i  P"  "^nt. 

-tain  counties  f  alvTvidl  o  h"  p"'  "'''"  ^""^  '"^ 
caseof  Ontario.  KinJs  Co,  nV  p  •  '°"'"'="^  "^  'n  the 
loat  3,178  in  rural  4lrf  whir  ^'"""^'-'^' 
nrban.  In  Noya  Scotia  the  /•^'"""'S  ^'089  m 
-re:  i„  Cape  Bret"  "s^rtl/Tnr  ^  ""'^  ^''- 
Cumberland,  1,713  and  6  088  jn'r  '"^  ^'''^•''^'*;  '" 
3-848,-   inPictou,5,885and8  2S4  o"  ^'''"  ""'' 

Qneen's,  3,329  and  3  112     1a'     t'   ""  ^^''"'"^n«  «nd 
1.562.     Charlotte,  ^;  N^w  r  '       'T"'''' ^'^^  »nd 

-ral  population  Ind  gSld  1  riH    '    "'  '''''  ^^ 
King's  and  Albert  the  loss  an  J  "'^'°'  ^^"^  ^n 

3,371,  and  in  Westmoreland  TsiTVr  '''''  «»d 

In  M,„i^,^  ^^^  recX  o    tl:°tde'h"-  • 
in.     lisgar  records  a  loss  of  7  ^  T  ^"^  J"'*  ^^t 

districts  show  recession      Were  ft"  Tf'   "  """'^  "' 
over  new  territory  toward,  fh  1"°    ^"^  ^^Pansion 
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Assuming  that  the  natural  incre. ..,.  of  pomU.-.ion  is 
Lo  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  rura    papulation  of  the 

7  n,  Z;7L      """^  ^^^  '=*°""^  «'««  *»ken  in  li,il.     Of 
h!  S        '"Migrants  who  came  to  Canada  during 

entry  gave  farming  as  their  occupation.  These,  with 
the  same  amiual  rate  of  increase,  give  a  furthei  1^ 
ment  of  670,258.     The  rural  popXion  th'r    e^'l 

574,878.  Therefore  643,258  persons  left  our  country 
district  dunng  the  decade.  That  all  of  these  are  no^ 
found  m  our  Canadian  cities  does  not  alter  the  facts 
01  me  case. 

On  soft  Pacific  slopes,— beside 

Strange  floods  that  northward  rave  and  fall- 
Where  chafes  Acadia's  chalnleas  tide, 

Thy  sons  await  thy  call. 
They  wait;    but  some  In  exile— some 
With  strangers  housed.  In  stranger  lands 


Winnipeg  is  not  the  third  Canadian  city,  if  we  cOunt 
by  Canadian-bom  population;  Boston  is;  200,000  of 
her  people  are  Canadian.  There  are  several  New  Eng- 
land cities  with  a  majority  of  their  population  Cana- 
dian born      When  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau 

'"^mr     t     l^'"T'  '"'^  "^^^  '"^  perplexity, 

Where  is  the  other  million  ?"     The  Canadian  nurses 

serving  m  American  hospitals  might  be  given  as  the 

first  count  m  the  answer.     Canada  set  about  making 

.L?f  /  ^  P'"""  ^°''  """"'facturers,  and  su.^ 
cneded,  but  at  the  cost  of  becoming  a  less  desirable 

•Charles  O.  D.  Roberts,  "  In  Divers  Tone..- 
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have  been  in  an  iSv  «t/'  "''''°''^"'  '^'^  -<"^W 
with  a  broader  aSSl  ts^'  ^^''°"  «^^''*-«"^ 

earlier  periods  We'«U^^  ''"'''"'  '^<'*''"  '"  '^g^d  to 
decade  1  ptpoSn  of  ^^  'T'  *"  ^''^  **-* '"  «-h 
and  such  is  LTa  °%^f  nl  /"'"^'^'r  ^"  '^^' 
Between  1891  and  1901  th  ?'  P'^-'eding  one  only. 

Edward  Island  Si  flV.?'  '^'."'''"°"  "^  ^'^- 
Brunswick,  from  84  to^  IfT  ''''«  *°  ^'=  °^  ^^^ 
71 ;  of  Manitoba,  from  73  'to  72  of  o  °,1''  f ^'^  ^^  *" 
60;  of  Ontario,  from  61  to  vr  'J^  P^^'  ^'""^  ^6  to 
from  62  to  49  •  wMe Vw  I'  "^^"^  ^"*'^''  Columbia, 
was  from  72^  petllt ^^7  '''  ''''"^'''°°  ^''^  ^"^ 

tions^'ofX'^ss:  r  th'  r? "'  *^« '-  - 

fresh  surprise     In  m!.  V,,     . '^"""^'  1891-1901  is  a 

was  71 ;  in  British  ColZba  ftTm  \"'"^  ''"^  '''''^'' 
-al  gain  being  37  perTent    nd  uT^^  Z"  T^^'' 

cent,  stands  Cidfarul?;  /ofT^  S^  ^^  ^^' 
W'ck,  a  loss  of  6.7  beside  a  gafn  of  36  7,-  if ^"^  o  ™^- 
a  loss  of  11  percent,  besidef^of  4J  •  ^d  "'^^"'*^'' 
a  rural  loss  of  3.73  be<„M«  «„  u  ? '  ^"^  *°  Ontario, 
through  all  Canada  a  liran"  ^"T  °^  '^'^^ '  while 
by  a^urban  increase  oTrsV^oH:  a    '''''!  ''  '^^' 

sfe^^^-rir^pjo^Si^r 
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in  Prince  Edward  Island  TZ%i    ^Ct^  pt 

r W    "*'*r'^^  ^""""P'^^  ''f  retrogression  cove" 
mg  longer  periods,  such  as  Durham  East  with  «  tLll 

i»,4b4:  m  1901   and  of  14  301  in  1  oi  i  .  r>     u       t^ 
including  such' a  town  afBo^an    lie^'S'ttai 
population  for  those  decades  respec"  vely  ^  18  S 
17,555    15,374,  13,106,  and  12,11^^;  of  Fronted   as' 
formerly  constituted-in  all  these  ;ompar"t"te  s  'ate 

tory    with  16,310,  14,993,  13,445,  12,008,  and  11  044  • 

Z^TT        T^'  *""«'"  ^"'^'^  ^  *«--  a    Almonte  1; 
ncluded,   with   19,899,    19,855,  19,260,    18,180    and 

tnfl  ""17'  *'  ^""^  P^""-*'  «'«"'"«h  a    the  per- 
centage of  loss  would  be  much  more  striking-  for  ex 

Slfr^'^''^  °'  Chinguacousy  in  the  tutty^^f 

^  ete;^^7:i8?M72l?i^^t  ?4V7T89^li7 
J  01,  4,177;  and  1911,  3,9l'3;  a  l^ss' of  46  pt 'cem  J,^ 

2  of  th^r  f'°''7'*^  ""^  "^'I'ti'""'!  Fomenta- 

tion of  these  momentous  facts.    The  rural  population 
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TW^T' °  u  '^^^  '"''  ^'^•'«'^«5.  It  is  now  1,194  785 
There  has  been  a  loss  in  forty  yeare  of  111  flon  w 
urban  population  was  then  313  446  it  ^  f'' 
1,328,489.  There  has  been  a  gain  of  1  015  043  T.n 
eastern  Canada  there  was  in  1871  » I,  ,  '  ,  ^  "" 
2  898  48fi     TJ,o     •  "  """"^  population  of 

■^,o»o,iat,.    ibeie  is  now  2  864  711   «  i^o    ■     x« 
of  23  771      Tu  ,  •'>°"'*> '■'<',  a  loss  in  40  years 

"n'Snl^tVe^oS  ^  Th"  "^'^™  "^'""^"  ^- 
Ti,        1        ""'""  "i  oou,^»ts.     Ihere  is  now  2  599  5!9« 

There^h.  been  an  nrban  growth  in  iony'ZZ 

In  Quebec  the  problem  assumes  a  special  form  All  of 
^e  orce.  at  work  elsewhere  are  at  wfrk  thetlo,  Ih 
an   added  one-racial   dispossession.      Originally   all 

nnit^strboStirr  '^^r  ^" 

through  the  action  of  a  movement  displacing  and  renlac' 

fiirrt'  '^  ""''''"'''  ^'^  g^-t'region,  contZt" 

fifteen  counties-one  of  the  finest  in  all  Canadl-^! 

overwhelmingly  French-speaking.  ^""ada-is 

This  IS  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  civilization 

Then  It  passed.    It  was  not  solved.    It  ceased     A^Z 

^actdtSf^.":*^'  ''''"^^'^  ^^'o^^  ^^"tai'^  and 
reached  the  farthest  shores  of  Ireland.    It  was  the  vi«,r 
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deaa^.^  of  Cyndyllan  he  sang  the  di,^  of  a  passing 

In  one  respect-that  of  rac^we  wish  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  this  movement  and  that  now  goiTon 

sion.  The  historian  Green  tells  us  that  "  not  a  Briton 
remained  as  subject  or  slave  on  English  ground."  There 
was  no  massacre.  But  "field  by  field,  forest  by  forest 
the  land  was  won.     As  eanh  Kit  ^4  j  ' 

aw»v  Kv  ♦;,»    .  -**,^*<=^  ■"'  of  ground  was  torn 

away  by  the  stranger,  the  Briton  sullenly  withdrew 
only  to  tum  and  fight  doggedly  for  the  next."     eII: 
where,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  though  these  lands  were  alst 
conquered  by  Germanic  peoples,  there  was  no  d^os 
session     Beligion,  social  life,  administrative  order  re- 

and  the  faith  which  the  Eoman  people  had  left  behind 

IS  going  on  in  Canada  ,n  our  time.    Eobert  Sellar,  in 

tells  us  that  when  he  first  went  to  Huntingdon    the 

tatZt"f  '"  ^^P'^'"''"''  «^  ""y  «°"^ty  i-  Ontarif, 
but  that  he  has  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  original  p™ 
pie  to  Uie  point  of  being  i„  a  minority.  The  samSang" 
only  in  a  more  marked  degree,  has  taken  place  in  aule 
~es  east  o  the  Eichelieu.  Missisqu!i,  fZd  1  ty 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  has  ceased  to  be  English-sDeakin; 

fpZr  T^?'  T"''- "-'  "^  --d  tot  fS: 

speaking.    The  transformation  has  been  going  on  with 

artling  rap.dity  during  the  past  fifteen  year.    In  Si 

S  o7o  ''r°  ^"«"^h-speaking  eoundes  i    the  Pro- 

vmce  of  Quebec.    Now  English-speaking  people  are  in  a 

minority  m  every  one.    The  writer  is  on' LiLrgrnd 
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Omstown.  A  ^1°^'.  '  '"  *^  '"'"««  "* 
-eetbg  there.  ChaSn  af^  'f"'^^'*  '^  Po^^^^l 
A  fragment  of  the  Ze  V  '^"^^'''  ""'^  ^>e°ch. 
English.  *™'  ^-^  S'^^"  *o  an  address  in 

to  'i^'te:^Trt:t?ir%^-  -  ^  -ferred 
e^ential    character. '  TheTt  1,'!,"°*  '""'"  '« 
barrier    to   prevent    our   Fre '  h        i"*t^    °°    '"""l 
«g  peoples  commingirg      In  tl*"    .^^'^'^P^''''- 
3^-ezch-Canadian  who  wt  .^        .  '"'*^'' «  "^^^  one 
youth  employed  on  J^TaU^'f""'  ^'^  ^^^^ood  and 
of  a  splendid  race.    H   Cd^l '  'r"'  f'"*'^  "«  "  *^« 
enabled  him  to  hanSltlj/T-'^t'''^'^^''^  ^^t 
the  woods  in  winter    the  f.^""^'?  bare-handed  in 
«ade  all  his  work  a^  Tn  fi     ?  V"P*'^'^«  ^bich 
^pWt  which  kept  hiretjnM^''^'  *^*  *""*<"»»«  "^ 
faithfulness  of '  harX  S  mal^'"^'''^'  -<»  ^^e 
ever  remote  from  oversiX    °1        '  "^^"^  ^'''^'  ^ow- 
^"I-     The  respect  and  rte     #  T'^^^^^^^.  but  good- 
French-Canadian  is  il/.     ':°V'*  ^bich  the 
'-bere  he  is  intimate7inol  ^  *'  British-Canadian 
feal    affection    and    respec?  'w'!  ""'"'^  ^'*  '««•?" 
Wier's  tribute  to  MrX t.  wf  r!  -  ^'^    ^"«' 
wWe  he  gained  his  rar.  maTj  o   M^tf  '"^^ 
Yet  we  have  a  race-movement  [nC..^/^^l'^  "'"^"• 
consummate  skill  and  carried  o,?f     -ru"  P'''""''^  ^'tb 

C  *"°^  •'»"=-' SSi'/S 
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««^^.^«  ti.r'Jz  sir-  ^^sr 

greatest  in  resources     Thot  rZ  •  ,       ^  '^  ""'■ 

dustrial  centre  o^L  Inlr'"oVc:iXn!t^''- 
power,  estimated  at  twentv^ix  V,,.^"',*'**«  ^ater- 
Quebe^  is  reported  to  ZlTl."^:  ^ZX'l 

petty  lards?  "*''  ""  *"'  '"='"™"  '""*  "Hake 

Vea.  we^ehalUCn  ,n  our  .,,.,  and  .eep  sacre.  our  Ann  U.. 

''r  Cstr  "^^  "™^^-  ''-''"  <>•«"  ^  "-ta.  bands 

Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  Quebec     In  nM  Ol 

t  Barry  Stratton,  ••  86." 
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Frank  Yeieh   thp  w»ii  v  ,   ^  Province.     Mr. 

vote  in  fifteen  <»is ;  rl£  ^^^t  f" ^"''^'''»' 
twentj-two  their  vote  is  th^l  •  •  ^^'  '=''"'""  **"»*  '» 
-timates  that  b/r^nVo  S^ttnL  ''^7^^^'' 
ber  SIX  millions  in  Ontario  1^7^  ^^""^  "^^  Mm- 
Muskoka  groves-if  Vll  ^  '"  ^''^  beautiful 

checked-Ere  t^o  I  ^""T  ''''^''''^^  '^'"ain  «n- 
French,  save  o"  tS  lifsT  ""  /'""  ''"^^  P»-d, 
language  heard     In  ^^    ^      """''  ^'"  be  the  only 

the  population.     l"  p^  i?.     ^  tT  """■^"''^  "^ 

totalpopulationdecreasdhv.  /''?'''  ^^"«  *he 

the  French  People  W»  if  T  ""'^  '  "^"'^  ^'•''"^and, 

ThisproblernHhen  is  n^S    f  "'''  *""  *''«"='""1. 

dian.    It  is  o'ne  ^ZZlS^ttZt'^'  ""*  ^''- 

fore  an,  English-speakifg  2n'  o^d^^^"^  ^'^^*«^''  "- 

is  Sic:^!Setis"d::i'"~  1  '^^^  p-^'- 

tion.    But  the  ruraUos    fs  1      i   '°°        '^^  P^P"'"' 
qualitative  as  wel      The  ,       °°'j.1"^"«tative;  it  is 

and  is  „,easured  b^  thetaZn    tr^T  '^  ^<«'''"' 
and  relations.    Farm  w!        o    "'!  "'"'''  ^Btitutions 

tban  an^here  ZlZZTru'^T  ""  '"*''^'  ^P"^* 
deration  such  district,  „7aT  Leaving  out  of  consi- 
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polls    including  the  C.  ha^    ^^u^f  t;it""*'- 

12.61  to  the  IquareTr  """""^  '^'  "*'^»'  ^"^  but 

doned  hoae-in  Ontal  ?  '°"'"  «fain-the  aban- 
366  fewer  dwe  Hng  hZe's  i"t  "'''  ^'''''"^-  ^ave 
6.9  per  cent.;  East  Hurl  .,n^°  ^'"'  '^°'  «  ^"'^  °f 
cent;  North  Lana  k  hadalf  .f'  .'  '°"  °*  ^"^  P" 
per  cent.,  go  out  of  use  i„  1  ,  %''"'"'"^^'  "'  ^"^ 
East  491  or  8.3  per  Tnt  't,'^'.'^"'  "°^  ^^'•'"•'ton 
9-n  per  ;ent.  bec^el  e^uS  ';«r"^'^-  °^ 
a  county,  in  the  Province     R.rr  •^''  ^°'''  *°^ 

does  not  present  the  r^^   facfs    i^T  "'"'l  "^^  •'°"^'^. 
are  increasing  in  nurblr      The  ton""' f'"""^^ 
real  teat    Here  are  son,«  nf  .1^       '°^ships  form  the 
The  historic  township  of  e1  7  ''"'^.''"'^'''g  ^"^tances. 
closed  13.6  per  cent  of  Lf^       "^  "^  ^""^""^  County 
lost  13.r;  ASeld   in  nlJn'l/  '\H«^t-g«.  ^adoc 
fall  into  desuetude;    n  q"°VJ^°''"M'  ^'  "''''■  '" 
doned  homes,  and  GleneFw^^ETw    /I  ''-l"'^"- 
per  cent.;  Darling,  in  Unlri'lft    r  ^^""'^.^V^ 
ham,  18.8;  Glenel^  al«n  ;    ri  '  '  ^^''^'  »°  Dur- 

tW;  spac;  we  Sht  '  %  '^'  '^-^  P^^''^"*-  Were 
Huron,  wLInoKamdV/""  ^'"'"''  ^"Iross, 
gusta,  Brant,  Tuta^orT  Kin?  f''  ^"^"°<"^'  ^- 
and  Abinger,  with  emnt;  rr*  ^™''"'  Haldimand, 
to  20  per  Lt.  Bi.  Til  of  A?  "'"^  ■'"^'"S  ^--^  1« 
Barrie,  in  ErontSlc   w  tl tl '  f  T.^  T'"^^^  ''^ 

doned  in  the  decade;  Morrifinnf    "'"'"f  "'"'"■ 
'  -morris,  in  Huron,  with  25.5; 
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Keppel,  in  Grey,  27  17  »n^  c 
per  cent.  TheLtuL^  '"^'''''  '"  ^"'^'  4«-8 
Provinces  a.i:  Sta  1  Tn  7"1  '"  '''^  ^•''"'»« 
ton  lost  36  per  cent    of  il  l"'  ^™'"'''*'^'  H«n.p- 

^ot  poetic  aentimen     „,;  b"  ,STf "  ?  ^'  '=«''*• 
"  given  „s  in  the  lines:  ""'  '°  ^"""y  ''^st 

^'f;?!','"""'^  by  the  river  side, 

on^i^SrLi:-;::-^-— ... 

At  ChateauguBjr.* 

fting  lately,  a  parish  onerTS  LI?',  .?  ^"*°™' 

of  houses  in  his  nei^hW,.hLjT        ™®  °^  *^«  number 

once  went  withlim  to  S        ^°^  ^"''^  «  «"'titude 

But  the  pathos  of  the^LatTorw''°'*°'"P''°^^'^'^ 

he  himself  was  livin^Tn  h     °  Tw  '''^  '"^  '^'«'  '^'^^ 

From    Edwardsburg^we    1  st    in  T    ^""  '''•"'^• 

eleventh  of  our  familiir  W      ^=i^*    ''^'^'*«    <>^ 

[ation.     The    famS    ^hS  °":?^  °'  °"'  P^P"" 

households   in  the  midsrof  aT?  ? /''    ^'P^'''^ 

From  the  families  wMch  are  st  n^  '  f   '=°"°'^:^ide- 

ville    there    have    Jne    J        ,1  ""'*  "^  ^  »^«"- 

doea  not  mean    hafsLpTyV'^',^    r"''^"    ^^'^ 

of   the   household    leave       t/       ""      °'^''°'  '°^'»'*" 

-parents  are  left  to-carSorrfl'aiLl:^ 

•Arthur  Wetr,  "Pleurae  Lys." 
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G-^-lle  it  wa,  then  4^2  By  mi  ^  "•"•  '» 
Canada  in  city  and  countrv  had  f»li  /  !  "^^"^  ^°' 
Qrenvilie  it  had  fallen  to  4  07  ^11;'*;  ^"*  '» 
8ge3  only  four  pg^^  *•";•    ^am  ly  life  that  aver- 

"unity  of  ovef  seZtel \t?      l'^  throughont  .  com- 

te';£?''»T'^"«^^^^^^^^^      ^^"  ^"^" 

-i':Shtririi:rtv%^"  ^^^  -^-^- 

startling  surprises  given  bvi?  °°'  "*  ""«  '"o"* 

'■>  the  lessened  portion  of  r°"""'"^  ^*«  ^""""J 
tomes.    The  girls  .n  ^""^^  »>  ""r  country 

'ife  than  are  SVoJ  Td  Tr?,  '""'"'^  ^'^  '^^ 
ber3.  °J«>  and  are  leaving  in  latter  num- 

Jinsr ,ir"*s  •"  -r  -  i. ..... 

about  105  to  100  at  hinh       ^  \      "'"*'  Proportion  ig 

«fe.    This  -lelld  glTf'o«  "V°'  *°  '''  ^  «'^"'' 
oily  45  out  of  the  250  dttfr       '"'°  P°Piilation.    In 

Ontario  do  niales  e«:  li'lf-'^^^'^^'^- 
PopuIation  this  universal  ml!  ^  f '  ^"*  '°  °"'  '"ral 
and  the  reversal  isTinetll  tT"  '''^  '^  '^-"«^. 
only  40  of  the  920  townEj  oS  "''r'^^'*-  ^^ 
exclusive  of  Indian  reserZl!!  "" '""'  <Ji^i«ons_ 

in  all  Ontario  do  femlls TiiT  T'''*"^  ""^  *'"'  '^'^'^^ 
^  ^t  us  take  the  county  ST''''  '»"'««• 
In  the  I^or^h  Kiding2re  are        !'^  *'  ""  "lustration, 
-e  .ales  exceed  f^a^  ^dThe^^f  ^«-    ^'?  ^'^ 
ine  riding  containQ  »io„  "''*^  ^^cess  is  473 

viHages,  Alsact?aSrcrT'  ^l""''"'  ""'^  *^'* 
-n  m  number,  tfe  -l^oi:^^ ''."'. ---'^- 
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If  i  r 

'  i 


being  469.  ^rS^'ti^'^d  ^Es^tS"'  ''^^ 
coe,  Newbuiy  and  Wardsvilk  ^f^'  Strathroy,  Glen- 
a  minority,  .^  total  S  355  '  Thl"'  ""^'T^*'^  '" 
the  bounds  of  the  eou^J^  t  ™  »  ""^  «ty  within 
females  over  1^  ofTSg""^:?'  r'***  ?"  '""^  «* 
d W  there  are  m^tZ  100  ^7  if/  "^jf" 
towns  and  villages  of  MiddT«.<.J^  J^"^^^  ^n  the  city, 
to  100  men.    There  is  or-lt  '^  "^  "^  women 

one  of  Grenvilk  S  wW^W  "'  T"*^  '"  °''*''"°'  ^^is 
purely  ruralpjul^t.!"'  ^"'"'^  '"""'''  ^'^  ^  *« 

litfTtaltfo^seT  Tb^  ^"  ''^r"^  pop- 
females  in  the  rurll  Z„L,-  r^""'  °^  """'^  °^« 
In  the  cities,  to^  and'vIC  1^'t\t  ''''"'• 
there  are  102  women  to  100  mS'  tZ^  ^^''^' 

-^X^^ntlherar^-r'-^erS 

.Je^alesin    ve,cetSTi-^X-£ 

•Jonn      There  women  outrank  men  bv  2  0i«      t    T" 

two  there  is  an  excess  of  females     rZ      -"V    ,   ^'^"^ 
province  is  9,700.        °^  ^®™a'e«-    The  overplus  for  the 

Haveallofourwomenthevagrantheart?    Weknow 
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that  tW  have  not.    Then  wh,  .0  n.an,  fleeing  fro.  th^e^ 

mine,  camng  to  this  vagrant  heart  of 

hUl.  ""  beech-tree  go  dancing  down  the 

"Mr.r:itrr;:::-;  «ng  -  -  -- 

no  more?  "anger  for  a  cage,  to  fight 

No  more  the  cold  of  winter  «r  h.^  u 
Nor  the  winda  that  Wow  you  htl     "*"  "'  '"«  ««>»• 

wish  to  go?  '^  "  """"'"">  '"""  the  path  you 

""""nrnir  ""'  '""•  «'  -»•»  ""  -^  ^ome  that  .now. 
WouM^I  ^^ange  my  vagrant  longing,  for  a  heart  more  f„„  0, 

or^"d  "and"  rr;  rCe^^-  -  --ger.  too; 

you!.  '^^"  **°""^-  "«•  tt'"  nomad  heart  with 

ouf ^l: tw  '^  ""^  ''^  ^''^'"''  «P-*'  -''at  i.pel3 

country.     Those  who  are  5r  '^'''    ""   '^"^'"S   *« 

the  abfest  and  r^:;^'JZZ  "7^;-""''\">-y  of 

«ore  ea.es  .Here  ^-ren--=onif.S 


•  Dora  Slgerson  Shorter.  "A  Vagrant  Heart." 
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through  a  sense  of  duty  to  others      !?«-.•     *  u  ,     . 

given  in  the  solution  of  mwe  thin '       f-      *  ^^^  ^ 

by  actions  such  as  this  DuTy  t^he  ''"^V"'""^'" 
The  drain  meanwhile  ^VL     n  "'  °*  ^''^'^■ 

as  to  the  validityTZ  „^;  "  ,  t'  '»"'''''"'  '«  ""l^ 
fann  home  in  I  cottfof dL  '^^^-''-^ly  « 
having-accordin<r  to  thf  /         ,      '•    ^^  ^°=*'  "f**' 

furnished  with  roSi?^  T  ^^^^  °^<"-  I'  ^^^ 
reference  lib  ary     E^erS  '^^^V'^'^'''"'^'  «''^«'  «'"1 

of  Toronto  uX^^^T^T^  '""'''"  ''^  mathematics- 
o^the  Ins^^ToriitsTS^^^^^ 

oftheCon^~jJ5^^:g^^^risa     a^^^^^^ 
and  relw  C'ctsTn:   *""'  """'''  '-'"'«°- 

Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exlje 
Send  forth  the  beit  ye  breed. 

their  success.    For  centnwl.  fi,       /.     °  ^"^^  Pnae  m 

wssonsahroad^r;re';:£~^ 

at  home.    But  when  hopele  Je^st  di^Ss^acr  ^ 
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the  cause  of  the  exodus,  blight  comes,  not  because  of  the 
exodus,  but  of  abiding  conditions.  The  country  can 
obey  the  maxim,  "  Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed,"  pro- 
vided that  she  "take  up  the  White  Man's  burden"; 

"1, ,.  ''^u  '°'"  ■"  *^"^  "  '^  ^*  ^  "  *o  ^e'^e  another's 
need.  That  call  "comes  now,  to  search  your  man- 
hood, not  to  impair  it.  What  is  needed  is  intense  life 
—not  labor,  but  life— upon  the  farm  itself,  so  that  the 
country  shaU  not  become  the  byway.  The  highway 
must  he  free  for  all  through  city  and  country  alike. 
This  1b  the  law  of  the  hJghwaya, 

This  Is  their  gospel  made  plain. 
Let  the  laggards  keep  to  the  byways. 
And  the  weak  and  the  halt  remain'. 
Where  the  hurrying  tides  shall  heed  not. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  world  shall  not  see 
The  weaklings  of  life  that  we  need  not. 

In  these  paths  where  the  strong  must  go  free. 
Age  decrepit,  and  youth 

Streaked  with  age  ere  lU  prime. 
The  crafty  side-trackers  of  truth. 

The  thriftless  consumers  of  time. 
Mere  shadow^hapes  of  man. 

And  woman  worn  to  a  shade. 
These  do  the  highways  ban. 
And  with  Iron  brows  upbraid. 

This  Is  the  law  of  the  highways. 

This  Is  their  gospel  writ  wide. 
Let  the  souls  that  are  formed  for  the  byways 

Keep  clear  of  our  strenuous  tide, 
For  patience  we  have  not,  nor  space, 

For  the  weak,  or  the  halt,  or  the  blind. 
For  the  aged  that  cannot  keep  pace, 

Nor  the  eyes  that  are  looking  behind.* 
♦J.  C.  M.  Duncan,  In  The  WUneii,  Montreal. 
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for^the  ho„.  despondent,  she  is  truest  thrheartHer 

t;„??  *IlJ"* """''"  '"  °"'  P«>"«»  '"aounfa  to  the  Ques- 
tion:  Is  there  a  moral  strain  being  placed  upon  rural  We 

fairly     fc  "[eP'-sentative  facts  and  present  them 

>^  With  our  j:iits/«S:;"r!r;'^^'*'- 
i.'-'a::!^'"  ""-t'S"  $;'iS',r:; 

art  gathers  its  treasures;  where  wealth  gathers  all  rp- 
the  Satl^oth^rr  Th  ?£rT"*"  *" 

^parati.^  ^^i^Z^'J^^^^ 
tendencies  are  at  work  in  the  countiy 

It  hT""^!^".'^  ^'*"  '*'"'  """'^  °»«  '^a'ied  advance 
It  has  socialued,  and  to  a  large  extent  solved,  the  drink 

•W.  U  Anderion,  "The  Country  Town."  p.  m. 
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problem.  It  has  taken  hold  of  this  evil  as  a  community 
question  and  has  therefore  crowned  its  efforts  with  suc- 
cess. It  has  not  only  socialized  the  reform,  but  to  some 
degree  standardized  it  as  well.  The  country  newspaper 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  barred  out  the  liquor  ad- 
vertisement And  to  this  standard  the  urban  press  must 
come. 

I  might  add. that  the  country  has  made  marked  ad- 
vance in  regard  to  general  practice  concerning  the  use 
of  tobacco.  Last  "autumn  seventeen  farmers,  chiefly 
young  men,  gathered  at  the  home  of  one  of  my  church 
managers  on  silo-filling  day.  Of  the  seventeen  not  one 
used  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Business  integrity,  in  so  far  as  tested  by  the  older 
ethical  standards,  is  high  in  the  country.  But  it  is  not 
yet  so  in  regard  to  the  newer  ethical  imperatives.  A 
daughter  of  the  manse  and  a  daughter  of  the  farm  were 
discussing  some  finer  branch  of  cooking.  "  But  we  use 
cream,  not  milk,"  said  the  daughter  of  the  farm.  "  Oh," 
v-s  the  response,  "do  you  keep  the  milk  of  a  cow  at 
home  just  for  that  ?"  «  Pshaw,  no,"  came  the  answer, 
we  take  a  dipper  or  two  from  the  factory  can."  This 
18  suggestive  of  much  that  is  lacking  bearing  upon  the 
ethics  of  co-operation  in  the  country. 

In  other  fields  having  to  do  with  graver  moral  evils 
I  offer  no  attempt  at  generalization.  But  let  me  give 
single  instances  of  actualities  in  several  moral  realms. 
Near  a  certain  hamlet  which  shall  be  nameless  a  farmer 
sent  his  wife  into  the  field  to  drive  the  team  with  the 
harrows.  When,  wearied,  she  sat  down  to  rest,  he  rent 
a  splinter  from  a  fence  rail  and  beat  her.  By  night  men 
forced  his  door,  dragged  him  from  hiding,  rode  him 
upon  a  fence  rail,  and  informed  him  that  if  he  beat  his 
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" 


to  £,^'^H«™1^'°'  "nore  drastic  would  be  meted  out 
to  mm.    Here  two  grave  crimes  meet :  wife-beatinir  «nri 

Kr  "^-p"^:*  '^  "^^  ''^"'"^  -^-  oTr  p^bS  A 
h«T  J  ^^"""t'"'  '^""^  ^"^  «°ld  and  left  that  farm 

ally  ow^r^'"''"'.'^  ""  ^'°"'«"-*  °f  »  «t°«k  ^r: 
allj  lower  than  our  Canadian  farmers,  amomr  whom 
wife-beating  is  unknown.  ^ 

In  the  home  of  another  young  man  in  that  hamlet 

riTV.f"^"^""^  ''''  alone-his  wifei 
another.  The  public  noticed  with  disapproval  the  occa- 
sional commg  of  some  men  of  leisure  from  a  nSbor- 

ng  city,  the  nation's  capital.  One  night,  whikone  of 
these  was  present,  the  men  of  the  plaj  timed  out  and 
gave  the  house  a  "charivari,"  staining  its  walls  S 
?»«       eggs  and  withdrew.    Soon  afte^ards  ,^e  p'^ 

IZ"  ^^t  ^^^^'"•"'g  ^Vo^  our  problem  is  this :  The 
young  husband,  finding  little  occupation  at  his  trade  in 
the  neighWhood,  sought  employmL  away  f^J^ 

,^■^"1°'.  *^  to^ship  of  Edwardsburg  has,  like  all 
other  Ontano  townships,  been  almost  unstain;d  by  the 

years.    A  man  who  had  purchased  a  farm  raised  hi„ 
hand  againet  the  man  from  whom  he  h^  b^S  i 

Ittorne;^  f'  ^T^  "^*^  *«  f""  "--t  5  t^ e 

Attorney-General,  was  "  Insanity  " ;  and,  what  is  more 
the  verdict  of  our  people,  a  community  of  whom  the' 
great  majonty  would  never  condone  crime  evrrslve 
one  of  then,  number  from  death,  unanimously  acql  ced 
in  the  verdict.  But  who  was  he  who  was  thus  acJuS 
of  responsibility  for  his  deed?  The  trend  ci  S 
had  called  away  a  son  from  that  home  to  the  cij,  fo 
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h^Tf  "^'  f.'  """  ""^"""^ '  """^  *^«  f "tJ"*'.  to  bring  him 
bad^  from  the  city,  made  over  to  him  the  h;mestead,  and 
purchasing  elsewhere  for  himself  that  he  might  berin 
anew,  had  broken  down  under  the  strain  ^ 

w«;ur  '1!"'*™!^"°  f'-""'  ""tter  field  of  moral  evil 
we  shall  go  beyond  our  own  borders.  Mr.  P.  V  Collins 
eduor  of  the  iV.WW«^  Agriculturalist.  I  M  ^ 
aWlkv  I  ""^  '""■  "  ''«"°g^«Pher  of  the  highest 
sele  W  T  "°°°^  '^'  applications  received  he 
selected  one  from  a  young  woman  apparently  of  such 
quahfications  as  he  desired.    But  when  she  cie  to  it 

education  and  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  short- 
hand. When  asked  why  she  had  copied  out  he 
application  she  replied,  "I  did  not  write  that-   the 

IZT'  tf:,"f  "^."''"'^  gavememydip'lom: 
Zlt      ^"^««*'S«t>°i   brought   out   the   facts   that 
there  was  a  bogus  college  selling  diplomas  through- 
out the  country  to  anyone  who  had  been  for  a  term  at  a 
business  school;  and  then  sending  country  girlsTpoli- 
lons  which  they  could  not  possibly  fill,  notTfying  thole 
n  charge  of  the  traffic  in  immorality  ^f  the'^^trfndC 
of  the  girls  in  the  city.    This  particular  one  met  with  I 
philanthropist  and  friend,  but  there  are  other  TaTes 
The  longing  to  escape  from  country  to  town  is  S 
taken^dvantage  of  by  designing  m^en  to  i:^ 'girls'^ 

But  the  chief  factor  in  the  moral  strain  is  not  found 
m  the  direct  evil  results  or  the  moral  pitfalls  iSdent  to 

ack  n^^inTh.     *  "/''  '"•  '  "'"'  '"°^''  enthusiasms  a 
iacking  in  the  country  owing  to  the  present  trend     No 

S  'tZwh  *"'"  "^"  ''"''■'  ""  '°^*^  Pa-n  abide 
with  those  who  remain.     Where  people  are  discontent 
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tion  leaduig  them  to  any  other  walk  in  life,  therTu.! 
absence  of  the  moral  incentives  wWch  mad^  S  mo^ 
ahty  BO  splendid  a  thing  in  the  past. 

moral  strain.  Professo.  Giddings  writes:  «De«nera! 
t.on  manifests  itself  in  the  protean  forms  of  s^ZTll 
sanity   cn^,d  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^        ^'^cide^  n 

cmlization  where  the  tension  of  life  is  extreme, 3Tn 
^ose  plac^  from  which  civilization  has  ebbed  away 

ff  otri«f  •  "r  °*  ^''^  ^'•^'"^  ^"-""J  °f  the  Churches 
State,  T  V  '"""'  '"^"'^  "  ^"  ""^  <i'«*"«*  of  thirteen 
thfi^  Ir  ""  r  <'.^™":^  of  «^'ng  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  country  in  a  way  that  is  very  broad :  and  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  Jlace  an^^here 

Sve  r»f  /^'  """"^  "'^'*  J^-  Christ  alo^  can 
give,  that  place  is  in  the  country."f 

In  the  connection  that  obtains  between  the  church  and 

itht  rpSj!"^  ^''"^'"  -'  ^'^  -""^-  of  ^ 

vSi  Z    ■  .  V'  «^"«it'^«ly  Bympathetic  to  every 

sufofir'T."^  '^'  community.  The  immediate  re 
Th  A,  ^°r  *'°\''  *^'  '°^^  °f  '>"'»''"'  to  the  church 
This  has  not  as  yet  been  proportionate  to  the  declineTn 

t^The  Hn™i°^  "PrlnclpleB  of  Sociology."  p  348 

t    The  Rural  Church  and  Community  BStemenv:  p.  38. 
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population.  The  church  is  holding  her  own  better  than 
other  institutions  in  the  country.  But  a  glance  shows 
the  inevitable  trend.  That  trend  is  common  to  all  de- 
nominations. Surveys  of  rural  conditions  made  re- 
cently in  the  United  States  show  conclusively  that  the 
increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  churches  is  a  communal 
experience.  Where  one  suffers  all  suffer  with  it.  In- 
vestigation would  doubtless  show  the  same  to  be  the  case 
in  Canada.  But  let  us  look  at  representative  facts  as 
found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

When  we  open  the  Blue-book  the  first  congregation 
found  on  the  official  list  in  the  Statistical  Tables  is 
Boularderie,  in  Sydney  Presbytery.    Let  Ws  look  over 
its  record  for  a  decade.     Its  households  numbered  in 
1902,  290;  in  1903,  274;  in  1904,  270;  in  1905  the 
pastorate  was  vacant  and  no  returns  are  given;  in  1906 
250;  1907,  249;  1908,  246;  1909,  246;  1910,  231; 
1911,  161.    The  severe  loss  in  the  last  year  is  doubtless 
due  in  some  way  to  the  extension  of  the  plant  of  the 
Steel  and  Coal  Company  at  Sydney;  the  steady  decline 
for  the  decade  reflects  general  conditions.     This  con- 
gregation was  taken  simply  because  it  stood  first  upon 
the  list.     Let  us  take  a  larger  unit,  a  Presbytery,  by 
selection  as  a  representative  one.    Lanark  and  Renfrew 
may  fairly  be  called  such.    It  lies  in  a  fertile  and  pro- 
gressive district    It  has  an  excellent  record  in  church 
activities.     Its  congregations  are  strong,  the  self-sup- 
porting ones  averaging  130  households  to  the  pastoral 
charge.     The  average  stipend  or  salary  of  its  rural  min- 
isters is  above  $1,000.     It  appears  to  increase.     It  con- 
tained 3,362  households  in  1901  and  3,763  in  1911,  an 
increase  of  401  for  the  decade.   Let  us  see  how  this  in- 
crease is  accounted  for.    Six  mission  fields  have  been 
4 
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fomid^  u,  new  diatricte  with  »n  aggregate  of  188  fami- 
Ifl^l  .-.  J  »  oiTr  "{  *^*  P^^byterTaa  it  existed  L 

r^rilin*  "^'^  ^'  ^'''^'  ^^^HoranT 

i^^i  A^!  ^'  "Sf '^r  ^  *^«  congregations  in  the 
towns  of  Arnpnor,  Renfrew  and  Smith'7  Falls  is  284 
fan>ahes     Tb^re  is  therefore  a  loss  throughout  t^e  r«t 

wS  1  S'  ^'i"^\^''^  Perth,  of  71  households 
While  the  falling  oif  in  the  18  congregations  actually 
losing  amounts  to  216  Thn  fp„;.  \f  ,  •  ''^ 
the  total  figures  when  analyS  in^s  SS"^ 
would  be  found  typical  elseXrl  BuUet  uT^K 
wider  unit  still.    The  three  central  Synods  ncreasfd  in 

lamilies.    Then  there  comes  an  ominous  change  in  all 

m  i»o»,  21  720  households.     In  1910  it  had  21  276  a 

STad  42IJ7  -T?  -""^  ^"^^'^^  -  *«  2e 
Hamilton  ff'f  ".  ^■''''  *''"''  "  <^««'«'««  °f  Spi- 
ral 0  28  03^  «/?,"  «  'f"'  °""'*'^'^  28,243;  in 
in  1911  'to  28  784  "^  °!  °?°'-  '''''  ^"^^^^  '«=»^«^ 
21,637,  but  .8  still  short    ^  the  mark  of  two  years  bT 

fo'L  ra^dr/.^'r-"  '^-^  «""  f-therSnt 
nerb!!'        ,    ^  '"''  °*  ^'^^1  households.     We  may 

SIX  Presbyteries  suffered  loss  in  the  total  numL  of 
households  m  the  decade,  namely  Kingston  Lindsay 
Barrie,  Saugeen,  Stratford,  and  BruceT^ith  an  ag^^ 
gate  decline  of  963  families;  while  the  PresbytenW 


rRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,   SrENCERVILLB. 
A  village  cathedral,  built  in  better  days. 
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.pectmly  by  1,780,  2,086,  and  4,768  households.     In 

each  case  the  gain  was  considerably  more  than  half  of 

£ade     ^"^ '"        "^^"^^  corresponding  synod  for  the 

Bural  churches  are  not  and  cannot  be  filled  with 

ChS?!"«  ""  *^'?;/'"*  '«'«•  '"'«'  Presbyterian 
Church  in  SpenoemUe,  a  village  cathedral  built  in  bet- 

Zir  J»f"^  '"  *^  Presbytery  of  Glengarry,  in 
a.tano  and  the  most  westerly  one  in  the  Presbyte^  of 
Montreal,  in  Quebec,  are  examples  of  churchefwhose 

first  built.  Churches  here  and  there  are  closed.  Within 
«x  nules  of  SpencerviUe  are  two  churches  whose  tn- 
pegations  dwindled  until  they  disappeared.  No  statis- 
SLd^  "p  f"'  r^**^"  "P«*"  °f  ^-  problem  in 

Slth  ^*,!°  ^  ^'^^^'^  ®*"*«'''  'J'^"  the  strain 
upon  the  churches  has  proved  much  more  severe  than  i^ 

Canada  accurate  surveys  show  the  situation.    The  Ohio 

abandoned  churches  in  that  State.  In  no  county  in  the 
State  are  one-half  of  the  congregations  holdi^  their 
own  In  several  counties  not  10  per  cent,  are  growing. 
In  10  counties  with  a  total  of  394  congregations,  n^t 
one-twentieth  of  the  number  had  residenT  ministers. 
The  ministers  live  in  towns  and  go  to  the  country  to 
preach.  Ninety-s.x  townships  in  these  ten  counties, 
comprising  nearly  4,000  square  miles,  are  without  a 
resident  minister  in  the  country  districts. 

Other  bearings  of  the  situation  upon  the  church  in 
addition  to  this  fundamental  one  might  be  discussed; 
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^n^' u  u    n^  's/^rcibly  presented  for  one  branch  of 
Church  »     «  ThlB?'    u    ,  ^''*'''*  Leadership  of  the 

of  1  978      T*  ;*  •     .  "sen  to  i,a84,  a  (ram 

J     ;■     ,     '*  required  139  students  to  suddIv  tl,» 

needs  of  a  church  nf  rn«  ^^ .•  ™PPv  the 

f«r  t^  f  tnuifcn  ot  706  congregations,  surely  194  are 
far  too  few  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  church  of  1  984^^ 
^gations  Again,  compare  1907  with  902.  'r:902 
the  church  possessed  230  students  and  997  .nnJL 

have  been  drawn  fromZc«;     t11°"  "•"'!,"'' 
content  and  unres,  the  lessTningS  opt  raTfltt 

r;,  thSrofir-r^  -'-'^  ^^'-^-- 

Lnce  of  ^JlJ^  K~-     ?irj'' 

oy  making  their  people  prosperous.    There  was  a  Deri  J 
when  for  ^  the  Christian  Church  thouiT  the  eTof 
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The  «amp  of  true  nobiuty.  high  honor.  *Unl«  tmth; 
Se'l!l*  »' "o-ntnr  soaring  far  above  dull  party  strife 

The  grace  and  courtesy  of  Francs —th.  t^.v  . 

The  Saxon's  faithf„i  i™,»    "«nce,— the  Irish  fancy  bright,— 


•Agnei  Maule  Machar,  "  Dominion  Day." 
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The  City  Enoch!    Here  were  sown  and  grew 
The  aeeda  of  Art  when  art  and  life  were  long; 
Here  Lamech  turned  hla  misery  to  song. 

Here  Jubal  labored,  seeking  conquests  new; 

Here  man's  soft  hand  made  brass  and  Iran  yield 
To  cunning  shapes  and  uscu,— wondrous  skill! 
Tearing  earth's  Iron  heart  with  Iron  will 

To  see  what i secrets  in  it  lay  concealed; 

And  here,  O  Music,  like  a  dream  of  heaven 
Thy  subtle  thrill  did  touch  the  wearied  brain 
With  raptured,  passionate  longing  to  regain 

The  bliss  of  having  nought  to  be  forgiven! 

Let  me  in  fancy  see  thee  rise  again, 
O  City  of  the  Wanderer,  ever  sought! 
City  of  that  wise  Jubal  who  first  taught 

The  harp  and  organ  to  the  sons  of  men; 

That  I  may  learn  the  secret  of  his  might. 
Who,  leaving  earth  unto  his  brother's  care. 
Did  winning  battle  with  the  powers  of  air. 

And  mode  them  his  and  mine  by  victor's  right! 

— John  Reade. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Economic  Causes  of  Dbpletion. 

Our  survey  of  the  rural  problem  thus  far  has  been  an 
essay  in  social  description.  The  science  of  Sociology 
would  bid  us  now  proceed  with  social  interpretation  in 
order  to  advance  later  to  social  construction. 

The  decrease  in  rural  population  is  not  due  to  the 
departure  from  the  country  of  farmers  alone.  The 
decline  of  two  other  classes  contribute  to  the  general 
result  First  the  village  crafts  decayed,  and  now  village 
commerce  is  waning. 

A  village  forty  years  ago  was  industrially  a  better 
place  than  now.  Each  hamlet  had  its  corps  of  trained 
and  skilled  workmen  with  sturdily  independent  homes, 
making  the  rich  contribution  to  community  life  that 
skilled  craftsmen  bring.  The  essential  industries  were 
everywhere  represented.  The  village  had  a  fairly  self- 
sufficing  economic  life.  Spencerville  fourteen  years  ago 
supported  two  tailors.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  is  just  sufficiently  long-standing  to  have  seen 
this  handicraft  disappear.  Other  tradesmen  have  gone 
since  then,  the  shoemaker  being  the  last  to  leave — 
within  the  present  year.  The  flour-mill  also  has  re- 
cently been  dismantled  of  its  machinery,  and  converted 
into  a  feed-supply  depot  for  the  produce  of  distant  mill- 
ing companies.  My  memory  of  the  village  where  boy- 
hood's years  were  spent,  Ormstown,  situated  amidst  the 
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rich  farm  lands  of  the  Ohateauguay  Valley  in  Quebec 
g»esvmdybacktotheyearl869.   AshyLvis^^ 

S  ]Z  f  *^"  "■'"^"'"'^"  "'  ^'"  ^o'k  while  othYr 
schoolboys  strove  upon  the  playground.  In  that  year 
^e  ashery,  unused  for  years,  was  dismantled-the 
scene   of   an   earlier,  already  vanished  industry.     I„ 

SrXT]  "'""^  ^'/  •^'"^  "S^  ^'*J'  pressing  haste. 
Night  shifts  were  often  employed.     At  the  grist  mm 
famers  contested  for  precedence  as  they  bro^  ^ea 
loads  of  fine-hulled  white  oats  to  be  kih.^ied^*d 
ground  into  round  Scotch  oatmeal,  with  sleighloads  of 

This  mil  was  a  f^w  years  later  enlarged  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing local  demand  for  its  output  of  flour.  Near  tie 
centre  of  the  viUage  stood  the  tamiery,  one  of  ou^ 
arges    buildings.     All  manipulations,  Lm  fleir T 

eS-  J  .  '^^  harness-shop  in  the  upper  storey  the 
establishment  was  a  scene  of  busy  indust^  The  portly 
tanner  who  aen  initiated  his  boy  fouTwer  into  the 
mysteries  of  bark-pit  and  ooze  I  learned  in  later  years 
to  know  as  an  excellent  Shakespearean  scholar.  Near- 
by was  the  principal  cabinet-maker's  shop.    A  sween 

irrZr  '"^  *^'  '"''^°''"*  ^'"^^  ^^  tuming^lathe  at 
which  bed-posts  and  spindles  were  fashioned  At  the 
side  ^nches  apprentice  and  journeymen  worked,  while 
at  the  front  bench  the  proprietoiv-a  village  philan- 
thropist and  the  patriarch  of  the  temperancTfoLs  of 
the  Provinc^wrought  in  walnut  or  bird's^ye  maple 
the  bridal  suites  of  furniture  for  the  communL  The 
s«  wood-working  shops  of  the  village  were  each  dis- 
tinctive in  character.    At  the  oldest  of  the  house-car- 
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penter  shops  the  cofBns  for  the  dead  of  the  countryside 
were  also  made,  each  as  sad  occasion  called.  And  into 
the  making  of  each  went  a  loving  sympathy  unknown  in 
an  age  of  machine-made  products.  As  if  it  were  yester- 
day there  comes  back  the  sense  of  the  mystery  of  death 
and  of  fellow-feeling  with  bereavement  which  workman 
and  little  boy  by  his  side,  permitted  to  hold  and  pass  the 
silvered  nails,  alike  felt  as  the  work  went  on  in  reverent 
silence.  Another  of  the  local  carpenters  was  then  build- 
ing the  spacious  village  church,  portrayed  at  page  195 
of  this  volume,  producing  every  panel  and  moulding  on 
the  spot  and  by  hand,  save  as  a  treadmill  horse-power, 
set  up  temporarily  on  the  premises,  lent  its  aid.  From 
the  homes  of  each  of  these  builders  a  youth  afterwards 
entered  the  ministry.  Another  of  our  carpenters  special- 
ized in  the  exact  work  of  the  millwright,  and  showed  him- 
self in  various  ways  a  self-taught  mathematical  genius. 
In  my  university  days  I  discovered  that  he,  who  had 
never  seen  a  copy  of  Euclid,  had,  Pascal-like,  wrought 
out  at  his  bench  many  of  the  problems  of  Euclid.  At 
the  wheelwright  shops  all  vehicles  for  pleasure-driving 
as  well  as  for  farm  use  were  built  I  can  recall  seeing 
fanners  drive  in  with  loads  of  split  hickory  bolts  for 
spokes  and  rock-elm  blocks  for  hubs,  though  already  the 
machine-made  spoke  and  hub  were  competing  for  favor. 
The  ironwork  on  these  vehicles  was  no  assemblage  of 
machine-made  parts,  but  the  product  of  genuine  crafts- 
manship, elaborate  and  ornate.  All  the  smiths  of  the 
neighborhood  were  master  craftsmen.  One,  at  Dewitt- 
ville  near  by,  specialized  in  forging  steel,  and  for  this 
service  burned  his  own  charcoal  pits.  As  a  lad  of  seven 
or  eight  I  took  delight  in  watching  the  neat  conical  piles 
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Tradesmen  such  as  these  have  as  a  class  almost  dis- 
appeared from  our  present-day  industrial  world.  Their 
going  deprives  the  countryside  of  a  variety  of  openings 
in  hfe  for  persons  of  different  tastes,  and  confines  the 
choice  of  occupations  t»  one,  that  of  agriculture.  It 
has  removed  varied  types  of  life  from  the  community 
reducing  social  groups  to  the  mono.,  ny  of  a  single  class.' 
It  has  withdrawn  an  intelligent,  capable,  prosperous 
and  contented  population  from  the  country. 

This  loss  is  reflected  in  our  literature: 
This  river  of  azure  with  many  a  weed  In 

lU  poolB  iB  as  fair  as  thoee  famous  of  old; 
lU  wash  li  the  same  as  made  blossoms  In  Eden 

And  still  It  remembers  their  crimson  and  gold- 
As  lovely  this  valley  with  forests  around  It, 

As  vivid  the  evergreens  shading  the  hill- 

^  AnHTM""*  ""  *°°*  '"""  "■«  ~"««  *•»»  "owned  It. 
And  alders  are  growing  at  Atkinson's  Mill. 

The  stream  Is  the  same  with  Its  tinting  of  azure. 
Yet  the  old  bridge  1.  moved  from  It.  mooring  of  .tone 

ThTm     "'."  ""*'  '"*"  "">  """""T  ^  flown. 
Thl,  pathway  through  cedar  1.  trampled  no  longe" 

Th^'f^™"""'  7^'  """'  '"  "'"~'  '«"°»*  «>•"•  will; 
L^^  °'  "''■"  '"  *"•  •PrtnWtae  was  stronge; 
And  sweeter  th«>  summer  by  AtklnK,n's  Mill.. 

bWtnl*'  "^'"^  ""^^i"  '^''  ^''"^'  P'O^^  «  serious 
blow  0  the  prosperity  of  the  Maritime  Provinces-the 
cessation  of  the  ship-building  industiy  when  the  sailS 
vessel  with  wooden  hull  was  replaced  by  the  st^l  S 
teamer.  Before  that  time  Canada  hadicome  fifth  in 
rank  among  the  mercantile  maritime  nations,  BritaiL" 
•Andrew  Ramsay, 
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ff  pride:''"'""'  '""^  '"'•     °"  ^^  *^-  --« 

I  MC  to  every  wind  unfurled 
The  Has  that  been  the  msple-wreath; 

Thy  iwlft  keele  furrow  round  the  world 
It»  blood-red  folde  beneath; 

Thy  ewift  keela  cleare  the  (artheM  leaa. 
Thy  white  lalli  iwell  with  aUen  lalee  • 


cities  economic  and  gocial  wealth 
The  cauae  of  this  logs  lies  in  the  genius  of  the  modem 

which  wS^T'm'^.'^''*™^^  an  industrial  o4r 
which  had  been  in  building  since  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  Roman  civilization.  The  characteristic  mark 
of  a.18  vanished  order  was  household  industry  engaged 

H»r  ^^°t""*'\°  ^°'  '"""^  "^-  The  modem  ind^ 
toal  world  brought  in  the  factory  system  and  world- 
wide  transportation,  each  of  which  owes  its  rise  to  the 
invention  of  machinery  and  the  discovery  of  power,  and 

etitZrth    *^r  *■"  ^""'^"^^  '*^  charact^istic'  and 
epitome,  the  modem  city. 

description  of  village  crafts,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
world  s  history.  In  that  year  ArkwrightTatented  his 
spinning  frame  and  set  up  his  first  mill  equipped  there- 
with, driven  as  yet  by  horse-power,  but  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  factory  system.  In  that  yefr  Watt 
patented  his  steam  engine,  which  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered the  factory  system  effective.  In  the  same  decade, 
another  gemus,  James  Brindley,  gave  to  the  world  the 
•Oharlee  O.  D.  Roherti,  "In  Diver.  Tone.." 
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m^ern  c«.l  ,y,ten..     The  mean,  of  communication 

m  1807,  and  the  railroad  in  1830,  rendered  powiMo  the 
m.«ing  of  factories  in  great  cities.    New  Y^     III 

1^1^'  "  *'"  °^  **  ^"'*«<'  States  in  3.^0,  .II 
but  9,000  people  to  Albany's  96,000,  and  wa-  .^ir<.  .  \ j 
further  outclaseed.  Her  true  growth  be,a  ,  vah.h' 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  huTh.^  ..  t 
pansion  about  1839  with  the  advent  cf  tun  „,-,  ' 
steamship  The  Bessemer  process,  1860,  frlvi..:  rL" 
stee  rail  instead  of  the  iron  one,  cut  the  co^t  of  :..  r^ 
haulage  m  half.  Power  transmission  in  1891  „  ..^  ,  , 
possible  a  still  greater  concentration  by  placing  fac' 
ones  not  at  the  place  of  the  source  of  power,  but  at  the 
foe  of  transport  and  centres  of  trade.    The  average  cost 

dred  miles.    As  I  write  a  carload  of  mill-feed  has  just 
come  into  Spencerville  from  Brandon.     The  cost  o 
trax^port  is  four  dollars  per  ton  for  one  thousand  five 

thibh-"  ?•  Jr  "'"'''*  ""-^  «°"'  *^«  <=-*  -««  then 
prohibitive  at  two  hundred  miles  distance.     Now  they 

can  be  profitably  carried  by  rail  and  sea  the  semiS 
cumference  of  the  earth. 

Another  concurrent  change  has  had  an  equally  great 
effect  m  industrial  organization.  The  incorpor^^^ 
company  was  called  into  being  by  the  need  f o?  a"^ 

irotot^       I  ^™'*'  ""^'"''•''S  •"  ^««1'  -««  the 

fnTul-  f  "^'"'P"^'^  """tets.     Thus  has  arisen  an 
industrial  econprojr  ,which  syndicates  each  form  of  pro- 
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The  direct  result  of  these  changes  has  been  that 

fn  WT  f  '""  of  production  aretade  mo«  laply 

n  large  factories  with  power  machines  than  in  the  smaU 

hops  by  hand  labor.    The  demand  for  the  latter  e^ept 

m  some  lines  of  artistic  production,  has  ceased.     The 

master  w.orkman  dismissed  his  jo„m;yman  and  appren 

Tu    L^' ,       """"^  **'*°'7  operatives. 

Ihe  final  outcome  has  been  an  almost  inconceivably 
^eat  increase  in  material  production,  together  S  a 
general  advance  in  conditions  of  living  buf  witJ,  l!!l  * 
able  failure  to  reap  the  full  advanta^n  buTan  weXt 
of  the  new  conditions.  The  strain  of  toil  has  beerST 
ened,  houra  of  labor  have  been  shortened,  sc»oity  c^Sj 
necessmes  of  life  has  largely  ceased;  menlTewtd 
and  clad  and  fed  with  such  comfort  Ind  plenty  rour 
forefathers  never  knew.    But  at  every  step  oitCZ 

W^^lthlasT"   ^'''•''^   '"^^    ''^"^   ^«X 
Wealth  has  increased  enormously,  but  an  undue  sb«re 

of  die  reward  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  few     New 

realms aremadesubiect to  onr  command,  but  ;:"hepo 
cess  the  human  element  has  been  too  much  disregarded 
A  system  which  gives  us  the  automobile,  but  which  ako 
gives  us  the  rubber  atrocities  in  Congo  a'nd  Perutr  the 
sake  of  our  automobile  tires-and  wrongs  more  wid^' 
spread  if  not  so  deadly  here  at  hom^eSands  coltro^ 

Yet  the  modem  industrial  system  is  not  the  cause 
but  merely  the  occasion  of  such  failure.  It  has  fum 
.shed  some  with  a  greater  engine  of  oppression  th"n 
any  had  ever  before  possessed,  only  b^ause    it    has 
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afforded  to  aU  a  greater  means  of  service  than  any  ever 
before  known.  In  the  material  framework  of  the  indus- 
trial  world  we  have  the  structural  lines  supplied  us 
upon  which  the  finest  spiritual  development'^^a^  h^ 
as  yet  conceived  of  shall  presently  take  place.     «  One 

modem  world.     The  new  is  better  than  the  old 

Moreover,  the  change  is  not  only  for  the  better,  it 
was  also  imperative  Malthus  was  entirely  in  the  right 
n  asserting,  from  his  standpoint  amidst  (he  economic 
-nditions  of  his  time,  that  population  was  rapidly 

Th^tr"  ?  """^  "^  *^  »««»«  of  subsistence 
Though  the  greater  portion  of  the  race  was  then  engaged 
m  apiculture,  food  production  was  insufflcienf  for 
increase  of  population  whereas  now  greater  abundance 

whief  .tni  '^'"^  ^^  *"  '°°'^*^  "f  «>«  population 
which  still  remains  upon  the  land,  and  everVproswct 

CTnTfinr '"  ''r'^r  '^^  ^^' '-««'  ^'^-^ 

lor  indefinite  periods  in  the  future 

.J^v°'^°"*,'!P  °*  "^  ^""^  ""-l^^  *h«  oW  e-^nomic 
condUions  would  not  have  bettered  matters,  inasmuch 
as  agricultural  regions  such  as  Saskatchewan  now  is 
could  not  have  Wome  the  base  of  support  for  moi 
densely  populated  distant  regions  apart  from  modem 
means  of  transportation;  nor,  indeed,  could  agricul- 
tural regions  such  as  these  have  come  into  bei^  for 
aeir  needed  manufactured  products  could  norhave 
been  transported  to  them.     All  expansion  must  have 

^l  ZTZl    *' ""''"  "'  *^  """""'^"'^  °^«--'i 

tb;?°lr/  °°'  !'"* '"  *^'''*"''''  Po^tio"  ^«  «"«t  add 
^.s-that  population  was  pressing  upon  the  limits  of 
manufacture  as  well  as  of  food  supply,  for  man  had 
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come  to  the  limits  of  available  nower     Tf       u 

^^ 

^wer  drawn  from  the  labor  of  th^  ZZZ,  ^  eaU 
lor  a  greater  extent  of  land  ani-fo^,  *      """  ox  calls 
than  does  the  same  ai^ount  of  "  -     /*"  ^^  '"^^'^ 
muscles  of  men.     THs  is  the  ^^'  <^«"^«<l/'o»  &« 

When  the  sedan  chair  was  first  used  in  England  it 

of  ild/nl?™  fJr  hit  intn?'""*  '"'  '""^  '^^ 
order-topreventthetlLitLTLX^^^^^^ 
England  increased  further  in  population  she  must  have 
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caUed  other  men  from  her  looms  to  become  porters  of 
Aewobs  woven;  she  must  have  bidden  her  plo^l 
become  delvers  of  the  soil.  In  China  the  ma™ 
replaces  the  plow,  and  the  roller  is  drawn,  not  bX>2 
or  oxen,  but  by  men.  To  this  pass  Euro^  wasC^ 
was  penlously  near,  when  the  power  of  ^eam  c^mrfo 
her  rescue.  The  world  had  come  to  a  pass  where  al 
vance  .n  civilization  or  regression  towS  X^t 
were  the  only  paths  possible.  There  was  no  mifdfe 
wy  of  stability.  The  new  order  came  to  relievrahke 
^e^weaver  at  the  loom  and  the  husbandman  .tZ 

The  loss  of  village  commerce  is  following  that  of  the 
v^lage  crafU.  A  quarter  of  a  centur,  a^  the  villi 
stor  keeper  was  a  prosperous  man.  He  Z  not  unco^ 
mon^y  he  wealthiest  man  in  the  community.  hTs 
gace  of  business  served,  in  a  way,  as  a  social  centre 
His  family,  and  he  himself,  were  helpers  and  leade™ 

n  mijZ'T'^T'  ""'"•^■"^  *''^'"'"-^-  '  ^" 

Sto™  ,n^  .^    ^""T^^^  "^^^^^  *^^  Departmental 
Store  and  the  Mail  Order  System.     He  had  earlier 

had  no  legitimate  place  in  trade,  and  that  an  afasolutelv 

svstl  aid'         Z'''  '^^*^"  P'""^'^-     The  one-price 
syste^  and  ^xact  description  in  advertising,  together 

M  Err""""'  '""*  "'^'""'  '"^'^^^^  ^ffi^'-'- 

So  !»  I        ?  ,T  '°  """^''q"^'"'*'  been  revolutionized. 

Zrr      .      ""'T^  "■'"^"  *"^«"«d  '^  the  city  to 

place  his  orders.     Then  came  the  drummer,  the  modeiS 

commercial  man."     As  completely  as  wholesale  trade 

was  thereby  recast  in  new  moulds,  so  fully  is  retaili^^ 
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fit,  but  an  inunediato  eoc^  1^  S**  T.""""-'*''^ 
by  the  class  displaced  A«7!;,  ^  ^^^  "  *«'* 
--  of  its  p^S?,  eietn^^  """"^'^  ^"^^  °- 

the  Itatl'rtS  ™™\P°P"1«*'-  i«  chiefly  due  to 
household?  matt  th  T  '^'"°*"'^'y  "*  ^«"»«"' 
One  factor  SL^^  Sr'°\f  *"'  '^"'«^'''  * 
settlement  of  the  rich  w..??  7""  *'  °P*°'"«  "P  *° 
building  of  the  0^.hT      P  ""f"  °*  ^'°'*»^»  I'/the 

The  b5i.Li:^  of  Se"  denll?  '^f'"'''  '"  ^««''- 
OntarioCu^injSti'^P^'^^^^^^ 

and  more  universal  factor  Ken  alld  v   T  ^' 
Ir«  pe?  BuTi? r ''!  '•"'l^<=Connick fnS 

wire.     That  year   in  which    fi,!  ,   .     '  '''"'"'^ 

period  in  agrStu^P      T^  ^        T''  *^  '^S^"  "^  "«^ 
steam  power  in  plowing.     In'thaf;rr  Talf  LTtht 
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the  AUantic  had  b^3  nn  in^..^  "  *^'  "'^^  "* 
About  the  sJem^toTlZ^^  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

tion  of  the  3erbl  :ife3  Zl'^T^i  "'"^ 
its  installation  of  a  w^l  ^IT  tu  ^  ™^°''*^*'  """^ 
improved  field  n.acSjy'^S^L.^T'''^''""  °* 
digger,  the  manure^S'er  tJ!^;^  t''  *'  P°*"*^ 
traction  enrine  andtV.?        i-         ^o'Ployment  of  the 

With  theTZ:^  f'Tetr °^he"  t^*  ^"'l 
these  changes  is  tha^^ne  ml  S  mode™  ""*  °^ 

can  ac^mpHsb  the  results  a^SieT^^brmt™  n'ZT^ 
of  hand  labor.  The  Census  Bureau  oT^e  Unt^ 
States  u.  a  report  dealing  with  the  census  of  189?  pS 

300  days-were  required  to  proSTemT'" '" 
amount  of  the  same  staples  in  i«qn  '         ^""^ 

ciency  of  labor  in  L™"^  '"  '"PP°''°«  **""  *»>«  ««- 
licy  01  labor,  in  the  major  operations  at  any  rate  i« 

not  far  from  seven  times  what  it  was  two  geLraSi 
But  with  the  increasing  use  of  machinery  on  th. 
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machinery  as  a  matter  of  o<ni«e.  But  why  has  there 
wi;S  """"  f»U- ..tiaf^rtion  with  fa™  lo^£Z 
Why  have  we  not,  while  the  city  grows,  at  least  a  sUble 

cZl'lT''''  "'*'  ^""''^  "^'"^  production 7 
captfo,  with  mcreasing  rural    wealth,    together    with 
decreasing  prices  of  f  ^  p^„ee,  Ld  ^th  greX 
enhanced  leisure  for  better  living  on  the  farm  ?  ^    ^ 
The  world  s  markets  are  not  glutted  with  farm  goods  • 
^reverse  IS  the  case.     Prices  of  farm  product«W 
not  dncreased,  but  have  risen  greatly.     The  steady  ^n- 
eral  upward  trend  of  all  prices  is  ultimately  due  to'fte 
cheapening  of  the  standard  of  value-^ld.     BuV  Z 
proportionate  increase  in  price  of  one  great  class  of 
products  above  another  is  due  to  subsidiary*  causes.    The 
incidence  of  higher  prices  upon  those  with  fixed  eam- 

aimculty  of  our  time. 

fi,^7'  T'^i  ""  **  '""^"^  ^  *«  ««t  of  living 
that  due  to  enhanced  prices  of  commodities  from  the 
farm  stands  easily  first.  In  the  year  1897,  when  the 
cost  of  living  was  at  the  lowest  point  reached  for  a 
generation,  die  mdex  figure  for  all  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  Stood  at  92.2.  But  the  average  index  figure 
for  all  farm  produce  was  still  lower,  namely,  86.7. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  average  index  figure  for  all 
commodities  throughout  Canada  stood  almost  exactly 
at  par,  100.1   the  figure  for  all  farm  produce  through 

In  1903  the  general  index  figure  for  all  products  and 
the  index  figure  for  all  farm  products  had  become 
almost  Identical,  110.5  for  the  former,  and  110.9  for 
he  latter.  By  1907  the  index  figure  for  all  commodi- 
ties had  mounted  to  126.2,  but  that  for  agricultural  com- 
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moditi*  to  129.6.    The  sudden  drop  in  textiles  in  th« 
foUowangyear,  from  126.1  in  im^^lU^Tn^fs 

moaities  for  the  year  to  120.8,  while  the  &mie  for 
farm  products  had  gone  up  to  131.1.     li^  19M  ^u  ° 
the  general  figure  was  121^2,  that  fo;  aSciiurkllT 
ductions  had  grown  to  134.9.     In    19T  rt«         ^    , 

SnofalM'-'f  ^''"  *''-  %u«sS  blme 
But  ?n  H.  f  n?"'"''  '^•^  ^3»-*  f<"  the  farm's  share 
But  in  the  bulletin  issued  for  the  month  of  June  1912 
when  the  cost  of  living  throughout  Canada  asTndicaS 
had  "l^T  r?^'"  *°'  "^°'«"''«  price  T„  it? 
to  J  W^h':Sn'  ^■°*  ""-  '"  -ordfS 

Sf=-o-/;'rnSins 

ncient      A  greater  production  on  the  farm  is  imnpr, 
tively  demanded  for  the  nation's  sake  ^ 

son  of  1??^."'^°'^'^  '"''™^*  "  "  detailed  compari- 
rdiffeint  01°"  V"'  T  "^  '■^'^  'l"^  *°  *•«'  P'icos 
1912      T  J     T  f  «°°'^'  ^°'  *«  """^^  "'"«e<l.  June 
for  poullv    air   r™,  °'  "^^  •«  "»  ^-"  200;   tha 
for  r^         •  '!.  f"'  *"  ""'""*'«  "^"d  ">e«ts,  178  9- 

ducts     w";  ""'  '°''*"'  '''••''    f°^  «»  dairv  p ;: 
ducts-lowest  among  produce  of  the  farm-137.4:   for 

ites  ap'rt  f±    ''•'•     ^."*  '^^  ^^'^  '''«'>-'  °f  all 
nnes  apart  from  farm  products  is  just  on  a  level  with 

being  137.9.     That  for  all  building  materials  come. 
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next,  IS '.6;    for  all  textiles    190  7 •     *„,   j 

Jufi'jr^s^r'Se."'^  -p^~.  "2-^;  for  .,i 

That  the  agricult  ral  base  of  supply  in  Canada  i« 

^i:Z7^r'-  '-''  '''''  "  --Ural  S J 
Z  bTA«  /„   ™  ;      '  -Peratively  needed,  is  shown 

oyer  d4,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  Durimr  the  la«t 
nine  n^onths  of  1912  this  e:qK.rt  trade  h^d  entiret 
ceased;  not  a  pound  of  butter  was  shipped  to  Br  tl!n 
On  d,e  contra.^,  Canada  now  in^ports  bTterfrol  S 
Zealand  Dunng  1912  we  imported  in  all  5,714  405 
pounds,  m  value  amounting  to  $1,511,654.  Of  e^ 
Canada  imported  during  the  year,    ch  efly   from   S^ 

1M80,219.     Of  stall-fed  cattle  over  46,000  head  were 

6  000  head  jn  1912.     In  1881  there  were  3,048,678 
sheep  upon  the  farms  of  Canada;   in  1901   2  510  239 
m  1911   2,106,010.    Were  we  to  'examine  o'tht  sma,!; 
ri    '^'"■°!^"'*  ^'  '*'°"'*'  fi-'l  *«  «««•«  -1"  hold- 
worth  of  beans,  and  imported  $210,145  worth      Were 

find  thT'""'*  *^'  °f  P"^  °*  ^"''^  P'"^'"'^  ^«  should 
1912  JmZT"';  ■'^'"'''  ^°'  ''"*'^-'  had  in 
?n  191?  Tb  ^^^^'.-^f'^y/f  1«  "Pon  her  farms  than 
in  1911.     The  receipts  of  fat  cattle  at  the  Toronto 

dt!k  fLl  ""  ^"■-  ^""^P-'-ding  facts  might  be 
cited  from  every  Province  and  in  many  fields  of  out- 
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woildLw"  ^'°^""'T  "P""  ^  '•"»  "  "««de<l  and 
woum  bring  sure  reward. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  showing  as  this  ooncerniug  rela- 

ive  prices  and  lowered  production,  one  may  ,^U  a  k 

n  the  interest  of  the  general  community,  "Why  t 

there  migration  from  the  farm?"  and  in    l.o  ■  *       ! 

not  be  I^    7      '^^  °^>"°*^  ^^'  ^y  """"hinery  can- 
not  be  the  sole  explanation.     Many  of  our  townships 
had  reached  their  maximum  of  population  bef^I 
chief   developments   in   machinerv   ),«^    *  u         i 
Many  New  England  "  toZ "  we'^  ^tm^ng  dep^d 

LZ'IJ  *^  '"^""'"^  °f  *«  nineteenth  Ztt; 
Let  us  endeavor  to  search  out  some  of  the  main  causes^^ 

shows^^rrstan^toltti:?^  'V'  f^^'^'^^ 

;^«fe«iie  soils.  iwirdrtZS^raiS: 

rrTre'f  *".  SpencerviUe,  right  ovef  agairZ 
village,  are  found  seven  adjoining  farms  without  « 
resident  farmer.  That  tract  of  knd  T  Jl  l 
atony,  thin-soiled  over  rock,  and  aS  Cn fa J"f: 
joining  areas.  Yet  on  that  now  arid  territory  stumps 
of  pine  still  remain  as  evidence  of  a  heavy  ^owthof 

We  thus  reach  the  first  of  the  economic  cause,  of  th. 
migration  from  the  farm,  due  to  an  e"  r  nTi 
of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  namely  the  openfnf 

ess  profitable  for  agriculture  than  for  forestry.     Lands 
that  are  very  valuable  for  forestry  may  be  quite  valu^ 

when  cleared  washes  with  the  rain,  leaving  exposed 
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rock,  but  which  is  held  by  binding  roots  while  under 
torest,  ,s  one  example.     Gravel    which    parts    readily 
with  Its  water  in  the  open  but  remains  moist  when  in 
woods  18  another.     Sand  which  drifts  with  the  wind  is 
a  third.     "It  IS  a  known  fact  that  in  certain  upland 
parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States  the  average  level  of 
the  ground-water  has  fallen  from  ten  to  forty  feet 
while  springs  and  wells  have  permanently  failed  "*     In 
their  original  condition  forests  throve  on  these  lands 
Once  cleared  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  conditions 
under  which  profitable  agriculture  could  be  carried  on 
iven  i-e-afforesting  has  become  difficult.     This  condi- 
tion holds  of  a  large  part  of  the  mountainous  and  hillv 
districts  of  the  world.     Yet  upon  these  districts  the 
waterflow  of  the  streams,  and  consequently  the  humidity 
of  the  climate,  and  ultimately  the  productiveness  of  all 
lands  depend.     Yet  the  policy  of  our  Governments  long 
fostered  exploitation  of  the  forests  upon  such  lands. 

A  great  economic  wrong  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
world  by  the  exploitation  of  all  natural  resources  a 
waste  made  possible  by  modern  means  of  transportation 
and  manufacture  employed  under  control  of  the  purpose 
of  present  gain  alone,  untempered  by  the  thought  of 
service  or  of  responsibility  for  the  future;  a  wrong  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  amount  to  actual  spoliation  of 
coming  generations,  of  such  magnitude  as  to  amount  to 
actual  defiance  of  the  God  of  Providence. 

The  world  of  to-day  is  in  the  position  of  an  heir  who 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  great  estate  and  is  reck- 
lessly squandering  his  patrimony : 

Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mlne.f 

•CommiMlon  of  Conservation,  Report  1,  p.  13 
t  Oliver  Goldsmith.  "  The  Traveller!" 
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Engineering  science  has  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
draw  rapidly  upon  all  resources;  transportation  has 
made  it  possible  to  seize  the  pristine  wealth  of  all  con- 
tinents, and  the  foolish  heir  of  the  ages  has  not  come 
to  his  senses  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his  new  domain. 

Men  are  to-day  becoming  millionaires  through  selfish 
exploitation  of  forest  and  stream  and  field  and  mine 
and  ocean,  and  of  the  toil  of  their  fellow  nien  until  not 
only  the  blood  of  the  poor  innocents,  but  also  the  dried- 
up  beds  of  the  brooks,  the  bared  rocks  of  the  hillsides, 
the  weed-covered,  scrub-covered  fields  of  our  fathers,  the 
shaft-and-tunnel  trap-doors  of  forsaken  mines,  and  the 
extinct  genera  of  sky  and  earth  and  sea  cry  aloud  to 
God  who  made  all  things  very  good,  to  the  God  who 
"  worketh  even  until  now,"  that  He  might  fashion  this 
earth  as  a  fit  habitation  for  all  men  of  all  generations. 

I  charge  our  farmers,  who  go  to  the  West  to  exploit 
the  virgin  fertility  of  the  prairies  and  have  no  thought 
of  making  a  permanent  home  for  themselves  or  their 
children  there,  with  a  dastardly  crime  against  society; 
— ^yet  it  is  a  crime  in  which  they  are  but  feeble  imita- 
tors of  the  objects  of  men's  worship  to-day,  the  million- 
aire exploiters  of  the  world's  wealth. 

Our  fathers  sinned,  both  in  ignorance  and  wilfully, 
and  we  their  children  are  paying  the  penalty  in  depleted 
communities,  but  even  while  paying  the  penalty  we  are 
sinners  beyond  our  fathers. 

Yet  again,  we  have  other  unoccupied  farms  where 
substantial  buildings,  enclosed  garden-plots  and  trim 
fields,  as  well  as  local  history,  attest  the  existence  of 
profitable  farming  carried  on  in  the  recent  past.  Here 
we  reach  another  error  in  the  realm  of  conservation — 
unscientific  farming  that  has  depleted  the  fertility  of 
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fn  Z  {    ^  1'   x^      ™'  throughout  the  Dominion    100 
in  each  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  900  in  n  T  '  oA 
in  Ontario   and  412  in  5  ''r      ''  ^"^  ''^  *3uebeo,  300 
tario,  ana  412  in  the  four  western  Provinces   fn 
discover  whether  there  waa  ,mnn  +»,       j^  -trovincea,  to 

.».  o»„„i^,  „n.L~  7„?i.''Sr.™: 

proviaed  in  the  soil,  leaving  their  lands  poorer  because 
thej  had  been  on  them."*  Yet  a  fair  numW  are  3 
onlj  maintaining  but  increasing  fertilitrand  in  tV 

::  of  the":' *'^  rr'  °'  ^°p '^-  ^'^^  ^^ "-  t  '; 

Scotia  46  per  cent    cf  tl,»  f  ^"     -^^  ^°^* 

t^„  ™  ,  .:  *^  '  *°^  increase  dating  from 

ten  years  ago,  while  in  Manitoba  not  one  farmer  fepor" 

•Commission  of  Conservation  Report.  Ill,  p.  57. 
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decre™'' rf /'  '"  T'  -"^--'^dgo  a  marked 

West-Mis  •  s:i.ziT\Trzr ''- 

LTfho  ?  eyer-mcreasing  profits  while  preserv 

:K^;di3S:'"^z7r^^^^^^^ 

only,  whether  present  o  proieXe  ^f^l"'^'--' 
exhausts  the  soil,  what  does  he  do  He  he^T  T 
;e  people  more  careless  and  less  ISen^ Ve^Ct 
hem  less  power  and  more  poverty  in  every  re  pect      On 

lit;  Si'f 'i^r  '^  r"™' """  ----the  S 

t.Iity  of  the  soil,  the  people  thereby  become  increasinriv 
efficient  and  capable.  These  two  go  toge  her  it  i« 
for  ns  to  see  that  the  fertility  of  our  soiS  L 
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report  from  a  virgin  Province  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  50,000  years  of  the  Creator's  deposits  in  that 
savings  bank  of  soil ;  that  not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
has  reported  any  increase  over  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
46  per  cent,  of  them  have  reported  a  decided  decrease. 
That  gives  us  much  food  for  thought.  It  brings  out  a 
grave  situation  for  consideration.  It  is  to  me,  much 
more  imminent  of  blessing  or  disaster  than  any  other 
material  question  now  before  the  West.'"* 

O  Demeter,  abounding  in  fruit  and  ears  of  the  liarvest, 
Well  may  this  fleld  be  wrought  and   yield  a  crop   beyond 
measure.f 

But  we  have  not  only  tracts  that  are  springing  up 
in  scrub  forest  and  other  areas  that  afford  pasturage  for 
the  stock  of  adjoining  farmers ;  the  major  portion  of  the 
land  in  the  township  of  Edwardsburg  is  for  sale.  :So' 
that  it  is  all  so  advertised,  though  much  of  it  is.  Lead- 
ing Edwardsburg  farmers  assure  me  that  three  out  of 
four  of  the  farmers  in  the  township  are  ready  to  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  for  their  acres.  Why  should  this 
be  the  case  ? 

The  Lands  Committee  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion carried  on  in  1911  an  investigation  gleaning  infor- 
mation fairly  representative  of  the  actual  conditions  in 
each  Province  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  well-planned 
farming  as  shown  by  systematic  rotation  of  crops,  the 
practice  of  sowing  selected  seed,  and  the  application  of 
manures ;  and  also  as  to  the  inroads  of  weeds,  insect 
pests,  and  plant  diseases.     This  inquiry  into  actual  con- 

•  Report  cited,  p.  92. 
t  Theocritus,  Idyll  X. 
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.litions  was  made  by  competent  men.     It  was  scientific 
research,  not  in  the  laboratory,  but  in  the  rural  com- 
munity.    The  Report  indicates  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  farms  are  run  under  good  systems  of 
cropping  and  good  methods  of  cultivation.     A  few  of 
the  salient  points  brought  out  by  the  survey  are:   That 
out  of  the  800  farms  under  investigation  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Quebec  and  Ontario,  on  only  25  per 
cent.  18  any  systematic  rotation  of  crops  followed-    in 
a  representat^ive  Ontario  county  "  a  percentage  of  the 
farmers  hardly  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term  system- 
atic  rotation."        Yet,   Dr.    Robertson   states,   wholly 
apar    from  the  effects  obtained  from  fertilizers,  and 
simply  by  the  use  of  a  rotation  which  includes  the  bean 
or  clover  crop,  there  has  been  in  specified  places  an 
mcrease  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent,  in  amount,  with 
an  increase  of  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  in  profit. 

F^:  rff''^'""'--'"  "^  ^"'"""on  Experimental 
OoZiV!  1 1  ^c  '^"*""-"'  ^^"''^  ">'-'  Select  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Agriculture,  in  1912,  that 
the  average  farmer  spends  $10  an  acre  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land  and,  according  to  the  census,  receives 
$15.50,  making  a  clear  profit  of  between  five  and  six 
dollars,  but  that  at  the  Experimental  Farm  cultural 
operations  cost  $11.77,  and  crop  return  is  $45.47  per 
acre,  making  a  profit  of  $33.70. 

.J,  tV'T'^'  *"  ""^  °^  '"^'"^'"^  ^'"-'d  the  Report  states 
hat  by  the  majority  of  farmers  nothing  is  done  T^ 
way  of  seed  selection  more  than   to  grade  the  grain 
rough  a  fanning  mill.     Yet  Dr.  Robertson  assure 

tdlZ  fr'T  ''""  ^'^  '^■•"'•■^  "'  Canada  can 
„  Jr^  „;.  ^"  °"*''"°'  ^"■'1  «^°P«  la«t  year  were 
worth  $193,000,000,  and  if  there  were  $193,000^00 
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rifi;.- 


more  of  wealth  coined  into  existence  out  of  chaos,  not 
transferred  ou.  of  one  pocket  into  another,  but  M 
mto  existence  by  intelligent  labor  out  of  otherwise  chaos 
mdifference,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  ability,  wani 
of  application,  waste  of  sun  power,  and  failure  to  use 
the  seed  power  that  is  all  about  us,-what  an  enriching 
gain  to  us  It  would  be !  If  the  crops  of  the  whole  North 
west  ast  year-Mai.itoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
-had  been  a  complete  failure,  so  that  nothing  ^ew 
what  a  depression  would  h,ve  come  over  Canada,  whai 
a  measure  of  dearth  and  starvation  would  have  come 
over  that  part  of  our  inheritance.  That  hints  at  the 
effect  on  our  national  life  of  $220,000,000  of  value 
from  crops  being  here  or  not  here.  The  doubling  of  the 
crops  of  Ontario  would  be  an  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  crops  of  Canada  almost  as  great  as  the  addition  of 
the  crops  of  these  three  great  Provinces  has  been  »* 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Robertson  directed  an  experiment 
carried  on  on  1,400  farms  throughout  Canada  wherein 
for  three  successive  crops  the  finest  heads  were  selected 
irom  the  most  vigorous  plants  of  wheat  and  oats.  The 
exact  amount  of  increase  was  computed  in  percentages. 
iJr.  Robertson,  recognized  everywhere  as  one  of  the 
worlds  trusted  leaders  in  reliable  experiment,  applied 
the  percentage  of  increase  thus  obtained  to  the  field 
crops  of  Canada,  finding  that  "if  all  fields  had  been 
sown  with  similarly  superior  seed,  not  imported  from 
Kamschatka,  but  selected  from  the  fields  and  farms  of 
Canada,  we  should  have  got  from  the  same  area  enough 
gram  to  fill  1,500  miles  of  railway  cars ;  enough  increase 
above  what  we  harvested  to  fill  1,500  miles  of  railway 

•  Commission  of  Conservation,  Report   III,  p.  91. 
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.are  i„  one  year      Surely  that  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  prevailed  all  over  Canada,  we 

^Tetootooo;  "^"""'"^  °^  ''■^  -'-  "^  -^  -P-^. 

Dlan^nr  ^'■°'"  'J'"  P'^valence  of  weeds,  insects,  and 
plant  d  seases   was  found   to  Ik,  heavy.     Taking  the 
farmers    own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  Ls- 
always,  when  carefully  given,  an  nnder^timate  because 
of  lack  of  tramed  habits  of  observation-this  runs  to 
an  average  of  $73  to  ,$100  to  each  farm.     There  are 
areas  in  the  West  actually  abandoned  through  the  pre- 
valence of  wild  oats  and  stinkweed.     In  the  county  of 
Brome   Quebec   orange  hawkweed  threatens  to  destroy 
the  pasture  and  has  reduced  ite  power  for  carrying  stock. 
In  Lanark  County,  Ontario,  the  injury  done  by  sow- 
thistle  IS  so  alarming  that  it  is  predicted  farms  will  be 
abandoned.      Dr.  Robertson  remarks,  in  reporting  on 
this  matter:    "I  do  not  want  to  say  an^hfn^dis 
paraging  about  Canada    .     .     .     but  I  have  to  go  to 
Scotland  once  in  a  while  to  get  the  delight,  the  ref^sh- 
ing  delight  to  one's  eyes,  of  seeing  farming  that  is  clean, 
and  beautiful  in  its  cleanness." 

Yet  Britain  once  suffered  most  severely  from  weeds. 
ihe  poet  Crabbe  gives  ns  this  vivid  picture:  - 

Rank  weeds  that  every  art  and  care  defy 
Reign  o'er  the  land  and  rob  the  blighted  rye- 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar 
And  to  the  ragged  Infant  threaten  war; 
There  popples  nodding  mock  the  hope  of  toll- 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil'; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf- 
6 
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With  mlBgud  tinn  T    r"'  ""  •''""  •"•■«•: 

ADd  a  Md  splendor  vainly  ahlnes  around.* 

Ix>88  through  inferior  stock  in  dairying  U  ho.^ 
The  average  yearly  yield  nf  mJlu  ""^y^^S.  "  heavy, 
is  4,540  lbs      Bnt  IJr  P*""  ""^  '"  On*"^ 

yielding  15  000    bir'  '"'\"''''  '"  '^^  P-vince 
At  th^W-     ■  •  ^"''  ■'"'™''  '•■at  ••"aph  23  000  lbs 

mf  thT'S  rveliJ^'p  ^^^*?^'"  ^^^-■^^-  ^" 
methods  in  use  i„  bILT^\T?T'''''  ^^^^'^^'i 

age  .yield  of  "f r^L  ^Kf  butf  "'^^f  ^  ''^'"•■ 
lbs.  in  1908.  ''""^'  "»  ^^64  to  220 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  our  loss     T»,->  *        i-      . 

and  wherWpp  ralfonhe   "  "'  •°°™'"^'^  ^-''• 
in  one  carload  '"  ^"''*"''  """^  ^  fo«nd 

one^ortntli?  ;S"°"°'"''-  r"'^-  -  -*  -'^ 
powers  o7r.Tr      •       ^'"°«    *°    '^«*    advantage  the 

science^;  utiH  •  ""T'"'  '"  '*«  «*""*  ^^'•^e  as  a 

adlt^then  "t  h!  :^""'*"™'  P-<l-tion  to  best 
-nan/liS^;;-^-^2;;^2^ 


•George  Crabbe,  "The  Village  u  U  U.- 


Evommv  cAivsKs  of  depletion-    «., 

^.^^  agriclture  to  othor  industries  and  to  legisla- 

tnJn  ^J  J'^C'-esstul  millers  must  establish  and  main- 
tain definite  uniform  brands  of  flo„r     oJJ        ,? 
find  that  they  can  combine  60  per  ce";  of  olt„  '  '"'I'"'' 
and  40  per  cent   of  VV„„f       ^  f  °*  Ontario  wheat 

™lts,  veLa^of    „r  w;tl:''  ^"^  '"'''  '^^ 

mereial  oats  to  offer  •  »li  •        ^^ "  "^  ^°^  <=o'n- 

and  tvDes     Tho  mt„i«  "^         mixea  varieties 

u  i.j'pes.     lie  whole  amount  was  secured  in  «!„^»i     j 

without  d  fficulty  all  true  tn  t\.    a  u     j  Scotland 

Socleil^p^'l^'^'   ^^'^   A""""!  P-eport.   Ontario   AgrlcuItu^I 
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/;  ! 


if  that  be  done  it  ^U^  '  «_««-«^-l.  assuring  us  that 
crops  by  several  nerl?^     f  T"^  '"'"«  °*  «"»»« 

atSnr^rrtr^^-^.'r^a^^^ 

double  L2olJi^L%    "*''•     ?"*  '""'^  ^"''^ 

per  cent  of  wW  lu  "**  approximately  S5 

«-er.  WbattheT^er'sSt^nmL^tr 
eonsmners  paid  thirteen  and  one-third  WlH^  a  J^" 
mission  appointed  bv  the  State  of  TSTb!.  v    il 
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pXTutt'S^tr '"  ^"'^^  '-'■  -  -  --- 

qu^t:  oi  St  Irft  '"^T^  -'^"'^  'o  the 
what  sent  to  market     ^J"^"^^  °f  the  farm  and 

To  every  hidTolW  S'of  ""''  '?^'"*^««- 
ada  the  main  iiiH„.fW  .  ?.      °*  ''''P*""'^  from  Can- 

*5;  -anStolrSrrStlf  f°"^-  ^^^«'-' 
and  agriculture,  «5l  In^!f'  '  'T'^'^ft  $16; 
dustriespayour  debit/th  P/°P°'tioa  do  our  in- 

ofthi^aiiU^Jtiltatllrb"-  ''°"'<"'"« 
butter  exported  fm™  ii     "''V     ^  '"wiMss.    « The 

1909  w^m  TSlZ^r'"'^  *°  »'«"'  Britain  in 

that  almost  fi4S£  i^j'  7^  f9,802,400;  and 

out  of  Demnark  fe^  ^  S  7  """"^  "*  *»"**«'  <">™ed 

did  each  thoZ.dl^SH^T''  f  ^^'^^"'^  "^^ 

to  New  England     The«  •    ^  '^'^^  °"*  °^  ^"^beo 

national  ^S^^rJonZ      "  T"'*  ^'^^^'^  ^^  t^e 

doW  wolSTbutter  imf'^'-r'    ^^% -iUion 

than   each   thoSand  tns   rr'^'"«  *^u'  ^'"'^  ^^- 
$14,000 1»*  °*   ^*y'    ^o'th   at  most, 

a  few  farmer  whose  ^  T  "^'«*'^''l'°od  there  are 

price  than  ^1  7  S^ZT^^^iLr' '''':' 
from  England  enm,»t.        -"""t^-       ^he  Danes  take 

uationX^%r^«trr  "°"'^  *""  '^y  °*h- 

a^d  eggs,  b^^  0^*1,^""'  '"""'^'''^  °^  *'"''«''  »>''«»>. 
theirTh^liXattntlrr  Tf ^'  *°  ff  ^- 
-     -o,thesuperiorit/o?t^SLtrb:J?r 


•Conwrratlon  OoomlMlon,  III,  p.  103. 
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eggs,  they  get,  as  a  premium,  more  than  we  spend  on 
our  rural  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  "* 

Moreover,  the  farmer  bears  economic  wrongs  as  well 
as  suffers  under  economic  failure.     The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Country  Life  transmitted  by  President 
Eoosevelt  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
m  1909  lays  the  chief  emphasis  upon  tiis  feature  of  the 
farm  problem.    In  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission the  first  of  the  main  special  deficiencies  in  coun- 
try life  IS     disregard  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  land- 
worker.      The  handicaps  which  they  have  speciaUy  in 
mind  are:  the' speculative  holding  of  lands,  the  mon- 
opolistic control  of  means  of  transportation  and  of 
streanw;  wastage  of  forests,  with  consequent  exposure 
to  floods  and  to  disastrous  soil  erosion;  and  restraint  of 
trade.     They  find  that  farm  property  bears  an  unjust 
share  m  taxation.     And  among  the  remedies  which 
they  recommend  are  "  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  by 
experts    .    .    .    into  the  farmer's  disadvantages  in  re- 
gard to  taxation,  transportation  rates     ...     and 
predit,    ...    and  careful  attention  to  the  farmer's 
interests  in  legislation  and  the  tariff."! 

Speculative  holding  of  lands  has  not  as  yet  become  a 
handicap  to  farmers  in  Eastern  Canada.  But  speoula- 
Uye  buying  of  farm  lands  is  a  menace  of  the  near  future. 
rjToughout  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Hlmois  farm  lands  have  more  than  doubled  in 
price  within  a  decade.  So  soon  as  there  is  any  check 
u^n  the  freeness  of  land  for  settlement  in  our  own 
West,  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  these  States  wiU 
be  found  m  Canada  as  well.  The  rise  is  speculative  in 
*The  same,  p.  104. 
t  Country  Life  CammlMloa,  Report,  p.  8. 
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t^TL  /''T/'  •'^'^^^  "^^  ^^'^'^^  i'^tifi<«- 
taon  to  be  found  for  it  m  the  relation  between  invest- 

m^t^d  «tum  m  farming  as  an  industry  at  present 
ne  uiflatxon  m  pnce  would  seem  to  be  due  to  antici- 
nZ  V  P'"'^''^^  d«'°«^d  for  land  in  the  near 
futoe.  Its  immediate  result  is  a  deceptive  prosperity 
and  a  change  in  the  character  of  oLerlp.^The 

ctTn  '"  r  '  \^"°''  ^"''^^  '^'^^^  "^^in^t  in- 
creased va  ue,  and  mortgages  are  increasing; lid  maS 

Ws  seU  at  the  first  slight  rise  to  capi^i  t  inveT« 
who  reap  die  profits  of  further  rise  in  value,  whil" 
tenants  replace  agricultural  owners.  This  phase  of  the 
pr^m  IS  one  in  regard  to  which  the  intereT  of  t 

St^^r"  "  "^"^^  ^  ""'  adage:  Eorewamed 
bimes^otijlo^^  oTf  St'"^'^  "^  "^'^ 

swbons.  The  townships  everywhere  are  checkered 
1  '^o'^^Fed  squares.  The  farmer  is  pressed  'ar 
out  upon  the  prairie.  The  haulage  to  the  elevator  U 
increased  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life  lie  at  a  di  ! 
tance.  The  making  of  roads  is  retarded.  Every  mile 
01  long^tance  travel  is  an  economic  loss.  The  schools 
«e  under  a  handicap.  The  organization  of  the  town- 
ships 18  rendered  less  effective. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  great  rail- 
way systems  of  Canada  to  the  farmer  t^  with 
questions  touching  public  welfare.     The  larger  aspect 

Country  Life  Commission  are  with  us  embraced  under 
this  head.  The  policy  followed  in  opening  the  West 
was  controlled  more  largely  by  consideradL  of  rail- 
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plaid  o^l^Si^^S^^rK^i!^  -^r  «>«;  when 

age.    Eventual   nation'^lptgLrtuw'^I '"g*' 
more  fully  secured  h^  .  ^"eress   would    have    been 

more  helpful  lineT  ItLMli       '  ^^"'^"^  "?»" 

agricultx^alpXriS    nTeEr'""*"""''^'''''' 
by  the  forcing' of  ^esTemgXS>wil"  ""^  '^^^f 

of  railway  haulageTle  ?  alTr«""°'" 
ducts  with  2  UnS  StaL     H'*^   "^  '^«™«"  P'"" 

2'o?XTarrv''^"'  ''^'^  *^  ^''-^  0^^' 
of  theS:trcr  p^aLTs*  Setrrr 

ment  and  all  progress  is  thereb '  gre^SUS     P" 
Our  system  of  banking  throws  ^  „«/,«  K   ? 

^..tT;  in  th'eTr?  ^^^'^^^  ^--^ 
would  be  provision  for  sinking  into  debt.     These  indi- 
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viduals  belong  to  the  same  economic  school  as  did  the 

i^Z'7    \7^'V  ^l'^  °*  •"•'  ^"^  ^"'«d.  said  that 
Jidnt  matter,  for  the  horse  had  cost  him  nothing, 
us  he  had  paid  for  him  in  labor.    Credit  is  one  of  the 
strong  factors  of  modem  progress.     The  farmer  needs 
It  for  the  ntjhzing  of  production  in  advance  of  sale, 
loo  much  capital  is  idle  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 
When  the  manufacturer  has  a  hundred  plows  in  his 
warehouse  he  can  realize  upon  them  at  once  by  bor- 
rowing upon  them  as  security..    When  the  farmer  has 
a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  his  granary  he  cannot 
borrow  upon  it,  although  it  is  the  best  collateral  security 
m  the  world      Our  banking  laws  e^cpressly  forbid  the 
banks  to  make  such  loans.     The  farmer  must  secure 
current  loans  by  personal  note  or  by  chattel  mortgage 
In  consequence,  although  the  farmer  is  the  safest  of  pri- 
I^t^^r"^?-^'  nevertheless  pays  the  highest  rate  of 
mterest.    Not  in  aU  countries,  however.    France  and 
O^rmany  for  i-tance,  have  provided  adequate  farm 
credit.     And  thus,  while  strong  national  governments 
oUam  permanent  loans  at  2  per  cent,  interest;  while 
caU  loans  in  New  York  bear  2.46,  and  the  Bank  of 
i-nglands  discount  rate  in  1911  averaged  3.47;  while 
the  best  eommer  lal  paper  in  New  York  bears  4.10 
strong  railroad  bonds  4.60,  public  utiUties  5.00,  the 
best  industrials,  5.50,  and  average  industrials,  6.50; 
while  French  farmers  borrow  at  4.30,  German  farmers 
at  4.40,  and  even  Arab  farmers  in  Egypt  at  8.00,  the 
American  farmer  borrows  at  an  average  of  8.50  per 
cent.     Farmers  in  the  Canadian  West  are  charged  10 
per  cent,  by  the  banks. 

Our  general  system  of  taxation  is  an  economic  injus- 
tice to  the  farmer.    All  taxation  should  fall  upon  value 
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generation  owiu,  i  abLZ  /  "v*"  '""  to  see  that  e«h 
has  oijjr  a  Uf^  interTS^^t       '*"  ""^  Pwduotion,  but 
-«Wfaeto„"l:7:^„^-'^J^:e.Itlu    S.ere 
economic  sense:   "labor  "  ;^  I'j-        f    "*  '*■  ''degt 
toil;  capital;  ^dsS  'tJ'   "*  -^'"^^  "»  ^"  « 
«  the  so^all^i  C!!^!^  •    ^'  ^'"tribntioa  of  society 
not  only  in  the  pZ7tTT?'"K  ^'^'^  "  'o-«d 
and  in  the  inter^'  o1  clJS'  'S^T-*^:  "^  °'  ^"^^ 
dnctivo  surplus  »  of  Sitt.1  ^''^  *'"«  "  "*?«>- 
ment  of  the  value  of  W  Tl         f^"     "^   i^- 
by  "ociety,  shoiUd  £0^^'  o.^!!'  ""t  >**'«»*«  earned 
IJnt  in  ite  own  enti^  ft^  ^^  'e  1"'"'  °'  *^*^»' 
The  function  of  taxation!  «  w T^^*"'^*  "^  *«««• 
J-d.  labor,  or  caS  7^1^'^  «  •>"<»-  np- 
the  patient  wilWes^  oS  t   ^r*""  "**''^  to 
to  appraise  the^^f  p^^^^J^^^^-  ^  bearlTbut 
partner  with  the  other  S Id  to  "!  .  """'"^  "  " 
her  own.    And  had  «>Z^  T         ^^  *"«"  ^  ^er 
wealth  would  be  he«  frilK    T.  "^  "^^  ^"^  ^"th. 
would  be  relieveXm  fiJ^K  '"'"'  """^  ^^'  '»««'l«« 
and  of  riches.     U^T  Sff a'^ "f"^^  ''^  ^'^ 
accomplish  tWs  true  t«S       J        °^  government  to 
the  cWef  suW    hTTsT   "^""  '""'  '"^^  « 
beneath  uneconomic  ta^a In  l^""' P'*'^^'" '^'"•Ider 

quence  the  heaviest  loarr;ir     "^"^  '*  ^  «"- 

out  on  the  toM  t^ph^e™  wL""'^.'^,"'''  «"  <"^  "»<>. 
ana  tnmpie  on  His  word. 
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Behold  thii  Klorlooa  temple  witli  dome  ot  starry  iky 
And  floor  of  greeneward  icented  and  tree*  for  plltan  M«h. 
And  Mnc  of  bird,  for  muric,  and  bleat  of  lamb,  for  pra^, 
And  Incenae  of  1  vreet  Twor.  arlalnt  eTorywliere. 

Behold  HU  table  bounteoui  .pread  over  land  and  wa. 
The  .lire  reward  ot  labor,  to  every  mortal  free- 

^  „■■?■'  ^'"^  ^"""'''  "*"*"  t"'™  "^  the  refrain, 
God  made  the  world,  but  glyeth  It  onto  the  ion.  of  men.' 

•  J.  W.  Bengough,  "  Verses  Orave  and  Gay." 
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Mr  lord  rM«  tkroui*  w,  p^„, 

™*  "toitrel  h«rpeth  merrUy 
I^e  «lIor  Plough,  0,.  , ^",^' 

Batf.Mtoe«hwWer'bZ 
The  farmer  feedeth  aU. 

Smith  h«mmereth  cherrr-reii  th.  _ 

—Ckarlei  a.  Letand. 
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I 


o.erme'h':iru"„7;rm'r'"-''-- 
"-r;e^?;;"xroo5- 

— «.  W.  (Wider. 


CHAPTER  III, 

the  efficiency  of  itB^nirt?..      ""  '^''"  '*'°^«-    And 

"In  those  daThalf  thelfirr'  ^^  .i'^^™''*- 
'"f'onnt  produced  was-"  t^e^l,  "^  "*  ''^^o'^-  The 
about  eight  bushels  the  ac«  L  !.!f-  ""  *"  ^^'""P'^' 
than  a  third  of  an  avera^  '  I  T^  jears-Iess 
'n.erewerenoartiLaT^^'V*  *'  P""''*  «««• 
nop  any  of  the  farailiarST  a?!  """  ''°'  '°""^' 
was  little  or  no  winter  f^'  consequence  there 

-Id  be  n.ade  Z^l^'  ^Se"*"  """^  '"''^  ^ 
"tunted  by  the  privations  Jd  hard  w"  •  ?""'  ""^ 
average  weight  of  a  good  o^  wn       'T  '''7«*«'--     The 
weights.     Sheep,  too  ^re "LT  "'"^''  ^°"'  ^""'^'^J- 
'o  maturity,     i  aUT; Telin'  ""«'  ""^  ^''•^'^ 
more  than  two  pounds     Whh  iflM  '  ^T"  ^"^  "»' 
.little  or  no  strong  mLre      Tr f     "^  """'^  '^«'«  ^a« 
«g,  to  take  wheaf  asTlt^dai^y?  T'^  ''*'"•  ''°«*- 
ti-es  as  n>uch  as  it  d<^s  iTw     B„t?h     "  I!'"^'  "'"« 

population,  thoi-^r^-tS--^^^^^^^^ 
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eighth  p.rt  of  that  which  i,  gathered  .t  pM«n,t"» 
am  grent  „  h„  been  the  progrew  of  the  art  of  fanniM 
•moe  f     period  when  the  yield  was  one^ighth  of  that 
now  obtained  from  equal  areas  of  arable  land,  relatively 
to  the  adraace  in  world  progress  in  general  since  the 
advent  ^^^-e  modem  industrial  world,  agriculture  is 
falW  behind      There  has  not  been  the  multiplying 
of  efficiency  in  this  field  that  there  has  been  in  the  pro 
duction  of  cotton  or  of  steel.    Marvellous  as  has  been 
the  progress  m  the  development  of  better  varieties  of 
grain— for   instance,    our   new   Canadian   barley    of 
which    a    recent    issue   of    World's   Work   editorially 
says :  welve  grains  of  barley  have  encircled  the 

earth-twelve  grains  of  barley  borrowed  from  Canada 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have  sent  millions  of 
their  progeny  abroad  over  our  land.     Their  fame  has 
made  this  new  race  sought  even  as  far  as  Russia 
It  has  added  many  millions  to  the  profit  of  the  man  ou 
the  soil,  -It  has  not  kept  pace  with,  for  example,  the 
advance  in  the  conquest  of  disease  by  modem  medical 
science.     And  this  relative  slackening  of  pace  is  much 
greater  among  the  main  body  of  agriculturists  than 
among  Its  leading  exponents.     The    problem    of   the 
farm,  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  as  an  art   is 
simply  this:  how  to  apply  all  the  elements  of  modem 
efficiency  as  wrought  out  in  the  industr-al  world  as  a 
whole  through  invention  and  organization  to  that  a  t 
throughout  its  whole  extent.     Where  this  is  done  su,- 
cessfuUy,  as  in  Denmark,  the  rural  problem  is  not  felt. 

So  great  is  this  relative  failure  of  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation that  farm  lands  have  slight  value  to  the  farmer 

•Thorold  Rogers,  "M*nual  of  PoUUcal  Economy,"  p.  leg. 
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IrZ.^TT"'"'-  ^^'^  «ive  him  little  more  than 
opportxuuty  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  workman.  Tha" 
18  he  receives  no  «  rent,"  as  that  t«rm  is  used  in  poIUi- 
cal  economy,  and  little  return  for  capital.  The  Wr 
s  at  once  landlord,  capitalist  and  workman.  As  W 
lord  he  owns  his  land  surface.  As  capitalist  t  Zs 
his  builjngs,  h:s  stock,  his  implements,  and  the  tlh 
m  which  he  keeps  his  land-all  that  the  farmer  in 

the  landlord.  As  workman  he  fulfils  a  double  fLc^ 
t  wVTr?^'  of  a  business  and  manual  laborer. 
As  landlord  he  is  entitled  to  fair  rent  as  trustee  for  his 

Sll  a"'  ''"  ^r  ""*  ^''"^'^'^^  ""^''^^d  special 
TeJlTf  ^''T"^'''  ^«  has  the  right  to  the  usual 
reward  of  capital-and  the  reward  of  capital,  when 
te  nsks  also  are  kept  in  view,  should  be  f'iri;  'u" 
*  vfi?"'/*  employment.  As  a  workman  he  Tb 
entitled  to  the  wages  of  labor  and  of  management.     The 

irl°^r^.!°  ^  P"'*^  '"^*  "*  -^y  '">"^««  i«  labor's 
wage  aien  the  wage  of  superintendence;  next  comes 
capital's  portion  with  its  two  shares,  the  first  for  mdn- 
tenance  the  second  for  interest;  and  last  of  all  the 
portion  for  rent.  Now,  in  many  cases  the  whole  ilme 
of  the  farmer  is  sufficient  only  for  wages  of  labor  and 
^anagemen  with  nothing  left  as  return  for  the  invest- 
or RlTr^n'  ""t  ^«"'*'°^''-  ^'^'  fif'^^'^  years  ago 
Mr.  Eobert  Sellar,  the  able  editor  of  the  Huntingdo^ 
Gleaner,  made  a  series  of  first-hand  investigations  into 

of  Chateauguay  and  Huntingdon,  Quebec,  and  showed 

conclusively  that  many  received  no  return  not  only  a. 

economic  rent,"  but  even  for  capital  invested  in  equip- 
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pression,  when  farm  prices  were  less  than  one-half  what 
they  are  at  present.  But  it  was  also,  be  it  noted  fn 
one  of  our  most  fertile  districts,  the  Ch^teauguay  valley 
and  among  a  people  who  rank  as  one  of  our  pro^ssS 

tnc   at  that  penod  must  hold  even  at  this  time  in  less 
fertile  districts.     The  same  facts  are  presented  from 

'^Nearr'"^*  "*r"  ''^  "'•  ^""^  H.  WiW 

Near  Ithica   New  York,  farmers  prosper  as  they  do 

in  few  parts  of  the  State,  but  by  a  surveymade  bTthe 

farmers  the  average  labor  income  was  only  $423.  That 
18,  after  paying  interest  on  their  invested  capital  and 
accountmg  for  work  done  by  others  the  farm'r t  aWe 
to  pay  himself  a  wage  of  only  about  $1.20  per  day  "• 
Nor  IS  this  to  be  considered  a  trifling  item  in  ^ur 
na^nal  prosperity.  A  superficial  obsel^er  might  sup- 
pose the  capital  investment  of  our  farmers  a  bagateUe 
ompared  with  that  in  our  great  transportation,  mt  J 
fac  uring  and  commercial  interests.     The    truth  7L 

infof  thet"  r-  J^-^'  *^^  Horticultural  Build 
ng  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Torx,nto 
"On!  ,«^t«""ner  was  flying  bearing  the  legend: 
Ontario's  Farmers'  Invested  Capital  One  Billion  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Million  Dollars."  It  is  vTtalTo 
Ontario's  welfare  that  that  amount  be  not  suS  L 
unremunerative  investment.     Ontario's  investment  in 

Suit  fr  '\^"'-''  *""  ""  ^*'"'<''''«  •''--t»™t « 

mdust  lal    enterprises.     These    the    Financial    Tin.es 
estimates  at  $1,245,000,000.     It  is  greater  than  all  the 
•"Men  and  Religion  Messages,"  Vol,  VI.  p.  2. 
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savings  of  the  people  of  Canada  held  as  liquid  assets. 
These,  as  deposited  in  the  banks,  amount  to  slightly 
over  one  bilhon  dollars.  For  every  dollar  Canadf  has 
invested  in  manufacturing  she  has  five  dollars  invested 
m  agriculture. 

Again,  there  is  a  fixed  charge  against  the  f k  m  which 
must  be  constantly  met  or  f.-  ming  cannot  continue.     It 
as  the  subsistence  wage  for  tne  family  and  cost  of  wear 
and  tear  of  the  plant.     Income  from  whatever  source 
must  meet    his  of  necessity,  and  more  than  this  for 
satisfactory  living.    Beyond  it  lies  the  "  productive  sur- 
plus,   which  makes  the  business  a  progressive  one,  and 
beyond  this  again  the  surplus  proper,  which  constitutes 
the  prize  for  which  progressive  industry  strives.     Sur^ 
pose  this  fixed  charge  to  be  $750,  suppose  it  $1,000— 
It  varies  with  the  standard  of  living-if  income  falls 
below  this  amount  the  alternatives  are:  to  abandon  the 
farm,  to  live  on  in  grinding  poverty,  to  seek  some  side 
me  of  gam,  or— to  make  farming  pay  better.     The 
two  former  alternatives  are  ruled  out  for  us  by  our 

Set''"'  ^'"^  °*  *^'  *"""'  ''  *"  *"•"  *"^'- 
Some  look  for  seasonal  industries  to  be  established  in 
the  country.  The  demand  for  farm  labor  is  to  some 
extent  a  seasonal  one;  help  is  needed  at  certain  times: 
there  ,s  leisure  at  others.  It  is  thought  that  other 
seasonal  industries  might  be  made  to  dovetail  in  with 
this.  The  hat  factories  of  Brockville  and  those  of  Mat- 
teawan  New  York,  call  away  certain  SpencerviUe 
people  for  a  time  twice  a  year.  Let  us,  the  suggestion 
runs,  have  many  such  seasonal  industries  in  the  coun- 
try Itself.  I  fear  the  whole  scheme  is  quite  Utopian 
It  might  serve  the  other  industries  slightly;    it  could 
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never  widely  serve  the  farm  home.     There  i.  i„,l«^ 
force  in  Dr.  Robertson's  words  befo«,  tlTr  ^ 

Commission-  "  A  „„„J  .   V       .        *''®  Conservation 

tries-not  for  profit,  but  for  l'  L'att  o7ti:  Ws" 

LlfTT,,"'"'  t  '""^  -t^faetion^eti^f 
Labor,  mteUigent,  skilful  laW,  labor  with  good" 

i£Ws  if  fa  A^S\rtzs:iorr:! 

rather  than  for  economic  ends      A  bot^, 

and"f;tt?e't£dtLl::rcLl"-*^^-  *^«  ^"^ 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  done  so  much  for 

I     h  agriculture  through  promoting  co^peraTo^  hL 

uttered  a  famous  dictum    concerning   the    need     o1 


•Conrervatlon  CommlMton,  in,  p.  9j. 
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position,  contr^l^  the  whTprotct  VT\  "°'^°^''' 
tively  by  capitalist  and  ll^r  "o  tf  '^^"'• 

ness  of  the  favner  lies  in  thir't^^.1^  T'"""""  ^'*- 
fi^ing  the  price  for  whll,\      '„  ^  ^^  ^  °°  ^°><*  « 

voice  in  &dng  the  prir^f  tZ  ^'^  ""'''  "^^  "" 

in  his  occupation  andTls^,-.,w"'r*''*'''  '^^'^^'^l 
has  become  worid^wS  ±.  '*"'' ^^^/'^  '^^  "'"'^«* 
the  carload  hTL       '         ^  "^^  °^  ^''^  ^^as  become 

of  deliver;^!  1^^,  ""f  P'"'^"*''^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
therhood.  ThetpaHf  T/'^f v *^'  '"°'*«™  »"«- 
on  modem  lines^Nevei  '^  ^^"  ""^  "^^  "^^^ 
pendent  houS  S~  «Xl  'T^  ^'^ 
any  more  than  we  can  have  th'^n  ""^^^'^ 

omio  remedy  is  fom.^  f^„      T  "*  *"e  econ- 
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organization  whose  formative  processes  thcnselves  shall 
prove  to  be  at  once  the  needed  ethical  disciplines  which 
shall  bring  the  new  age  into  touch  with  God  through 
Christ  and  the  social  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction 
of  aspirations  now  unrealized. 

All  lands  must  be  put  to  their  best  use.  In  Edwards- 
burg  we  have  several  thousands  of  acres  of  sand-bar- 
rows. Once  they  had  mould  enough  to  yield  large 
crops  of  com,  rye  and  potatoes.  Now  they  afford 
scanty  pasture.  So  soon  as  the  mould  is  once  broken 
through  they  become  drifting  sand.  There  are  already 
many  hundreds, of  small  areas  where  the  sand  drifts 
m  wavelets  with  every  wind.  It  is  beautiful,  but  with 
a  beauty  which  is  costly  and  is  unappreciated.  The 
fertile  intervales  between  the  sand-barrows  are  threat- 
ened.    Herein  lies  a  real  community  danger. 

For  years  past  I  have  urged,  from  every  available 
platform,  the  instant  duty  of  reafforesting  every  acre 
where  drift  may  yet  occur.  Last  year  I  was  invited  by 
a  farmer  in  the  neighboring  township  of  Augusta  to 
visit  his  farm  and  see  a  plantation  of  four  thousand 
thrifty  young  pine  trees  from  one  to  four  years  old 
growing  where  drifting  sand  had  been.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  had  supplied  the  seedlings  free  of 
charge.  It  is  the  beginning  of  much  that  is  yet  to  be. 
Forestry,  silviculture,  shall  yet  rank  with  agriculture. 
Its  importance  as  an  occupation,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
importance  in  conserving  stream  flow,  rainfall,  fertility, 
and  climate,  or  in  supplying  the  world's  timber  needs, 
'4  ^"V'!?'"^'^-  "^•'''  example,  in  our  Province  of 
iiritish  Columbia  the  timbered  land  will  have  10,000 
to  40,000  feet  of  timber  to  the  acre,  say  on  an  average 
25,000  feet,  which  would  furnish  to  our  transportation 
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m  wages  only  over  five  dollars  per  thousand  feet    o 
$m  per  acre;  and  the  Government  would  receive  fiftv 
S  per  thousand  feet,  or  $12.50  per  acreTrlalt^ 
How  many  years  of  cultivation  foVagriculturaTnur" 
IH.es  would  it  take  U,  produce  the  same  r^.u"  -^To 

ment   I  may  refer  to  waste-land  planting  in  FraX 
which  was  earned  on  with  State  aid  by  municipaS 

2,300,000  acres  of  absolute  waste  land  of  various 
d^nptaons  were  reclaimed  by  forest  plan  inl  aTa 
1  f  .T  ^  'l^'OOO.OOO-  These  areas  are  Z  esti 
mated  to  be  worth  $135,000,000,  and  fumishTnnual 
crops  valued  at  $10,000,000,  or,  in  other  wordsS 

w  aUowed  to  return  to  forest  without  care  the  result  is 

ft^such  woods  as  are  the  fields  of  the  College  at  Ste 
Anne  from  those  of  the  Syrian  peasant,     lef  me  cie 

cnusetts.  Three-year-old  plants  of  Norway  sDm«. 
were  set  out  in  1878  on  hillsides,  in  poor TL^^" 
nnfit  for  cultivation,  which  was  yielding  less  thaj  fifty 

State  five  dollars  per  acre.  In  1910  four  average  trees 
were  cut  for  wood-pulp.     They  ran  from  56.7  to  7^8 

•John  Hendry,  Commission  Of  Conservation  II  p  93 
t  Dr.  B.  E.  Pernow.    The  same,  I,  p.  32. 
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feet  in  height  and  from  0.9  to  1.3  feet  in  diameter  at 
tiie  base.  The  four  trees  gave  70.6  cubic  feet  of  timber 
for  pulp,  which  yielded  1,225  lbs.  of  the  dry  product. 
At  the  present  price  of  pulp  the  total  yield  per  acre,  if 
cut,  would  be  $1,111.  If  to  the  value  of  the  land  an 
equal  sum  be  added  for  the  planting,  plus  compound 
interest  and  taxes,  the  total  capital  employed  may  be 
estimated  at  $64.83  per  acre,  so  that  the  total  yield 
for  32  years  would  be  $1,046,  or  $32.70  per  acre  for 
each  year.*  AU  hillsides  and  all  rough  lands  in  the 
world  should  be  in  forest. 

A  few  miles  fro^n  SpencerviUe  stands  a  shaft  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Macintosh  apple  tree  grew.  In 
its  native  home.  Eastern  Ontario,  this  fine  variety 
attains  an  exceUence  wHoh  it  reaches  nowhere  else; 
and  here  it  should  be  largely  grown.  The  orchard 
lands  of  British  Columbia  command  a  price  of  $1,000 
an  acre.  Yet  large  areas  in  our  Eastern  Provinces— 
those  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  Macintosh  in  East- 
em  Ontario,  for  instance,  the  Fameuse  near  Montreal, 
or  the  New  Brunswicker  in  the  St.  John  VaUey— are 
in  the  market  for  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  or  even 
one-fortieth  of  that  price  because  now  devoted  to  dairy- 
ing and  grain-growing,  which  under  scientific  orchard- 
ing would  yield  as  large  returns  as  do  the  Okanagan 
fruit  lands.  Not  over  one-tenth  of  the  suitable  land  is 
under  orchard  in  the  far-famed  Annapolis  Valley. 

Putting  the  land  to  a  more  appropriate  use  has 
proved,  in  specific  cases,  a  real  solution  of  the  problem 
of  depopulation.  Fruit-growing  has  sa.ed  the  situa- 
tion in  several  counties  in  Ontario.    Wentworth  County 

•  PuWlcatlons  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute, 
nome*  voL  1,  No.  6,  p.  84, 
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«  one  of  the  ten  Cenang  Diatricto  with  >  nowinK  rural 
populataon.  Letui,td.eSaltfleet.oneofKS™ 
«  an  Ulnatration  of  our  principle.  Thi,  U  a  E£' 
fr^t^wingtownahip.    After  a  temporary  deTliS 

2,765  m  1891  to  3,029  in  1901,  and  4,458  in  1911 
an  mcreaae  of  61  per  cent,  in  twenty  yea^;  while  B  1 
brook,  lyuig  juat  behind  it,  with  ordinary  agriculture 

period  The  County  of  Lincoln  is  another  of  the  grow- 
ing districts.  North  Grimsby  is  an  example  S7u 
frmt-growing  townships,  increasing  in  rural  population 

iri's  ^o  •'l^"  ^'  •*°'-  i»  a  score  of  years: 
wlale  SouA  Grunsby,  immediately  adjoining,  declined 
^a  m«ed  farming,  from  1,610  in  1891  to  1,379  i^ 
1901  a  loss  of  14  per  cent  in  ten  years,  but  which  with 
the  adoption  of  orcharding  has  again  begun  to  hold  its 

°J^^,  i"  *l  .f  *^^  *^°  ^'"''^"K  districts-in  aU  of 
which  there  had  been  a  previous  decline  of  population- 

^Iture  "*^°^**°°  °^  **""*  "^*  °*  '^'""^  '^'^ 

Another  point  of  exceeding  interest  is  to  be  noted  in 
this  com.ect.on  The  class  that  is  growing  is  always 
the  one  wh.ch  .s  rendering  fullest  service  to  the  com- 
munity, not  the  one  which  is  taxing  it  most  severely. 
Such  IS  the  case  with  the  fruit-growers  of  Canada  in 
comparison  with  her  general  farmers.  In  1911,  when 
the  average  index  figure  for  farm  products  in  general 

116.1,  with  a  drop  m  tho  summer  fru.;  season  to  89.1. 
Ihe  average  figure  for  the  decade  has  been  only  107. 
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of  1h";  'S«?n  :f"^'^.->^o^  -rely  the  fri^ 

point  TfX  Xtnfrthi  f  fff"';  ''•'  "''i-*- 
suited  to  grass  And  Lf  ,  ^*'°  "^  ""'  «»«  •«•» 
neither  wfear'nor  1  *^     '  '"'"'  '^'*''  "  ^'»«'  «d 

protect, ";;  rthroirG"*''"  ?•"  •'°'-"-' 

crop  in  extent    rt=  .  *"*  foremost 

worU.  TZ  n  1™  ."'T'  P"^"**'  °f  *h« 
»«..    In  W  clr;  "  n*^  *°  •*  ''''P*«^  '^  «"«" 

;-..jrfndr^;oarrJS^^^^^^^^ 

n^rrhret/sirxt  r^  -"- 
^  ThTJhtttrr  '"tr  ^-  '^^  p-^-" 

-gar-Wt^;  :i^^f  S  ^^  f  e  cotton  b^t,  th^ 
adaptation.    I„  the  fut„r  ^  ^  '^"^*  *'*  *^" 

or  rough  adapt:tii\'nS  ™7''  iTnTrKT """^ 
rate,  scientific.     The  nuniberXw  Jed  '"*"' 

to  increase  ranidlv     w  °   f""ivated  crops  is  sure 

environ^enrc^rorb^^^^^^  ""/  '^"^''^  «P--' 
the  best  use  of  eZv  acl      U     ""''  ^^  ^"  *<>«=« 
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are  already  oongideratioM  in  intenaive  farming,  and 
will  dominate  more  and  more  widely."* 

But  how  aecure  this  ?    Leading  farmer,  everywhere 
are  already  guided  by  it ;  how  shall  all  be  led  to  follow  ? 
budi  18  the  final  question  in  all  discuMiong  of  our 
problem.     The  solution  is  not  economic  in  nature,  but 
ethical-.t  depends  not  on  knowledge,  but  character. 
Ihe  results  of  inteUectual  achievement  of  one  race 
or  one  man  may  be  freely  borrowed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  provided  the  rest  of  the  world  have  the  moral 
qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  profit  by  them- 
whereas  moral  qualities  cannot  be  borrowed  by  one  rac^ 
from  another.     Japan,  for  example,  could  easily  borrow 
from  European  nations  the  art  of  modem  warfare 
together  with  its  instruments  of  destruction;   but  did 
'U     orrow,  aud  could  not  borrow,  that  splendid  courage 
Md  discipline  which  enabled  her  to  utilize  so  efficiently 
the  inventions  which  she  borrowed.     So  one  nation  can 
easily  borrow  farm  machinery  and  modem  methods  of 
agriculture,  but  it  cannot  borrow  the  quaUties  which 
will  enable  it  to  profit  by  them.     Saying  nothing  of 
mental  alertness  and  willingness  to  leara,     ...     it 
could  not  Borrow  that  patient  spirit  of  toil^  nor  that 
sturdy  spirit  of  self-reliance,  nor  that  forethought  which 
sacrifices  present  enjoyment  to  future  profit,  nor  can  it 
borrow  that  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  is  so 
essential  to  any  effective  rural  work,    ...    nor  can 
it  borrow  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  which  ventures 
out  upon  plans  and  purposes  which  approve  themselves 
to  the  reason.     These  things  have  to  be  developed  on 

p  if'  ^'  Butterfleld,  "  Country  Church  and  Rural  Problem," 
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for  betterment,  and  ST  th«  !.  ^m   "^"^^ '^"^'''*« 
a  problem  for  tiie  chuTcJ  P'"""""  fundamentally 

20.5  bushels.  Tefot  S^h  ®*.'"''  ^^■^'  "^  ^'"»«e 
only  apparent.  l^^Lmt"^'''/.''^-*-^^^  ^« 
because  we  are  brf^^         •       ^   ^°"^  ^''"^^  ^eU 

j™  -:  ™p.  2?«;sr..xt''B°S"' 

does  even  that  iivo,o™„        ^^  average  up.     But  how 

bushels  to  the  acre  Jh,7iZl  ,  ^l"**  '"'^  ^'S^^ 
averaged  from  STrtv  tnT!  u  ^f  *  ^^*^  y«""  ^^  »»as 
ties  fTontTrio  WW  1  ^^  ^  >^"^'-  '^^^  Po^^iWli- 
for  fall  wheat  Id  /"""^  ""  '^^°  '^'«  25.2  bushels 
is  shown  Iylirl°'T"*u''^"''*  20.19  bushels, 
at  Guelph^  ?ottin  ™  !*  the  Experimental  Farm' 
been  un/er  test  f^J"*'"*  •"*  ^^^''^  ^''^'^  bad 
an  averai  Sd  of  S^  "uccessive  years  gave  in  1911 
age  yield  of  50.6  measured  bushels  of  62.2  lbs. 

CO"  ot'il^chi^-^i."if^  Boonomy  a  Factor  In  the  Sue- 
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to  the  bushel  and  for  tlin  aWt^^  -  •   , 

of  46  7  l>„.l,»i  •    "**««»-ye«r  penod  an  R-era«8 

01  46.7  bushels  averagiug  61.3  pounds  per   ,«,l,el      A 
four  years'  station  was  employed     A  lUt  .!  . 

•».'  m.. ,  <,«  th„  „„,„„,  h„  ^         lh.tth.re  if 
MO  orop.  of  ^,0.,  tat  .m  «d,  .^  to,,  i.  3i  X 
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enough  for  a  miUion  crops,  upon  which  we  may  draw 
by  means  of  clover.     Potash  is  liberated  through  fer- 
mentation by  the  use  of  manure.     But  Dr.  Robertson's 
words  are  to  be  well  weighed  when  he  tells  us  that 
phosphorus  18  somewhat  deficient;   and  there  is  great 
danger  for  the  future  of  farming  in  Canada  unless  we 
conserve  that  and  put  it  back  upon  the  soil."*     As  to 
the  third  factor  in  depletion,  we  know  that  "  by  cultiva- 
tion and  good  management  the  farmer  can  increase  the 
population  of  his  soils  by  many  myriads  of  bacteria  per 
square  inch  in  the  course  of  a  few  years."t     Yet  I  have 
seen  m  Ontario  fields  of  loam  where  heavy  crops  of 
rye  had  been  recefltly  grown,  lying  uncultivated  and 
in  such  shape  that  upon  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
surfa.^  of  the  soil  no  weeds  were  to  be  seen.     The 
ground  was  bare.     Bacteria  there  were  almost  none 
in  that  soil. 

In  niy  judgment  this  is  almost  the  chief  economic 
cause  of  the  rural  exodus.  Few  think  of  leaving  the 
farm  whose  crops  are  increasing.  And  here  again  the 
implications  of  the  problem  are  ethical.    The  brief  his- 

tZlft^^  fT^  ^",''°*''  ^'***'  ^"""'"g  Association 
brings  this  fact  out  clearly.     Although  that  State,  the 

pristine  richness  of  whose  prairies  was  so  great,  was  set- 
led  only  in  1880,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  from  1905 
to  1910  was  but  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1911  it 
fell  to  9  bushels.  Thereupon  Mr.  A.  Rogers,  the  lum- 
ber king  of  the  State,  sought  out  Mr.  B.  L.  Howe  the 
elevator  king,  and  said,  "  This  State  is  going  back  to 
the  badgers.  We  have  not  more  than  ten  years'  busi- 
ness ahead  of  us."     Together  they  called  on  Mr.  ,T.  J. 

•ConeervaUon  CommlMlon,  HI,  d.  «2 
t  The  aame,  p.  «.  •  v      • 
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Hill,  who  from  Lis  desk  reached  for  a  paper  in  a  pigeon- 
hok  eay.„g  "Here  is  your  plan  for  ^ttern.ent,Td 
here  ,8  a  subscription  of  $5,000  «  year  for  three  years 
to  put  It  through."  The  Soo  line  of  railway  anlTe 
Great  Northern  each  duplicated  his  gift.  The  banis 
towx^hips  and  the  counties  contributed,  until  there  w^s 

t?r!l  r  r  T  ''°*  '"  *"  ^•""^'"t''  State  A^icul- 
tural  College  begging  the  loan  of  their  best  mS  for 
three  years  as  Director.  Professor  Thomas  N.  Cooper 
was  sent  By  spring  fourteen  counties  were  organized 
under  a  force  of  twenty-six  men  whose  work  was  toTve 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  field,  and  teach  rotadon 
of  crops  and  farm  accounting.  At  the  close  of  the 
fi^t  season's  work,  Professor  Cooper  tells  the  Better 
Farming  Association  that  what  they  must  get  after  first 
«  not  the  betterment  of  North  Dakota's  fheat  or  flS 

cZ;ci:: ''' '"'''  "°p-  "^^  ^^°"-  -  -  of 

The  church  must  teach  that  conservation  is  a  moral 

thrL,-r"'*  '"""'^  ?/'""■  "°*"  "g""^*  exploitation  of 
he  01  as  essentially  immoral.  Farmers  know  fam- 
iliarly the  common  practice  of  tenants  whereby  a  course 
of  cropping  IS  pursued  that  will  take  the  utmost  pos- 
sible out  of  the  land  within  the  rental  period.     They 

TutTv  1    V  ''  V'  '^'  d'«'"l-«°t«ge  of  the  owner! 
but  they  look  on  him  as  helpless.     The  church  must 
stress  the  Old  Testament  truth,  never  to  be  su^seld 
that  the  earth  is  Jehovah's.     God  is  that  Own^r  who^ 
fields  men  are  devastating,  and  He  is  not  helpless  in  the 

thTi».!lf  ^'Tt"^'  '"*«"«d  to,  will  hold  men  on 
the  land  through  their  prosperity,  and  to  their  blessed- 
ness. 
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There  must  be  adaptation  of  farm  practice  aloiur  all 
hne,   to  sci«.tific  methods  of  prodin     m^^ 
not  the  world  owe  to  men  such  an  T^,^  t        i     f 
whom  is  attributed  ^^fl^t  NoS  J:^^t:^. 
tion  of  crops;    Eobert  Bakewell,  who  in  ^SL7l 

iv^„^  *T^  •  '^'■^  tecJmicists  of  the  Dominion 
E^nmental  Farps  "have  given  the  farmers~ 

frosts  in  great  measure  by  means  of  varieties  of  whe^ 

ease.  The  teehniciets  of  the  Ontario  Agriculhird 
CoUege  have  given  to  the  world  a  barley  SS 
on  the  average  some  four  bushels  to  the  Le  mtre  C 

r»l  n^:^"'  ^^  ^^"«^«'  Q»el«<>-the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  McGill  TJniversity-^^riSl 

A^  J^"""-  S^rom  these  sources  and  from  many  otiers 

through  our  Farmers' Institutes  and  other  org^katiZ' 
we  obta«  every  n^ded  help  for  a  grearfXd  mo":^ 

Sb  of  tT  T  ^''"«^fi«H  °f  the  Agricultural  Cot 
^dl  «Z  "''"^'  «^"^^°"«'^  ackuowledges  our 
standing.  Ontario  presents  a  good  illustration  of  how 
a  good  agriculture  can  be  created  in  a  dozen  yearsT 
oo^peratiog  methods  of  agricnltural  edSJu  ^^ 
proyincial  department  of  agriculture,  her  iZ^m^nZ 
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fn,..-=to  I,         ,, '  ^  various  societifig  of  aCTicul- 

TZ  }  ""''''^  ^'^^^^^^  -"J"  <">  unusual  Si 

^e  satisfaction  obscure  for  us  the  force  of    he  X 

r^d?     ^  How  shall  we  gain   what    Denmark   has 
tound?     No  farmer  to-day  in  Denmark  feels  that  he 

of  ^W':  '"'^'  "  ':  ';^  ^•~''  «  l^S  mel'd 
ot  rais  ng  a  crop  or  feeding  a  cow,  until  he  gets  all 

r^n^Th^'"^*  the  .ame  method.     How  shalfc!r" 

a:sr^ui-r;r\::tt:^r'-i-s 

eultnre  Which  sha^rrete  ^^^^tl^ 
an  intelligent  people  animated  by  goodwill  and  routed 
«  and  well  tilled  and  beautiful  ?  fhat,  I  th S,  mtlt 
be  to  us  a  vision,  as  it  should  be  an  incentive  to  Let  in 
the  making  of  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  rigZ„s 

m^tt"!'^"'"  ""''  "'"""  adaptation  of  farm  manage- 
A  SpencerviUe  farmer  was  transformed  from  a  routine 
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worker  into  an  alert  business  man  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Babcock  teat  in  dairying.     Its  use  revealed  to 
him  that  he  kept  a  few  cows  at  good  profit,  and  yet 
more  at  no  profit.     He  began  to  apply  the  same  business 
principle  to  other  things— the  feed  value  of  different 
fodders,  for  instance.     Then  accurate  records  of  the 
daily  production  of  milk  by  each  cow  in  the   herd  were 
begun.     Pedigreed  stock  of  the  finest  strains  was  pur- 
diased,   and  developed  with   unusual  success.     Some 
time  ago  a  stockman  visited  his  bam,  examined  his 
records,  picked  out  a  score  of  head,  and  asked,  "  What 
is  your  figure  for  these  ?"     When,  after  computation, 
the  farmer  named  his  figure,  the  stockman  without  a 
word  wrote  out  a  cheque  for  the  amount.     The  sum 
was  larger  than  all  the  stock  of  every  kind  upon  the 
farm,  together  with  all  the  equipment  of  the  farm, 
together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  farm 
itself,  had  amounted  to  fifteen  years  before.     What  had 
business  methods  meant    to    that    farmer?     He  had 
learned  to  make  a  livelihood ;  but  more,  he  had  learned 
to  live.     He  and  every  member  of  his  family  had  found 
in  farming  a  zest  unknown  before.     It  had  become  an 
absorbing  occupation,  and  thereby  many  of  the  interests 
of  life  had  been  transformed.     Those  who  begin  to  live 
in  this  way  do  not  leave  the  farm.     There  are  many 
particulars  concerning  which  there  is  a  clamant  cry 
for  the  application  of  better  business  to  farm  manage- 
ment, but  in  no  particular  is  the  need  more  pressing 
than  in  providing  some  more  efficient  means  of  distri- 
bution of  farm  products.    There  exists  a  small  co-opera- 
tive association  of  farmers  at  Spencerville  who  ship 
their  eggs  under  guarantee  of  freshness,  uniformity  of 
size  and  color,  and  regularity  of  supply,  and  gain  from 
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two  to  ten  cents  a  down  above  the  regular  price  by  doing 

'°i.-  .J^v     """  •""*  '  ^""^^  ^^  ''^°-»"e  O'ch-rd  from 
which  he  receiyed  about  $75.00  a  year  for  hig  fruit. 

•  ^^"t^*  '°°'^*y  '""  ^°™«'^  '°  tl'f  nciglborhood 
m  1908.  He  joined  it  for  the  purpose  of  aetting  an 
example  rather  than  for  any  particular  good  th^  he 
bought  he  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Associa- 
tion. But  improving  influences  were  at  work,  and 
year  by  year  this  improvement  was  measured  by  his 
returns.     In  1911  the  same  man  with  the  same  orchard 

$432.00  for  his  apples.  The  co-operative  packing 
under  positive  guarantee,  of  the  apples  of  British 
Columbia  has  gained  for  them  a  market  and  fame.  The 
St.  Catharines  Cold  Storage  and  Forwarding  Company 
IS  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  shipping  of 
produce  Their  distributions  have  grown  from  a  few 
Hundred  dollars  in  the  first  year  to  $90,000  in  1911 
and  upon  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  ^een  a  sav- 
ing of  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  in  the  year  to  the 
farmers.  The  company  is  co-operative.  The  Canadian 
Seed-Growers'  Association  is  a  fine  example  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  an  industry  possible 
under  co-operation. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  writers 
who  have  discussed  on  its  economic  side  the  farm  ques- 
tion as  It  exists  in  the  United  States,  regards  this  as  the 
hrst  essential  in  meeting  the  problem:  "The  Country 
Life  movement  deals  with  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  problem  before  the  English-speaking  peoples 
at  this  time.  Now  the  predominance  of  the  towns, 
which  18  depressing  the  country,  is  based  partly  on  a 
fuller  application  of  modem  physical  science,  partly  on 
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311  T  °'«"""»*'o»'  P*tl7  on  fsciUtie.  for 
occupation  and  amusement;  and  if  the  balance  ie  to  be 
redressed  the  country  must  be  improved  in  all  three 

but  better  business  must  come  first.  For  farmers,  the 
way  to  secure  better  business  is  cooperation,  and  what 
coK,peration  means  is  the  chief  thing  that  the  American 
farmer  has  to  learn  "•  Such  business  cooperation  the 
farmers  of  Denmark  have  secured,  and  in  securing  it 
have  become  strong.  By  means  of  it  the  farming  of 
Denmark  is  so  specialized  and  so  organized  that  it 
resembles  more  the.great  modern  industries  than  old- 
time  farming.  Yet  the  land  is  still  ,  wned  and  worked 
^small-acreage  farmers.  In  no  other  country  is  farm 
population  holding  its  own  as  in  Denmark. 

The  first  requisite  for  such  cooperation  in  Canada 
IS  the  securing  of  legislation  authorizing  the  formation 
of  cooperative  societies,  defining  their  objeete,  powers 
and  responsibilities,  and  providing  safeguards  for  their 
operation  and  for  central  coordinating  societies.  There 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  organization 
requisite  for  joint  stock  companies  and  cooperative 
societies,  a  difference  indicated  by  the  very  names  of 
the  two  classes  of  organizations.  The  one  is  a  combina- 
tion of  capital,  the  other  an  association  of  persons.  In 
the  control  of  the  company  the  holding  of  shares  con- 
stitutes the  voting  power;  in  the  control  of  the  society 
membership  does  so. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says:   "The  object  of  rural 
associations  is  not  to  declare  a  dividend,  but  to  improve 

Unlt^'sut'SJ^^T"'''  ■"^•'«  R""*"  "fe  Problem  In  the 
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Saled "+  If  ""''  ".^»««--'-  laws  have  lL„ 
repealed,  t  As  our  legislation  now  is,  Canadian 
fame™  seeking  formal  organization  are  ob  ig^d  to  Z 

^Irr   ''"''^'^'"•.''y  «  **■«  l"""!  or  the  industry  to 
control  the  organization  and  take  what  toll  they  pW 
But  more  than  legislation  is  required.    law  is  eff^ 
t  re  only  as  it  embodies  public  wdU     In  I89fl  tL  w 

:::tt!:r*"™\^°^"°  °*  ^-t-BHtairrtXw 

«>operation  on  a  large  scale.     The  British  Produce 
Supply  Associanon  was  formed.    A  quarter  of  a  Son 

want  of  organization  among  the  farmers  it  was  found 
that  regular  supplies  could  not  be  obtained.  How  sS 
the  cooperative  spirit  be  fostered?  Here  7s  evwv 
where  we  come  finally  to  the  moral  difficulty  ZZ 
lying  the  economic  one.  Our  farmers'  boys  do  not 
*  ™e  Outlook,  December,  1911 
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le«m  te«m-play  in  their  garnet  at  ichool,  and  the  lack 
follow,  them  throughout  life.  A  .pint  of  independence 
i«  the  .trength  but  become,  the  weaknea.  of  rural  life. 
Bi.hop  Gruntvig'.  .plendid  Folk  Schools  scattered 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  co-operation  throughout  Den- 
mark. The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  Leo  XIIL, 
deliberately  adopted  similar  methods  in  the  Encyclical 
I'  Eerum  Novarum,"  and  the  fruit  is  being  seen  in  the 
"  Catholic  Workmen's  Organizations  "  of  Europe.  Is 
there  not  a  lesson  here  for  us  ? 

Co-operation  in  Canada  has  so  far  been  found  in  two 
classes  of  farm  industry  only,  dairying  and  fruit-grow- 
ing. It  is  equally  at)plicable  to  stock-raising  and  to  all 
forms  of  farm  production.  It  is  the  needed  agency  for 
securing  all  the  desiderata  mentioned  in  our  previous 
discussions,— transportation,  distribution,  development 
of  markets,  selling  by  sample,  uniform  grading  of  pro- 
ducts, and  excellence  of  output. 

But  co-operation  has  still  another  field  of  operation 
in  the  farmer's  relation  to  the  financial  world.  We  have 
a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  in  co-operative  insurance  in  the  Grenville 
Patrons'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Its  o£5ce 
ia  in  the  village  of  Spencerville;  the  directors  are 
all  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  in  its  twenty-first 
year  of  service.  Its  operations  extend  over  five  counties. 
The  policies  in  force  number  4,957,  their  average 
amount  $1,600;  the  amount  at  risk  $7,916,460.  The 
business  has  been  carried  on  with  unbroken  and  in- 
creasing success  from  ite  inception.  Such  co-operative 
financial  concerns  are  an  earnest  of  what  our  farmers 
will  yet  aocomplisL 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
the  Hon.  C.  W.  White  promised  that  the  Bank  Act 
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would  undergo  amendment  during  the  seMion  author- 
izing banks  to  make  loana  on  the  products  of  the  farm, 
even  including  live  stock.  There  are  hints  that  oppo^ 
sition  has  arisen  and  that  the  bill  will  be  withdrawn. 
Such  an  outcome  would  constitute  a  call  to  our  farmers 
to  form  co-operative  banking  associations.  There  may 
be  other  reasons  for  such  action.  Our  banking  system 
is  highly  centralized.  There  are  but  five  and  twenty 
banks  in  Canada.  Two  dozen  bank  managers  control 
the  available  liquid  savings  of  the  Dominion.  It  might 
prove  in  the  interest  of  national  well-being  that  another 
system  of  banking  should  arise  to  offset  such  centraliza- 
tion. 

Germany  has  a  highly  effective  form  of  rural  co- 
operative  banking.     In    1847   F.   Kaiffeisen,    Burgo- 
master of  Flammersfeld,  finding  that  the  farmers  of  his 
district  could  borrow  only  at  usurious  rates,  formed  co- 
operative unions  of  the  better-off  citizens  to  loan  to  the 
poorer.    No  profit  was  sought.    The  principle  was  dis- 
interested love.     After  fifteen  years,  Kaiffeisen  con- 
fessed failure;  unions  based  on  this  principle  had  no 
vitality.     He   then   formed   co-operative   loan   banks. 
Farmers  in  a  defined  district  syndicate  their  farm  lands 
under  negotiable  bonds  which  are  offered  jointly  as 
security  for  the  credit  the  society  needs.     The  indi- 
vidual farmer  then  borrows  from  this  society.     The 
Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Prussia  coordinates  the 
societies.    The  source-book  for  information  upon  their 
working  is  Volume  I.,  Monographs  on  Agricultural 
Co-operation,  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome.    There  are  over  16,000  of  the  co-operative 
societies,  united  in  fifty-two  federations,  all  united  in 
the  Central  Co-operative  Bank.     Their  loans  to  farmers 
in   1910  amounted  to  $3,800,000,000.     The  arrrage 
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illil'^'/''-^  ^'  *'™^'«  *"  *■*  P«'  <=«"*•  They 
fonn  Ae  foundation  on  which  the  whole  structure  of 
cooperation  m  Germany  ia  built.  Never,  even  during 
^^t^lT;  *^'  .^>-— P^-ian  war  or  the  later  a^ 
=^al  depr^ion,  has  there  been  the  failure  of  a 
si^leone.  A  Ci,,i„„  appointed  by  President 
Ihe^r"         ^^' «<JoPtion  in  the  United  States. 

cZ  S^Jf  '^*'"'  *""  '°'P'°^«'*  «<^'«1  conditions. 

Our  mortgage  system  lowers  them.  In  Germany  the 
d^^^tors  are  the  borrower's  neighbors.     To  them  he 

ment.  When  an  intemperate  man  is  given  Vloan  Jfter 
promismg  to  leave.drink  alone  it  is  to  Ae  interest  of  S 

that  the  Kaiffeisen  system  as  one  of  the  strongest  moral 
influences  m  the  community. 
It  is,  finally,  through  the  adoption  of  the  oooperative 

uany  and  efficiency  of  rural  communities  soVeatly 

tinuaUy-but  for  rendering  forever  impossible  class 
legislation  hostile  to  the  farmer,  and  for  iSJ;  in  one 
upward  movement  of  civilization  the  forces  of  reform 
m  city  and  country. 

In  building  up  our  Northern  Land  to  be 
A  vast  Dominion  (tretehed  from  sea  to  Ma. 
A  land  of  labor  but  of  sure  reward, 
A  land  of  com  to  feed  tbe  world  withal, 
A  land  of  life's  rich  tre«wre^  plenty,  peace. 
Content,  and  freedom  both  to  apeak  and  do  - 
A  land  of  men  to  rule  with  sober  tew 
Thto  part  of  Britain's  empire,  next  the  heart. 
Loyal  as  were  their  fathers,  and  as  free!* 
•William  Klrby.  "CanadUn  Idyll..-  p.  is«. 
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Would  I,  too.  were  a  man  like  PhlUppo 

Ru«h  Into  the  great  city's  open  arme' 
rae  country  1.  a  dull  old-fashioned  maid, 
Veil  enough,  truly,  for  young  wayward  children. 
As  Is  a  spinster  aunt  to  care  for  them 

They  will  be  governed  by  the  aunt  no  more- 
-mm'!'"'.';  k'  *■""  *'»'«  environing  woods 
until  I  yearn  to  wander  after  them. 

— lA.  A.  Uiaaieton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SociAi,  Causes  op  Useest. 

A  better  rural  life  must  indeed  be  based  on  rural 
economic  prosperity.  But  the  problem  is  not  funda- 
mentally an  economic  one.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  "  whose 
inspiring  and  thorough  social  studies  opened  to  men 
this  field  of  observation,"  has  ever  urged  this.  The 
problem  of  production  has  been  solved,  he  considers. 
Let  us  suppose,  he  adds,  the  problem  of  distribution 
(that  IS,  the  adjustment  of  wealth,  not  the  transport  of 
products)  also  solved,  so  that  there  should  be  ample 
provision  assured  for  the  physical  wants  of  every  human 
being  for  all  time  to  come.  Would  people,  he  then  asks, 
would  people,  delivered  from  the  fear  of  poverty,  be 
more  satisfied  with  life,  more  devoted  to  each  other? 
This  question  he  answers  by  asking  another:  Has 
this  beatific,  altruistic  change  taken  place  in  our 
wealthy  class  who  are  freed  from  thought  of  reach  of 
want?  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  last  address  to 
college  students  bade  them  never  forget  the  reason  for 
which  colleges  exist:  "  Not  that  you  may  get  something 
by  which  to  earn  your  bread,  but  that  every  mouthful 
of  bread  may  be  more  sweet  to  your  taste."  The  rural 
problem  is  very  largely  one  of  such  appreciation  of  life. 
The  problem  of  production  is  far  from  being  solved. 
In  Canada  we  have  wheat  in  abundance,  and  therefore 
bread,  though  bread  alone,  of  our  necessary  food,  keeps 
low  in  price.  But  we  have  not  the  fruit  nor  flesh  nor 
UB 
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of  God,  fe^S^dtatifr  '^"^  """^  ^'^^  ««"'- 

the  fertile  silt  of  lake  and  wa.  ^  "^  '""^"^ 

soils,  conservation  iri!         °'*''°*  ''^  enrichment  of 

shall'  zrtTveirr;  t^'  't  •"'^  °"-*«' 

the  hillsides  shaliri>oled^^^u  ^"^  •""'^'^  "^^ 

fu^lad_ani.a.i^tX^ZrttS 

—  ""^'^  ot  the  wizards  of  aitricultin*  ;„  fk    j 
velopment  of  irraiTi«   .^..o  "gricunnre  m  the  de- 

wayside  cr^b  '^P'''  °*  "^''"Pol^*  ''«'P'«a  the 

BeaXTSli^^forT  '^  r'""""  '^'-^-o-  - 
and  tre^auited^^th:  ,      7  ^^"^l  ""*  "^^^  '^^  ^ 

->tr,  s,>H  find  it^lf,  as  /ohn"rirhrlrS 

Binding  the  channg  of  all  Unds  that  are  rarert 
Like  the  bright  oestus  of  Venue,  In  o^- 

•John  Heade,  "The  Prophecy  of  Merita." 
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tific  cultivation  of  Britain  th.n/  '^^'  "*'  '"«"- 

of  America    the  tW      i.  ^  ^^'''^^ '°'""'««°>«"t 

^allCretfe^eX'Sfr^"""''  °'  ''''-'"'' 
Let  none  despise  the  heritage  of  Our  LaHv  „f  *u 

«.  hi..,  „™  t'L^irq;-  r^;rs 
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Mk  in  vain,  Why  did  not  our  father,  conserve  for  us 

tS-^^d^an-dMr  -'"-'  ''^--  ^'^ 
ne  problem  of  production,  now  being  solved  as  re- 
gards girders  and  riveto,  shall  then  be  solved  as  rega^ 
bread  for  a  fuller  world.  Shall  it  be  a  satisfactorTand 
a  satisfied  world?    That  wiU  be  found  to  deS  "n 

m  amplest  development,  and  in  every  form  of  industry 
shall  be  crowned  by  the  Christian  ideal  of  srrvSfo 
humamty-on  the  degree  to  which  our  strugglinrd^ 

Bult  f« """'  ^"^  ^^  dissatisfied  with  his  returns. 
±<ut  he  IS  even  more  discontent  with  his  situation.    He 

J  ell-  T  "'  ^""^^  -satisfactory,  his  means 

of  i-  ^flTf  ^  •'  '"'"^•"^  '°  *«  J°y  "^-l  pride 
of  labor,   ,t  18  lacking  in  social  life  at  present,  though 

It  remembers  wistfully    the    social    pleasures   of    lie 

fhe  far^  "^  "'^  "  '^'**'°  "^  «'^"«''*'''"  "adapted  to 
the  farm  as  our  present  school  sy.iem  is  fitted  to  pre- 
pare for  the  business  office  or  the  university;  it  is  laet 

tl:: ',2''^-"''"''*^°"='  ''^  aPP--tion 'of  county 
values,  lacking  in  community  ideak,  in  altruism,  in  all 
he  newer  ethical  implications  and  applications  of  re- 
ligion. And,  inasmuch  as  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone  even  were  there  no  economic  problem,  people 
would  still  leave  the  country.  ^^ 

The  hours  of  labor  are  long  upon  the  farm.    A  fort- 

Thtlw  ^1  "  ^"''*  °^''  ""'S^'  "'  "  f"™  tome. 
Though  I  was  downstairs  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the 
morning  breakfast  was  already  over.    Mv  host««  apolo- 
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g»d  e^lainiiig  that  the  men  must  have  breakfast  be- 
fore they  began  their  da^s  work.    "  But  surely,"  I  said, 
that  cornels  you  to  be  at  work  very  early  in  preparing 
their  meal  for  them  before  their  work  begins."    "T^ 

Jet  U  had  been  almost  eight  in  the  evening  when,  the 
days  work  being  over,  we  three  had  sat  down  to  the 
feast  of  reason,  the  flow  of  soul,  and  the  joy  of  the 
spmt.    The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  Wica  has  adopted  a  platform  which  has  been 
styled  the  social  creed  of  the  churches  and  hailed  as  the 
magna  charta  of  the  worker's  sacred  righta.      TWs 
serial   creed   asserts    that   the    churches   must  stand 
for  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  that 
degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
hughes    human  life "    The  Pittsburg  Survey  declared 
not  only  the  seven-days  week  of  labor,  but  the  twelve- 
hours  day  m  vogue  among  the  steel-workers,  a  disgrace 
to  civilization.    What  of  the  sixteen-hours  day  of  Tany 
of  our  women  on  Canadian  farms  ?    The  hours  are  long 
for  others  than  women.     The  growing  boy,  the  imma- 
ture youth,  should  not  be  expected  to  plod  along  as 
steadily  as  the  mature  man,  even  through  the  rightful 
hours  of  well-regulated  toil.     Forgetfulness  of  this  on 
the  part  of  the  father  is  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  country  boys.    And  worse  even  than  forget- 
fulness may  be  found.     There  are  undoubtedly  ewes 
upon  the  farm  where  parents  exploit  their  children's 
labor  for  the  sake  of  the  money  return  as  really  as  do 
employers  of  child  labor  in  factory  or  sweatshop.    And 
even  the  men  themselves  suffer  through  overlong  hours 
of  toil.    Though  agriculture  is  not  one  of  the  most  ex- 
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haustmg  forms  of  labor,  it  is  monotonou.,  save  for  the 
turn  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  often  solitary.  Even  its 
advanced  forms  often  confine  the  solitary  workman  to 
the  ceaseless  round  of  tasks  in  the  bam  throughout  the 
day  and  the  week.  For  in  many  cases  the  new  equip- 
ment and  the  specialized  lines  were  adopted  with  regard 
paid  to  the  output  alone,  and  not  to  the  effect  upon  the 
agent. 

The  conditions  of  toil  are  often  unnecessarily  hard 
Labor-saving  devices  in  the  home  are  sometimes  scantily 
provided,  while  those  for  bam  and  field  are  ample. 
Evil  18  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want 
of  heart"    let  us  glance  at  a  single  illustration— the 
'IJ^^oL  7*'*'  '°  ^^  ^°'^-    The  Agricultural  Survey 
of  1910  found  that  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ninety- 
Beven  p^r  cent  of  the  farm  houses  obtain  water  from 
welk  outoide  the  house.    All  carry  the  water  by  hand. 
In  JVova  Scotia  only  two  per  cent  of  the  farm  houses 
have  water  piped  to  the  house.     In  New  Brunswick 
ninety-five  per  cent  obtain  water  from  wells  and  springs 
In  English-speaking  Quebec  ninety-two  per  cent  cany 
water  by  hand.    These  conditions  are  general.      This 
lack  18  due  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  equip- 
ment mtroduced  so  liberally  out^f^loors  is  not  re- 
garded   as    labor-saving    by    the    man    who    has    no 
dread  of  toil   but  rather  as  a  means  of  adding  t»  the 
efficiency  of  his  labor  and  thus  mul-Mying  his  output 
But  the  wife  suffers  nevertheless,  „„d  the  daughters 
leave.     Ihe  household  science  courses  offered  by  the 
agricultural   colleges    point    the    way    to    a    solution. 
With  wider  knowledge  of  the  posaibilitiee  of  achieve- 
ment through  fuller  equipment  the  daughters  of  the 
tarm  will  vie  with  their  brothers  in  advance 
Conditions  of  toil  in  the  fields  also  are  unnecessarily 
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hard.  The  modem  crusade  againat  occupational  du- 
eaae  must  deliver  the  fanner  from  rhemnatiam  and 
many  another  affliction  by  recaUing  him  from  the  field, 
m  ram  and  giving  him  more  mastery  over  aU  the  oir- 
cmnstances  of  his  toil.  The  modem  world  can  easily 
afford  such  relief  through  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  labor. 

The  problem  of  the  farm  laborer  is  an  unsolved  one 
in  Canada  as  yet,  nor  will  it  be  solved  until  greater 
efficiency  is  demanded,  higher  wages  paid,  and  a  home 
tor  the  farm  laborer  and  his  household  provided.     A 
somewhat  common  custom  at  present  is  to  pay  a  certain 
monthly   wage— the   average   for   eastern   Canada   is 
$32.66  per  month  for  a  SPason  of  some  seven  or  eight 
months— together  with  board  at  the  farmer's  table  and 
a  room  m  his  house,  and  also  stabling  and  keep  for  the 
hired  man's  horse.    I  recently  asked  one  of  our  leading 
farmers  regarding  the  effect  upon  the  efficiency  and 
general  character  of  the  men  of  this  custom  of  main- 
taining a  driving  horse.     «  They  are  out  driving  until 
midnight,"  was  his  reply;  «  the  effect  upon  both  morals 
and  efficiency  is  bad.     But,"  he  added,  "  you  can  secure 
them  upon  no  other  terms."     The  cottage  for  a  home 
would   benefit  employer  and   employee   alike.     What 
modem   industry  has   discovered   modem   agriculture 
must  leam,  namely,  that  the  best  paid  and  cared  for 
labor  is  the  most  profitable. 

The  boarding  of  the  hired  men  is  often  a  hardship 
to  the  housewife.  The  custom  may  have  national  com- 
pensations. When  a  man  of  foreign  nationalitv  is 
hired,  nothing  else  so  effectively  shapes  him  into  a 
Canadian  citizen.  But  it  has  personal  penalties.  If 
several  men  are  employed  the  strain  upon  the  home  life 
18  severe.    I  have  already  instanced  in  another  connec- 
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H/  T  ^^'^'^^^^  f*"""'  whce  father  by  the 
purchaae  of  Mveral  f.rnu.  had  replaced  thirty^ight  per- 
"oaf  by  eight.    Recently  thi.  young  man  told  me  of  Ae 

m!,!,  fl  ^     f  """^  '"**''  *«'"  practically  attendant. 

but  ^e  banu,  and  fields  are  in  the  hands  of  renters 

»^  natSilder  ""'^^  ''  '*"'  '^  -''"'  <^- 
The  i«8ult  of  conditions  of  labor  on  the  farm  is  that 

tZ^Ju  1,**""  '^'  "^^  P"-^"  ^  -«'•  -*  which 
s  e«ent.al  to  all  tme  living.    Our  people  need  not  on^ 

to  sing  with  our  po^t  Anderson  of  toJay:  ^ 

There  Is  no  land  like  our  land. 

The  sea  calls  to  the  sea: 
The  mother  that  hath  borne  us 

Hath  a  daughter  fair  as  she. 
O  this  may  love  the  kopje. 

And  that  the  blue-gum  tree 
But  this  land  Is  our  land. 

And  Canada  for  me!* 

W  w'"*^  '"  *^'/P'"*  °*  ""  P*^*  »«««'«'.  writing 
just  before  our  modem  day  began : 

A  song,  a  song  for  the  good  old  flail 
That  our  fathers  used  before  us; 
A  song  for  the  flail,  and  the  faces  hale 
Of  the  queenly  dames  that  bore  us! 
We  are  old  Nature's  peers, 
His  royal  cavaliers; 
KnJghte  of  the  Plough!  For  no  Golden  Fleece  we  sail; 
were  princes  In  our  own  right,- our  sceptre  Ig  the  flail !t 
•R.  S.  a.  Anderson,  In  "The  Westminster." 
t  Charles  Sangster,  Cantata,  "  The  Happy  Harvesters." 
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The  country  is  lacking  in  social  life.    This  lack  U 
seen  not  inerely  in  what  is  often  called  society,  but  in 
Its  very  elements.    The  fewness  of  women  in  the  coun- 
try  brings  severe  social  strain.     Domestic  help  for  farm 
homes  cannot  be  obtained.    In  times  of  illness  a  trained 
nurse  can  be  secured.    During  the  recovery  of  strength 
neighbors  render  what  assistance  they  can,  but  not  even 
the  services  of  a  washerwoman  can  be  had  for  hire.    In 
May  last  T  conducted  the  funeral  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
Ihe  household  consisted,  in  addition,  of  the  husband  and 
two  sons  under  twenty.     For  six  months  a  trained  nurse 
had  been  m  charge,  but  the  husband  an-",  the  sons  had 
perforce  to  become  the  housekeepers.    Since  the  funeral 
they  have  lived  alone,  bereaved  indeed.    They  are  well- 
tOKlo.     rhey  are  eminently  respectable.     Yet  attempts 
to  secure  a  housekeeper  have  been  in  vain 

The  financial  relation  between  farmers  and  their 
chi  dren  has  caused  many  a  tragedy.  I  could  cite  an 
instance  of  a  man  of  thirty-five,  married,  with  happy 
children  an  elder  in  his  church,  serving  upon  a  ri^ 
farm,  without  a  dollar  to  own  or  to  control  except  with 
the  express  consent  of  his  father.  The  son,  but  not  the 
father,  holds  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  the  com- 
munity A  form  of  trial  which  has  made  this  one  man 
strong  through  discipline  has  made  countless  hundreds 
fail.    Scant  appreciation,  little  relaxation,  and  lack  of 

.mths  from  the  country  to  the  city.  Financial  equality 
between  husband  and  wife;  wise  rewards  to  the  child 
for  mastering  tasks,  leading  on  to  a  definite  under- 
standing over  independent  responsibility,  are  called  for. 
Means  of  social  life,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
that  term,  are  lacking  in  the  country.     A  questionnaire 
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wnt  out  to  a  nmnber  of  my  acquaintance,  bring,  mow 
evidence  of  th«  than  of  any  other  lack.  One^omaa 
quotes,  in  passionate  protest,  the  words  of  Cowper: 

0  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
Which  sages  have  seen  In  thy  face* 

Better  dwell  In  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  In  this  desolate  place. 

The  hunger  for  comradeship  drives  many  a  migrant 
J!Z  >^^^°"^  V^'  never-filled  cities.  This  need 
must  Itself  be  met,  for  though  there  are  compensations 
m  the  country,  "^  speak  of  them  is  scarcely  more 
effective  than  to  reason  with  the  avalanche  concerning 
the  glory  of  the  mountain  after  it  has  felt  the  joy  of 
yielding  to  the  forces  that  have  pulled  at  its  heart  since 
tae  world  began."* 

The  social  life  of  pioneer  days  had  two  character^ 
istics  absent  from  that  of  the  present.  The  essential 
operations  of  the  farm  brought  people  together.  Log- 
ging  was  perforce  a  common  task.  There  was  not  capi- 
tal m  the  hands  of  the  pioneers  to  secure  its  perform- 
ance by  paid  labor.  The  nature  of  the  task  did  not  per- 
mit of  It.  being  done  single-handed.  And  so  it  was  with 
many  other  operations  as  well.  The  "  bee  "—the  word 
does  not  arise  from  the  social  habits  of  the  honey  bee- 
word  and  institution  alike  came  down  from  ancient 
haxon  days,  when  an  alarm  of  danger  from  a  foe 
brought  all  together  for  defence— the  "  bee  "  to  which 
men  had  recourse  for  mutual  aid  in  labor  availed  for 
social  utility  as  well.  And  the  other  characteristic  was 
that  the  satisfaction  of  ends  attained  gave  place  for 

•Wllbert  h.  Anderson,  "The  Country  Town,"  p.  l»6. 
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made  it  posaible  for  men  to  latr  motlnf  "Thtr 
vance  m  modes  of  agriculture  has  opened  men'/eyes  to 

not  come  and  every  moment  and  every  energy  are  de 

sTred  wh  f'r^?  "'  ^'^  Prosperit/so  Sn  ;  dt" 
sired,  while  the  needs  of  the  social  life  are  forgotten  in 
eager  pursuit  of-the  material  goal  *^ 

shadli'^.,"'  ''""^'*'  everywhere  to  be  found  fore- 
shadowmg  the  coming  good.  I  have  mentioned  a  gatt 
eriBg  of  seventeen  farmers  on  silo-filling  day  non^  of 
whom  used  tobacco.  Yet  the  group  to  Ihich  they  bl 
long  has  maintained  a  Pipe-club,  and  jolly  gtodtimt 
have  ^n  enjoyed  at  i^  meetings.    Wey'ar^tmtT 

tTon  of  ri  ^"■"'"^  '"''*"'  '^^'^'"^-  ^°'  '^^  installa- 
tion of  these  improvements  co-operativelj  they  formed 
a  Pipe-and-Wrench  Club.  An  annual  bu^inesTmS 
Z  mT"^r'  "'  ''^  '"'  "  -"-1  funeUonasS 

monthlvTff       ^^«.r^'°g«  of  the  club  then  became 

musi  ^t  J  T"  ""''  P^P*"  '^'"^'  discussions,  and 
music.    It  IS  along  some  such  lines  as  these  that  a  better 
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social  life  on  the  farm  must  be  built  up.  The  new  social 
satisfactions  must  be  linked  with  the  new  economic  co- 
operation. 

The  rural  telephone  is  having  almost  revolutionary 
effects  in  answering  social  need.    There  is  a  local  tele- 
phone company  for  Augusta  and  Edwardsburg  town- 
ships, with  central  exchange  in  SpencerviUe,  whose  cap- 
ital is  provided  solely  by  our  farmers,  and  whose  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  farmers.     It  has  already 
placed  telephones  in  over  five  hundred  homes,  and  is 
rapidly  extending.    And  again  this  is  to  be  noted:  the 
social  benefit  arises  through  an  instrumentality  intro- 
duced not  for  our  social  but  for  business  purposes.    In 
this  It  is  typical  of  all  real  betterment.    Eural  mail  de- 
livery is  also  affording  help,  although  upon  intellectual 
rather  than  upon  social  lines.     From  the  village  of 
SpencerviUe  five  delivery  routes  radiate,  serving  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  homes.     Another  local  insti- 
tution of  a  genuinely  social  character  is  the  agricul- 
tural fair.     The  township  one  held  in  SpencerviUe  is 
the  year's  chief  visiting  day  for  hundreds  of  households. 
And  again  we  notice  that  this  instrumentality  has  been 
maintained  in  social  efficiency  by  remaining  true  to  its 
agricultnral   character.      Those   fairs   in   neighboring 
towns  which  commercialized  their  attractions,  depend- 
ing upon  hired  entertainment  for  drawing  power,  are 
dying  or  dead;  this  and  similar  ones  depending  upon 
interest  in  farm  producte  and  handicrafts  are  growing 
in  patronage. 

The  country  is  lacking  in  healthful  recreation.  Play 
is  almost  unattainable  in  country  schools  under  present 
conditions.  We  have  many  hundreds  of  schools  with  an 
attendance  too  smaU  to  secure  efficiency  along  any  line. 
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TtlE  COUNTRY  CHILD  WITH  FEW  PLATM  VTES 

FEW  GAMES. 

In  a  dellghtsorae  world,  companlonless. 
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IS  there  usually  any  equipment  for  play     How  Hifflt 
ground  of  a  great  city  aohool  I    Nor  is  thV  child  be  ter 

ipani::;  w^f^ir  rpiiTir  ^"^^'^^ 

with  all  the  world  to'^ptylt^'*!:"'"''^  "'"''' 
and  few  games.     B.eAl  ;:Li']Zn^  ^T:^ 
children  a  generation  ago-inherited  from  the  fdk 
ganjes  of  earlier  generations-are  larg^^  fl  '  ttn" 

Ttzvz:t.^i:^S  1^- ''  -"'  -  -S 

All  the  village  train,  from  labor  free 
I^  up  their  sport,  beneath  the  i^readlng  'tree, 
While  many  a  paatlme  circled  In  the  .haJe. 
The  young  contending  a.  the  old  Burreyed; 

ABd  .till  a.  each  repeated  ple«.ure  tired 
Succeeding  .port,  the  mirthful  band  ln.ol«d 

With  .weet  ,ucce«lon  taught  even  toll  to  ple.« 
Theie  were  th,  charme-but  all  thy  charm,  are  fled!' 
•Oliver  OoldMalth,  "The  Dewrted  VlUa^." 
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One  of  the  causes  of  this  loss  is  the  coming  of  the  com- 
mercialized spectacle  of  sport.    Our  young  people  from 
the  country  flock  to  the  nearest  town  or  city  to  pay  their 
entrance  fee  and  see  a  professional  game.     They  have 
given  up  play  for  what  serves  no  true  recreative  pur- 
pose.    "  Contrast  the  bleachers'  benches  and  the  field 
at  a  baseball  m.  teh.    On  the  crowded  seats  is  such  an 
abandonment  of  restraint  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled 
m  civilization.     Men  release  themselves  from  control 
Ihey  shout,  they  hoot,  they  yell,  they  scream.     They 
wave  their  hands,  their  hats,  their  handkerchiefs.  .  On 
tiie  other  hand  how, alert  and  controlled  the  athletes  are 
They  have  won  their  places  by  being  highly  trained  in 
^dy  and  mind.    They  are  cool,  quick  and  resourceful, 
iirain  and  body  are  at  the  highest  tension.     And  the 
players  work  together:  every  man  is  ready  to  make  a 
sacrifice  hit  if  it  wiU,  win  a  run  for  the  team.    Every 
man  knows  his  place,  and  every  man  does  his  best.    It 
IS  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  co-operative  activity.     It 
IS  a  lesson  in  self-control,  self-reliance,  self-denial.    It 
18  all  that  the  howling  gallery  of  spectators  is  not."* 
Once  play  was  well-nigh  universal.     That  condition 
must  be  won  back  again. 

For  play,  sport,  recreation,  is  one  of  the  great  human 
needs.  There  is  involved  not  a  question  of  athletics 
alone,  nor  of  amusement,  but  of  the  enriching  of  life 
throughout  childhood  and  the  refr.  -hing  of  life  in  later 
years.  Scientific  study  of  child-life  has  demonstrated 
that  a  balanced  manhood  depends  upon  fullness  of  play- 
experience  in  childhood.  In  adult  life  efficiency  de- 
mands recreation.     It  is  the  finding  of  accurate  ob- 

•  Dr.  J.  W.  MacMlUan,  In  "  Social  Serrlee,"  p.  gg. 
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serve™  that  one  reason  why  farmers  cooperate  so  little 
18  that  they  have  not  learned  team-work  through  play 
m  youth.  Play  ig  one  of  the  most  ethical  of  all  human 
activities.  In  other  activities  we  are  largely  controlled 
from  without.  In  play  we  are  most  free.  Play  is 
spontaneous,  and  therefore  self^xpressive,  and  thus 
ethical.  But  it  has  also  another  great  meaning.  It  is 
in  play  that  the  instinctive  aversion  of  one  individual 
to  another  is  most  fully  overcome,  and  the  social  spirit 
18  fostered.  It  is  when  individuals  come  together  with 
pleasure  that  they  merge  so  as  to  become  a  society  a 
community. 

An  unsolved  problem  is  as  to  how  the  recreations  of 
country  life  may  be  so  associated  with  its  tasks  that 
boys  and  girls  shall  regard  farm  life  as  a  desirable 
vocation.  The  recreations  of  the  country  must  become 
native  and  significant;  must  have  a  true  relation  to 
real  life  in  the  country— they  cannot  be  exotic.  The 
farmer  distrusts  the  city  reformer's  knowledge  of  rural 
life,  and  humorously  depicts  it: 

I  would  flee  from  the  clty'8  rule  and  law, 

Prom  Its  form  and  faahion  cut  loose. 
And  go  where  the  strawberry  stands  on  Its  straw. 

And  the  gooseberry  grows  on  Its  goose. 
Oh,  let  me  drink  from  a  moss-grown  pump 

That  was  hewn  from  a  pumpkin  tree; 
Bat  mush  and  milk  from  a  rural  stump 

(From  form  and  ftashlon  free) ; 
—New-gathered  mush  from  the  mushroom  vine. 

And  milk  from  a  milk-weed  sweet, 
With  luscious  pine-apple  from  the  pine— 

(Such  food  as  the  gods  might  eat), 
_  —And  then  to  the  whitewashed  dairy  I'd  turn. 

Where  the  dairy  maid  hastening  hies, 
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Her  ruddj  and  solden  butter  to  churn 
JVom  the  milk  of  uer  butter-flle,; 

To  the  fragrant  «arm.y«.d  p«M. 
A.  the  famer  turn.  hi.  beautiful  herd 
or  srauhopper.  out  to  grav. 

Yet  he  accepts  his  recreation  from  town.    With  m,..l. 
beuer  cause  n,ight  he  discount  a.nusen.r^  oScl  J 

mmm 

othTT^I'      f  ^°''*  >°^«riab]y  enter  teaching  Z 
otter  of  the  professions  or  business  life     A  twlf„W 

~r:ss!;thr;r{F?r 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  an  Sucati^  th^t        .       '^ 

"Sir.t.t.f '^  r"  •?"  "* 

school  withinl^jrotreltn  "  VT"*"'?  P'^"'" 
the  past  three  yeLZX^^! ^^^'^^-^^^ 
expenmental  plots  cultivated  by  the  dud^I     T. ? 
the  chief  kinds  of  fodder  vl^^nl ^lTLi:rjZ 
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periment    With  what  zeet  tb<m  ploto  were  cared  fori 
Ihe  study  was  intended  to  be  vocational,  but  there  was 
no  subject  taught  in  that  school  more  cultural ;  not  only 
80,  but  every  cultural  subject  benefited  by  the  presence 
of  the  one  vocational  one.     Pupils,  learning  for  real 
life,  became  eager  for  all  education.     Again,  when  I 
first  knew  Spencerville  few  of  the  school  children  could 
name  the  wild  flowers;  some  could  not  even  recognize 
the  forest  trees.    The  school  principal  had  the  boys  be 
gin  a  collection  of  native  woods.    It  aroused  such  in- 
terest that  a  collection  so  excellent  was  secured  that 
when  once  the  Governor-General  visited  the  Brockville 
schools  to  grace  the  opening  of  the  Maodonald  Manual 
rraining  School,  the  loan  of  this  collection  was  asked 
for  by  the  county  superintendent  as  an  exhibit.    Now, 
this  study  of  native  woods  was  taken  up  as  cultural.    It 
gave  some  boys  at  least  such  a  new  interest  in  the 
country  that  it  proved  vocational  as  well,  fitting  them 
for,  and  retaining  them  upon,  the  farm. 

Not  only  is  the  chief  trend  of  our  present  mode  of 
education  away  from  the  farm,  but  as  compared  with 
the  same  mode  of  education  in  the  cities  our  country 
schools  are  inefficient.    In  the  city  teaching  is  made  a 
life  vocation;  in  the  country  it  is  made  a  stepping-stone 
to  some  other  career.     The  average  time  spent  by  our 
rural  teachers  in  this  profession  is  less  than  four  years. 
Of  all  city  teachers  professional  training  is  demanded ; 
m  the  country  many  are  permitted  to  teach,  not  only 
without  professional  training,  but  even  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  general  attainments.     Moreover,  even  with  ill- 
qualified  teachers,  country  schools  are  more  expensive 
than  city  ones,  inasmuch  as  adequately  paid  teachers 
for  well  fiUed  classes  cost  less  per  pupil  than  the  poorly 
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Manitoba  during  the  year  1910  there  ^ere  62  diatricto 
operating  schools  with  an  enrolmei..  of  10  or  less,  the 
total  enrolment  being  321,  averaging  5.1  per  school. 
These  districts  spent  $35,707,  which  means  that  the  edu- 
cation, such  as  it  was,  cost  $111  per  child,  based  on  the 
average  attendance.  In  marked  contrast  with  these 
figures  are  those  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  where  the  cost 
per  pupil  wa.  $34,  and  this  included  a  full  collegiate 

Zn™  f  *^vu  '^ -^  '"'"'"'"  *'""»«  """1  domestic 
science  for  children  ,n  the  grades,  and  school  building, 
as  complete  as  any  fn  Canada.  The  era  of  consolidatS 
schools  must  come.  These  wiU  secure  an  abler,  better 
qualified  teaching  force;  equipment  for  carrying  on 
workof  a  vocational  nature;  the  numbers  of  pupils 
needed  to  carry  on  organized  play,  the  grading  of  pupils, 
and  an  adequate  school  programme;  and  the  housing 
and  other  facihties  requisite  for  the  social,  recreational 
and  cultural  activities  of  an  organized  social  centre. 

v»J  'o  ^  ff"^  '""''  °*  appreciation  of  country 
values.  One  of  these  is  the  beauty  of  nature;  the  love 
of  animals  is  another;  the  privacy  and  freedom  of  life 
another;  environment  essentially  healthful  and  creative 
another  But  such  values  are  countless,-wide  L 
human  life  itself  and  varied  as  its  needs.  Even  in  tho 
new  industrial  life  farm  values  stand  easily  first.  In 
the  factory  the  mechanic  tends  one  operation  of  one 
machine;  on  the  farm  a  man  must  master  all  opera- 

tender;  the  other  an  artisan  and  engineer 

But  these  values  are  unappreciated.  Few  of  those 
who  are  freeboin  heirs  of  the  country  are  awake  to  the 
charm  of  the  fields.    A  farmer  may  be  grandly  master 
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of  his  business  and  at  the  same  time,  with  Lampman, 
thrill  with  the  joy  of  the  earth : 

The  broad  earth  bids  me  forth.    I  rlie 
With  lifted  brow  and  upward  eyei, 
I  bathe  my  eplrit  In  blue  eklea, 

And  taate  the  aprlngs  of  life. 
I  feel  the  tumult  of  new  blrtb; 
I  waken  with  the  wakening  earth; 
I  match  the  bluebird  In  her  mirth; 

And  wild  with  wind  and  lun, 
A  treasurer  of  Immortal  dayi, 
I  roam  the  glorious  world  with  praise. 
The  hlllsldeg  and  the  wooded  ways. 

Till  earth  and  I  are  one.* 

Few  know  the  birds,  the  common  flowers,  or  even 
the  forest  trees,  and  ac  for  the  native  shrubs  they  are 
quite  nameless.  This  lack  is  general.  An  English 
observer  writes:  "There  is  no  help  in  visions  of 
Arcadia;  yet  it  is  plain  fact  that  in  days  gone  by  the 
p-asantry  found  life  more  than  endurable.  They  had 
their  folk-songs,  now  utterly  forgotten.  They  had 
romances  and  fairy-lore,  which  their  descendants  could 
no  more  appreciate  than  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  If 
your  peasant  love  the  fields  which  give  him  bread,  he 
will  not  think  it  hard  to  labor  in  them  .  .  There 
was  a  time  when  the  old  English  names  of  all  our 
flowers  were  common  on  rustic  lips— by  which,  indeed 
they  were  firat  uttered.  The  fact  that  flowers  and 
birds  are  woll-nigh  forgotten,  together  with  the  songs 
and  the  elves,  shows  how  advanced  is  the  process  of 
rural  disintegratiQn."t 

•  Archibald  Lampman,  "  Lyrics  of  Earth." 

f'The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  p.  202. 
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It  wa8  my  privilege  to  attend  the  first  Students'  Con- 
vention  at  Northfield-that  gathering  of  college  men 
at  which  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  begZ^  One 
day  a  few  of  us  were  off  for  a  tramp  over  the  hills, 
yoming  across  some  huckleberry  pickers  we  bought  a 
few  berries     As  we  paid  a  woman  for  them  I  said, 

What  a  glorious  view  you  have  from  these  hills!" 

,  J^«^'"°"''*y    ^"*    "^^    »*">»«    feeling    she 
replied:       You  wouldn't  think  so  dam  much  of  it  if 
you  had  to  make  a  living  here  picking  blueberries." 
There  were  forces  of  feeling   pent    up    within    that 
woman  8  nature,  but  resentment  only  at  hard  condi- 
tions was  felt.     I  have  a  friend,  one  of  the  largest- 
natured  and  truest-hearted  of  all  our  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  in  his  youth  was  a  gardener  on  one  of 
Scotland  s  great  estates.     Flowers  in  garden  and  green- 
house were  grown  in  utmost  profusion.     Seldom  were 
they  seen  except  by  the  servants  who  tended  them. 
Thousands  were  cut  daily  and  thro-vn  aside.     Hard 
by  was  a  great  industrial  city,  yet  none  of  its  people, 
destitute  as  they  were  of  flowers  and  of  all  forms  of 
beauty,  were  ever  permitted  to  see  one  blossom  of  the 
boundless  store  near  by.     As  a  consequence,  to  one 
true  heart  which  until  then  had  loved  flowers  they  are 
now  a  source  of  pain.     So,  with  some  who  dwell  in 
the  country,  all  nature  is  so  intimately  blent  with  asso- 
ciations of  toil  that  it  cannot  be  looked  on  with  plea- 
sure.    With  yet  more   the.so  sensibilities  have  never 
been  aroused      The  latent  power  was  there,  and,  as  the 
harpstnng  vibrates  when  a  note  is  struck  on  a  string 
of  similar  pitch,  might  have  awaked  at  the  touch  of 
nature-love  in  another  heart 
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""*  Sr  ~''"  "•'  •""»-=   -  ~r,  too  poor  to 
That  thou  «.d  I  «.a  „,  „,„  „„  p,^,^,  „^  comp^hend.. 

£«^  «t  h*^*^  '^''t;  ^^  P'""*  ''P««'^  Of  love  of 
Heanty  at  home,  nor  did  teacher  imDart  it  {r,  «*    i 

nor  were  ita  fountairm  in  literatnTE^^^  ^1' 

as  a  ^.naequence  a  great  human  needTZS"      ^e 
nnesthetic  rural  mind  starves  amid  scenes  "wL™  *? 
spirit  of  beauty  dweUeth  »  ..^    T  ^'^^  ^^ 

Bound  b,  the  weight  of  ceuturlem  he  lew. 

Upon  hi,  hoe  and  gaw,  on  the  ground: 
The  emptiness  of  ages  In  his  face, 

^o  »J"Jf ""^  *'"  """"«'  "'  the  world. 
Who  Bade  tlm  dead  to  rapture  and  de««Ir7 

Btolld  uid  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  that  brutal  JawT 
Whose  wa.  the  h«uj  that  slanted  back"  ttU  br»wT 

^I  S^?      7*"°  •""  "^  «">  .eraphta! 
sure  Of  the  wheel  of  tabor,  what  to  him 

What  r  r"  ""•  "^  "'  ""•<•«•» 

The  rltt  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  ri^T? 

J^air  o?r"°*'  '""^  !^"'"*'''"'  °f  'l''^  strong  po,. 
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but  what  did  the  intuition  of  the  artigt  8ee  in  the  human 
hfe  there  portrayed?     Was  it  not  the  deathlessne™  of 
the  home  afifections  and  the  sensibilities  of  religion? 
True;  yet  poet  and  painter  are  aUke  right,  and  the 
quescion  for  us  in  Canada  k  tkU:    Though  religion 
and  love  be  unquenchable,  do  we  wish  to  retain  these 
sensibihties  only?-to  retain  them  on  the  terms  of  the 
life  MiUet  depicts  and  Markham  censures?     Turn  we 
to    another    grea.    French    painting,    Jules    Breton's 
Song  of  the  Lark,"  and  ask:    Why  should  we  not 
retain  the  rapture  Visible  on  this  peasant  girl's  face  as 
she   listens   to   the  morning  song  of  the  lark  while 
trudging  barefoot  to  her  toil,  without  retaining  the 
narrowness  of  her  peasant  life?     We  ask  also:   Though 
there  are  many  among  our  farmers  who  are  far  from 
insensible  to  "  the  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the 
rose,  and  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song,"  aye 
and  who  "  feel  all  the  passion  of  eternity,"  yet  why 
should  « time's  tragedy  "  be  in  "  their  aching  stoop  " « 
Why  should  they  so  bear  "  upon  their  back  the  burden 
of  the  world  "  that  "  through  their  bent  shape  humanity 
cries  protest "  ?  -r  j 

I«  this  the  thing  the  Lord  God  made,  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land? 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power 

To  feel  the  passion  of  eternity? 

IB  this  the  dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 

—Down  all  the  stretch  of  hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  Is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this. 

More  tongued  with  censnre  of  the  world's  blind  greed 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul 

More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe! 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look- 
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Tlme'i  tragedy  1>  In  th»t  aching  atoop- 

Through  thl.  dread  ahape,  humanlty-betrved. 

Plundered,  profaned,  and  dlglnherlted,— 

Crlea  proteat  to  the  Judgea  of  the  world 

A  proteat  that  Is  alio  proiAeey. 

O  Haatera,  Lorda  and  Rulera  in  all  realma 

Is  thlB  the  handiwork  ye  give  to  God' 

™'  "«;"•*"'<«  thing,  distorted  and  «)ul-quenched? 

How  will  ye  ever  straighten  up  this  shape' 

owe  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light- 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream 

Touch  It  again  with  Immortality, 

Make  right  the  Immemorial  infamies. 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woeaJ 

Who,  one  may  again  ask,  are  the  "  Masters,  Lords  and 
Kulers  m  all  realms  "  who  are  responsible  ?  Not  only 
those  whose  oppression  brings  about  such  woe,  but  also 

elm  f'l^  .•'■'"'?  **""*  ^"^^  ^'-  Henry  Sloane 
Coftn,  of  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
his  recent  volume,  "Social  Aspects  of  the  Crciis  " 
writes  thus  of  the  viewpoint  of  Jesus:  "Again  and 
tms  IS  more  surprising,  Jesus  numbered  Himself  with 

HLlrTZ'-J^""^  "  """'  *^  slightest  indica- 
tion that  He  felt  Himself  a  sinner.  The  keenest  con- 
science our  world  has  known  found  nothing  with  which 
to  charge  itself.  There  is  no  expression  of  penitence 
and  no  prayer  for  forgiveness  among  the  personal 
prayers  of  Jesus.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  He 
considered  Himself  without  responsibility  for  the 
^orance  and  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  world  in  which 
He  lived.  While  fully  aware  of  His  uniqueness 
placing  himself  apart  from  and  over  against  the  rest 
of  humamty,  Jesus  realized  His  oneness  with  men  in 
all  that  they  achieved  or  failed  of,  suffered,  or  enjoved. 
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If  there  wm  a  Zacchaena  whose  honeaty  and  generosity 

iecting  them    n  vogue,  Jesus  fr't  Himself  implicated 

Z^^'m^^  «*- were  .ick  folk,  thei'tai 
were  to  Him,  m  part  at  least,  ur    to  inherited  weak- 

be  termed  devilish,  but  for  v-'.ich  He  felt  Himse^ 
socially  accountable."  aimseit 

liv^**  2  ""tl^'f  *f "''""'  -^^  '""  *'7  to  letter  human 
living,  Markham's  final  question  concerns  us: 

O  Hiaten,  Lorda  and  Rulen  to  «u  Und* 
How  will  the  future  reckon  wJth  this  man? 

S^rj^f^':!"'^  »'  ""'«'"«■'  -^k.  the  worldT 

^?n^r  r""  •'"'*^  W»  to  the  thing  he  Si 
^en  this  dumb  terror  rtali  reply  to  Ctod 
Aner  the  alienee  of  the  centnrlea? 

The  country  is  lacking  in  community  ideals.     What 
pa  riotism  is  to  a  nation  such  ideals  are  to  a  locS^ 

being  and  in  interests  of  all.  But  in  the  country  as  it 
now  I,  there  is  no  magnetism  to  touch  its  atomi  with 
the  power  of  affinity  and  make  them  cohere.  The  nZ 
community  is  but  ropes  of  sand  where  it  should  ^ 
^ains  of  steel.     There  are  localities  here  and  ther^ 

«i8t8  than  IS  generally  found.  Roebuck,  the  neiirli 
borhood  in  which  is  situated  one  of  ^e  £p 
congregations  in  my  pastoral  charge  ha  aWs 
hn,„gh  some  kindly  influence,  retai/ed  somethtgTf 
this.  The  two  denominations  chiefly  represented  in  th^ 
community,   Methodist  and  Presb^erfann!:^'^!^- 


SOCIAL  CAUSES  OF  UNREST    U7 

work  hM  alway.  been  carried  on  «  a  union  enterpri«. 
Two  Mhool  distncta  more  th«i  a  generation  ago  built 
one  mshool  m  conimon  and  have  since  had  a  large  di.- 
toct  achool  carrying  on  public  school  work  in  two 
grade,  under  two  tewAers.  In  other  ways  the  people 
of  the  locality  act  a.  if  integrally  on. .  May  it  Lot  be 
largely  m  consequence  of  this  solidarity  that  there  is 
found  there  a  larger  farm  population  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  m  the  county  of  Grenville  ? 

nZ^*  '*"^'  *^'."  ''"^^  ^  •*'*««  «««'d«  «  tke 
country.     This  is  due  not  to  absence  of  devoted  service 
on  the  part  of  pastors  and  church  workers,  but  to  need 
of  redirection.    And  lack  here  is  more  far-reaching  in 
effecte  than  at  any  other  point    The  church  isTrf  all 
institutions,  deepest  in  the  affections  of  the  latest 
number  of  persom,.      If  there  be  an  unsatisfied^; 
that  die  alone  can  meet,  that  want  must  touch  3l 
ate  at  a  more  vital  point  than  any  other.       Let  us 
notice  srch  lack  in  two  directions  only.     The  farmer 
19  entering  a  new  world^nvironment  for  which  the 
church  IS  caUed  upon  to  fit  him.     He  no  longer  meets 
face  to  face  those  with  whom  he  deals.     £  sells  by 
sample  for  delivery  at  a  distance,  and  must  learn  to 
deliver  goods  up  to  sample.     He  is  entering  upon  new 
relations  with  his  neighbors  through  cooperation.    The 
greatest  ethical  task  of  each  generation  is  to  provide 
new  forms  of  guidance  for  such  new  conditions  as  these. 
The  greatest  ethical  task  for  the  church  in  the  city  is 
to  place  within  the  new  corporate  industrial  Hid  wm- 
rrK  Tu''*]'°°'J^'  controlling  motives  of  justice 
and    brotherhood.     The    most    fundamenf.al    honesty 
to^lay  deals  with  unearned  profits.     So  the  greatest 
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ethical  talk  of  the  ohuroh  in  the  country  ia  to  lead  the 
fanner  to  feel  the  new  responsibilitiee  arising  out  of 
the  new  agriculture  so  that  he  shall  enter  upon  them 
with  a  new  sense  of  personal  worth  and  of  service 
rendered. 

And  the  church  is  called  on  to  render  social  service 
in  the  country.     By  this  we  do  not  at  all  mean  that  she 
IS  to  become  institutional.     That  may  follow  inciden- 
tally.    But  she  is  to  seek  not  simply  the  regeneration 
and  the  spiritual  culture  of  individuals,  but  also  the 
transformation  of  eVery  relationship  and  every  institu- 
tion now  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  this  world  into  the 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  church  is  now 
valiantly  fighting  the  liquor  traffic;    she  must  deliver 
rural  society  in  like  manner  from  every  adverse  encum- 
brance.    And  she  must  foster  every  organization  and 
agency  that  strives  for  the  enrichment  and  enlargement 
of  life.     An  ancient  philosopher  defined  the  freeman 
by  no  contrast  with  the  slave,  but  as  the  man  who  lives 
in  a  state  where  there  is  no  slave.     Even  so  there  can 
be  no  happy  man  until  no  one  is  unhappy.     The  church 
is  to  serve  until  there  is  no  preventable  misery. 

I  will  not  eaut  from  mntel  ngbt. 
Nor  ahaU  my  aword  ilaep  l>i  ny  hand 

Tin  we  have  built  Jemaalom 
In  Ensland'a  green  and  pleasant  land. 

—Wittiam  Blofc*.  ■•  Social  AOvanee." 
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"They  are  all  living  monuments  of  a  dead  church"  said 
Frances  W.llard  once  In  speaking  to  Dr.  Jos.ah  Strong  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  similar  movements.  "Nay,"  was  the  rLlV 
"  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  "  '^■ 

Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  cease  thy  sighing? 

Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  never  wear  away' 
cold,  cold  Church,  In  thy  death-aleep  lying 

Thy  Lent  U  past,  thy  Passion  here,  but  noi  thine  Easter^lay! 

^Tl  'fT'  ""'"■  ""'"«•'  "">  ■"«"  be  spent  with  sighing- 

Best,  fair  corse,  where  thy  Lord  Himself  hath  lain- 
weep,  dear  Lord,  where  Thy  bride  Is  lying 

'^"''a^r  ""*"  ""^^  ^"  "■''"°  "°""  *°  "'*  """^  "»'* 

—Charlet  Kinialey. 

I  pray  yon  look  over  the  walls  of  your  creed. 
Heaven-centred  and  staunch  as  they  seem. 

At  the  manifold  forms  of  human  need 
With  which  the  ages  teem. 

—Arthur  WentKorth  Eaton. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  Fu.nctio.v  of  the  Chuech. 

eve^J'sU^illT'''  '"  "  -''^"^Sle  which  is  affecting 
Hn  tlL  ?     r  '"""""^  ''°''  ^^'^'-.y  institution.     It 

logical  teaching  only-pure  It    "v  1^       '  ""'"  '^'^''■ 

vifl    n  L  •'"/"«  "'''^''  ^^°'"  tJ'i^.  busy  liorself  ako 

nth  all  his  varied  interests,  social,  educatLnal,  rec    a- 
tional,  and  even  economic?     What    in  mo  ,■  , 

■situation,  is  the  function  of  the  church  """"^  "'''  " 
In  Kew  England  there  has  been  a  clashing  of  policy 
^s  well  as  of  viewpoint  upon  this  problem,  between  the 
Evangehcals  and  the  Liberal  Christians.     Thellbera 

giorirentT:  ]:z^  s' \*'"'  v-'' 

-essed  the  teaching  of  t^rlln  pSpif  I^nS 
upon  us    ru  ts  in  personal  character'     cla'iSg  S 
^ew  England,  cradled  in  theology,  had  produced  W 
superb  manhood  in  the  past,  with  'Outcome  in  cTvllizl 
tion,  by  means  of  her  orthodoxv      Pa„l,      '"  "^"'f" 

m 
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open  field  for  the  beneficent  influence  of  theology. 
They  overlook  also  the  fact  that  in  the  New  England  of 
the  past  century,  where  preaching  became  most  indi- 
vidualistic and  unpractical,  the  rural  exodus  became 
most  exhausting.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  says:  "  The 
only  areas  of  country  Lfe  known  to  me  in  which  people 
do  not  go  to  church  at  all  are  in  New  England  and 
among  colonies  of  New  England  people.    .  r  f^^^^ 

the  preachers  of  New  England  who  taught  i.  avidual- 
ism  instead  of  social  efficiency  had  a  hand  in  this  "* 

Those  who  place  the  stress  upon  pulpit  teaching  in 
Its  best  form  of  strong  and  sane  evangelism,  but  still 
with  neglect  of  Eocial  efficiency,  overlook  the  fact  that 
New  England  was  the  cradle  of  the  strongest  evangelism 
01  the  past  generation  under  Dwight  L.  Moody  Those 
who  place  reliance  upon  humanitarian  efforts  overlook 
the  fact  that  New  England  has  been  even  more  markedlv 
the  home  of  unsuccessful  social  experiment  than  of 
unsuccessful  religious  individualism;  and  also  that  the 
only  communities  in  the  United  States  of  America 
where  the  present  rural  problem  has  not  arisen— the 
Dunkards,  Mennonites,  and  other  Dutch  and  German 
communions,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  the  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  communities— there  has  been  found 
not  only  greater  social  efficiency,  but  also  clearly  defined 
theological  discipline;  while  both  schools  alike  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  the  few  but  great  examples  of  downward 
rural  tendencies  being  checked  and  replaced  by  uplift 
of  the  finest  character— such  as,  on  the  local  scale,  in  the 
Steinthal  under  Oberlin,  and  on  the  national  scale  in 
Denmark  undei  Gruntvig— are  examples  of  the  welding 

*  "  Men  and  Kellglon  Menuges,"  VoL  VI,  p.  261. 
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into  one  of  spiritual  culture  and  social  service  No 
controversy  is  ever  settled  save  by  the  logic  of  facts,  and 
the  logic  of  facts,  through  the  verdict  of  the  historical 
outcome  ,s  putting  an  end  to  this  controversy  in  New 
ingland.  "What  we  are  now  getting,"  "savs  Dr 
Oreorge  F.  Wells,  "  in  the  evangelical  and  missionary 
movements  of  the  present  day,  is  a  theology  socialized— 
the  things  of  faith  humanly  lived  and  taught 
while  the  danger,  if  not  the  guilt,  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment, because  of  a  too  persistent  emphasis,  is  that  of 
not  becoming  a  part  of  the  socialized  church  she  has 
helped  to  nurture,  and  thus  of  becoming  ineffective  as  a 
mere  sociology."* 

The  liberal  movement  claims    to    have    taught    the 
church  that  she  has  a  social  task,  and  the  claim  is  ad- 
mitted by  many.     But  there  was  another  and  earlier 
teacher.     The  tasks  undertaken  by  Christian  mission- 
aries abroad  formed  the  first  leaven;  and  the  Salvation 
Army— whose  revered  leader,  knighted  long  since  by 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  Immanuel's  hand,  has  just 
been  called  to  the  presence  of  his  great  Coramanderf— 
was  the  effective  pioneer.     And  without  being  cognizant 
of  the  details  one  may  safely  assume  that  through  what- 
ever group  the  impulse  in  New  England  came,  it  was 
neither  the  blind  passion  of  outraged  humanity  nor  the 
patient  insistence  of  the  scientific  spirit,  but  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  working  by  love  in  hearts 
renewed  by  faith  in  Christ  which  there  as  elsewhere 
called  the  church's  attention  to  the  need  of  fuller,  wider 
social  service. 

•"An  Answer  to  the  New  England  Churcli  Question,"  p.  8. 

H.l  K^r™'.?"'"'''^  ''^*"'  ^^^  •'ee"  announced  In  the  oress  the 
day  before  the  first  delivery  of  thla  lecture. 
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eolog,  and  sociology  are  sciences.  And  reiiZn  a 
l.fe  has  need  of  both  sciences  as  her  handmaid.' 

The  devotees  of  ..  .iology  are  fain,  meanwhile  to 
nfo™  us  that  theology  fails  ev.n  to  d  fine  thrchurch 

e^rtTat   ""T'""'-    "^"'"^'^"^  "^  ^"«  '- 1     o 

Zs    7t  Z:    '':'  "Petent  to  define  the  church, 

Dccause  It  has  no  language  whereby  to  describe   the 

stands.     Both  criticisms  have  elements  of  truth    but 

n?ucti  """"  "  '^'^"*'^''-    ^--^  -iolog;  a  'tru  y 

would  find  the  facts  of  redemption  in  human  society  as 

™  V  Zr  °-'"  ™  "'  ^""'^^  -'^  wereTI;; 
a  truly  progressive  science  it  would  find  in  the  increa^ 
mg  complexity  of  social  relations,  in  the  new  p"b Lms 
of  social  ethics,  and  in  the  development  of  the  sS 
conscience  a  realm  of  Godward  relations  tl.o  k  ; " 
which  IS  found  in  the  scriptural  conception  of  the 
church  as  the  social  institute  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  obtain  the  right  standpoint  from  which  to  discern 

he  function  of  the  church  when  we  regard  it  as  a^ 

n^Uute-an  established  organization  or  sfciety  pledged 

to  some  special  purpose  and  work-whose  object  is  fhe 

estabhshment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  hamaCciet 

cern  tb     f      r  '^'•'"l"'^''^  '"^igl"  wherewith  to  dis- 
cern the  function  of  the  church  when  we  follow  the 

S  o1  *7^°^f "-  of  »°<1  -d  the  teachiiJ^Tf  h 
hpmt  of  God  m  the  trend  of  the  age. 
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E^SS: """"-— ^^o"-.i 

In  order  to  aet  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  worl^ 
c^f  men  the  church  seeks  the'salvation  of  the  souTS 
r?et  no'ir    /  "'''"  ^°  fundamental  that"  ha, 

a  specific  name,  even  as  "a  host  of        Z   .'^'^ 
await  translation  into  moral  Lt  stituaTTee^h™- 

sptitual  «?"•      ""T"*  *"  ^^^'  ^«  '"'^«  «''"ed  it 
spiritual  semce    religious  service,  but  each  of  these 
terms  covers  social  service  as  well      We  f„)lv  «„^ 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Browning:  ^  ''"*°"' 

Wl«r.  the  bert  thing  m  the  worMT 
Bomethlnt  ont  of  It,  I  think. 


•  Charles  S.  MacParland 
vlc^"  p.  18. 


'  Spiritual  Cultnre  and  Social  Sei^ 
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But  we  hold  that  the  Gospel  comes  not  only  to  make 
men  fit  for  heaven,  but  to  make  earth  fit  for  men.     By 
means  of  these  two  forms  of  religious  service  the  church 
seeks  to  answer  in  regard  to  every  man  tlio  two  primary 
and    perennial    questions    of    God    concerning    man. 
Where  art  thou  ?"  and  "  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"     The 
hrst  of  these  questions  is  answered  in  personal  regenera- 
tion, the  second  in  social  redemption.     The  latter  is  as 
essential  to  the  kingdom  as  the  former.     We  must  seek 
to  bring  to  pass  a  social  order  which  shall  embody  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.     "  His  teaching  about  the  kingdom 
of  trod  has  Its  application  to  the  society  we  now  know 
as  the  Christian  church,  but  has  also  its  application 
beyond  the  Christian  church  to  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, the  state,  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  and  to 
whatever  forms  of  associated  life  are  found  among 
men.  * 

The  denial  of  this  dishonors  God.  There  is  an  evident 
parallelism  between  the  occasion,  famous  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history,  when  Erskine  made  his  plea  for 
foreign  missions  and  was  bidden  by  the  Moderator  to 
refrain,  with  the  words,  "Young  man,  sit  down.  When 
God  wishes  to  save  tie  heathen  He  can  do  it  without 
your  aid  or  mine,"  and  the  occasion  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America:  "  Only  a  little  while  ago  I  heard 
a  strange  plea  from  a  minister  whose  parish  is  situated 
in  a  great  democratic  manufacturing  community.  His 
advice  was  that  we  must  refrain  from  trying  to  adjust 
the  social  order.  He  said  we  must  leave  things  to  God. 
God  would  take  care  of  it,  and  we  must  not  interfere 

•  D.  M.  Rose.  ■'  The  Teaching  of  Jesus."  p.  144. 
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raken^lt"!,'?^';"*  ''•"■'"''""^"-  "••"^"  -^''  «  ^'-^  *« 
me  hat  B.Me,"  and.  bo,i„„ing  with  Christ's  words  " 
th^e^  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew,  road  afresh  the  will  of 

The  ehurch  exists  to  secure  Tor  all  their  perfect 
hnn.anr.ghts.  She  has  therefore  a.  her  fnndalLen 
task  the  evar.gel..,ng  of  all  persons,  and  as  her  cnhnin- 
at.ng  task  the  glorification  of  life.  Bnt  an  essent  al 
ntemed.ate  task  emerges  as  the  con.,eqnent  of  the  6 
a^.d  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  namely,  the  training  of 
ZTJ\  «'«j'd-«"v.ee.     As   the   three   dimensions   of 

W'oj''"  ^'  '"^'''  ^^^""^  ^P"^^'  -  *h-  'fa- 
forms   of  serv,ce-evn..gelism.   spiritnal   c.lfnre,    and 

human   serv.ce-se<n.ri.,g  spiritual   life.   n„r„.re    and 

vocation,  complete  the  business  of  the  church. 

i<  rem   this  standpoint,   then,  of  the  church  as  the 

agency  of  Christ  in  establishing  the  kingdom  through 

eek  to  discover  the  function  of  the  church  in  the  p2 
sent  crisis  in  rural  life.  ^ 

But  vision  as  well  as  standpoint  is  needed.  The 
requisite  insight  can  onl.y  be  gained  as  God  is  seen  at 
work  in  the  trend  of  the  age.  When  the  prov  Jence  o 
God  was  shattering  the  social  fabric  of  the  ancient 
Roman  worid  the  Spirit  of  God  led  Christian  men  to 
one  form  of  service;  when  the  feudal  system  of 
mediaeval  Europe  was  taking  form,  and  a^^L " 

SnTri  led™  T  ^■"'"^.^''y  t"  democracy,  the  same 
hp.nt  led  on.  through  the  trend  of  the  age,  to  other 
forms  of  service.  When  men  lived  .nd  larr;d  cht% 
p.*B?:  ""■  *"«*'""'«"'•  "Spiritual  Culture  and  3«dal  Service," 
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.8  .ndependent  persons  or  housoholds.  the  church  was 
called  upon  to  stress  faithfulness  in  personal  relation- 
8hps.  The  need  lay  there;  the  way  was  open  for 
nothing  else.  But  when  the  unit  of  -ndustrv  and  of 
Imng  becomes  the  group,  when  commerce  takes  form 
under  the  chartered  company  and  the  trust,  the  form 
of  human  need  has  changed,  and  the  form  of  service 
changes  with  ,t.  And  the  form  to  which  God  is  now 
leading  is  Social  Service,  that  la,  that  form  of  effort 
for  mans  betterment  which  seeks  to  uplift  and  trans- 
lorm  his  associated  and  communitv  life. 

Of  the  trend  of  the  age  Professor  Law  finelv  savs  in 

"T..'''nt  ^°*-   ^"""^    Hand-book    on    SociarService: 
Ihe  Christianity  of  our  age  ha.s  so  far  developed  and 
will  still  further  develop  a  social  conscience,  which  in 
the  breadth  of  its  view  of  social  duty  and  its  sensitive- 
ness to  socal  responsibilities,  marks  a  fresh  stage  in 
the  divine  education  of  mankind,  and  in  the  moulding 
of  human  life  by  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
n  that  be  an  excellent  statement  of  the  startin-point 
of  a  modern  discussion  of  the  mission  of  the  church 
the  next  step  could  not  be  given  in  a  finer  way  than  in 
the  later  words  of  Profes^r  Law:   "There  is  perhaps 
no  more  living  conviction  among  us  than  that,  if  we 
wish  to  help  men  effectively,  we  must  act  on  them 
through  all  the  cor.plex  influences  of  social  environ- 
ment.  * 

But  still  another,  a  second  insight  into  the  church's 
function  IS  given  us  by  the  trend  of  the  age  Pre- 
ventive work  is  emphasized,  rather  than  restorative. 
The  volume  of  the  "  Men  and  Religion  Messages  "  deal- 
ing with  Social  Service  opens  with  this  striking  illustra- 
•"  Social  Service,"  edited  by  R.  W.  Mcintosh,  pp.  g,  lo. 
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»"t;;t  ■  7°"'"  •"" »'  Mel  " 

™7h!'t ,  "  "•"•■•'.V  »  .ttomp.  i„  el.,n 

Jesus  came  to  create  a  new  earth  "* 

that'  she  rr  ^r.  'I"  '^"'^  "'  """  C'""^^-"  Church 

.ve  power,  turn.ng  the  world  upside  down.     C  h  j 
«he  at  any  time  wholly  abandoned  this  health-gi^ng 
'  •■  Men  and  Religion  Messages,"  Vol.  II,  p.  i. 
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mission.     But  in  these  days  she  is  coming  more  fully 
into  ner  own.  •' 

This  is  the  trend  of  our  age.    More  than  ever  before 
men  are  seeking  knowledge  and  control  of  the  causes 
of  conditions  and  events.     Such  mastery  is  the  whole 
spirit   and   trend   of   modem   science.      Such   is   the 
dominant  note  of  modern  philanthropy.     Organized 
chanty  is  now  endeavoring  to  seek  out  and  to  strike 
effectively  at  the  causes  of  dependence,  the  organized 
forces  of  evil   the  intolerable  living  conditions;  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
injure  and  whom  they  too  often  destroy.     Other  tasks 
for  other  ages;  .this  be  the  glory  of  ours,  that  the  social 
causes  of  dependence  sh«l!  be  destroyed."*  Such   too 
IS  the  modem  note  in  the  labors    of    the    Christian 
cHurch.    She  is  vitally  concemed  with  the  fundamental 
questions  of  social  righteousness  and  industrial  equity 
It  was  her  spirit  that  brought  into  being  the  Red 
Cross  Societies,  but  she  is  addressing  herself  to  the 
abolition  of  war.     Never  shall  she  cease  to  pour  wine 
and  oil  into  wounds  while  one  half-dead  traveller  is 
found,  but  her  truer  office  is  not  this,  nor  to  police 

iobbeTs  *"  ''^*°™  *^  '^'*^"  "^^'"^  P"°'^"««^ 

A  simple  and  concrete  yet  pertinent  example  which 
exemplifies  at  once  both  principles,  of  social  rather 
han  individual  service,  and  of  removing  causes  rather 
than  remedying  results,  is  found  in  the  two  successive 
stages  of  the  work  for  temperance,  as  we  still  style  it. 
iirst  came  the  attempt  to  reform  the  drunkard  and  to 
conserve  the  boy  by  means  of  the  pledge,  and  next  the 

throw"""  '^'  °*'"°''  "'■''*  °''""''»'"  Note  of  Modern  Phllan- 
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attempt  to  prevent  the  making  of  drunkards  by  means 
of  prohibition  The  first  method  sought,  by  personal 
service  to  individuals  man  by  man,  to  rescue  fallen 
men,  or,  as  individually,  to  prevent  men  from  falling. 
The  second  method  sought  to  defend  a  community,  and 
hat  by  communal  action,  against  the  presence  of  temp- 
tation. Preventive,  rather  than  rescue  work,  is  the 
supreme  social  duty  of  the  church. 

Thus  we  gain  the  requisite  insight  wherewith  to 
discern  tho  function  of  the  church  in  dealing  with  the 
rural  problem.  In  her  programme  there  must  be  no 
social  opportunism.  She  is  not  to  use  palliatives.  She 
18  to  deal  not  with  symptoms  but  with  causes  of  dis- 
turbance, and  thus  effect  a  radical  cure 

These  principles  must  guide  in  her  attempts  to  solve 
the  city  problem  as  well.     Social  settlements  are  im- 
peratively called  for  by  the  present  situation,  but  they 
wi  1  not  so^ve  the  problem.    They  deal  with  proximate 
but  not  with  ultimate  causes  of  distress.    The  agencies 
called  for  to  deal  with  these  clearlv  lie  elsewhere     To 
point  out  what  these  agencies  are  is  a  light  under- 
taking; to  utilize  them,  labor  indeed.     There  are  two 
central  sources  of  power  which  the  church  must  domin- 
ate for  the  kingdom  in  order  to  solve  the  city  problem, 
-the  Directorates  and  the  Unions.     Out  of  those  two 
foci  of  potency  stream  the  energies  that  make  or  mar  the 
city,  and  the  church  must  claim  both  of  them  for  her 
Master.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  one  of  the  great 
coffee-house  companies  of  London  a  few  days  ago  a 
dividend  of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  was  declared.    Amid 
the  congratulatory  speeches  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  the  question  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
shareholders:    "What    do    we    pay   our   waitresses f» 
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fube«V'     n!^T  °".  "■"«*«"'  «ye^«mce  or  faith- 

cfeTvlLl       '^»°« 'I'ie  ™m  the  line  of  miiverBal 

worZnd  tr  ""'  *''*."^''*  ^P""«-  ^^^  of  the 
ktterth!  K  r"^""**  °*  ^^"''*;  ""'J  through  these 
latter  the  church  must  dominate  the  two  nuclei  „fli^ 
and  then  sh.ll  the  city-the  hope  JdZZ^Jfli 
democrwy,  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  civilian  _ 
be  won  for  the  Kingdom.    All  other  hostikWrni:; 

ranTrctsr  ""-^  -*-"^-  ^- =- 

Another  point  remains  to  be  considered.    How  far  is 

0^r!f  ^^^''^*'*"*'°"«l  eh'^'ch  is  substitutionary. 
One  of  our  Deaconesses  in  speaking  during  the  "Insti 
tute  Hour"  at  the  Summer  School  at  Sneva  p1 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  with  regard  uZll 
mstuntxonal  church  work,  when  she    said    that ^Je 

namr^ica       '"^  T '^  "  '^'"*'^"^  ''^i*^ 
name,       Vicarious    Mothers."      Blessing,    on    their 

mXr  H^'Tr:  '''''"'■  2"'  '-''«'  fhat  1  re^ 
sTould  K^  ^^  ''.'^  '^"^  •"  '°°«'«"  than  that  we 
should  have  vicarious  mothers;  better  the  service  If 
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the  mother  in  fact  though  it  be  imperfect,  th»n  the  mo«t 
perfect  service  of  a  vicarious  mother. 

The  institutional  church  performs  for  society  fune- 
tions  which  under  ideal  conditions  belong  to  other 
social  institutions.  Because  the  homes  of  the  slums 
cannot  perform  their  rightful  functions  the  church 
undertakes  some  of  these  in  place  of  the  home.  There 
are  certain  primary  classes  of  institutions  such  as  the 
home,  the  club,  the  firm,  the  trust,  the  school,  the 
town,  the  nation,  which  among  them  share  every  duty 
the  institutional  church  can  undertake. 

The  church's  function  is  to  be  monitor  and  guide  to 
all  these,  bhe  is  commissioned  to  go  into  all  the 
worid  of  human  relationships,  and  disciple  all  nations, 
all  societies,  all  communities  of  men,  teaching  men  so 
institutionalized  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ 
hath  commanded. 

We  have  read  the  Great  Commission  as  though  it 
said  Go,  disciple  all  persons."  Ito  true  force  is  that 
the  Oiation  18  to  be  discipled  unl^l  as  such  it  fuIfiU 
Chr.s.s  wil ,  and  the  nation  here  implies  all  forms  of 
community  life,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  and  the  type. 

But,  though  sue'  is  her  full  social  function  under 
Ideal  circumstances,  nevertheless  the  church  began  her 
course  with  institutionalism.  Finding  then  no  agency 
in  society  to  which  she  could  teach  His  law  of  charity 
as  now  she  teaches  the  state,  she  appointed  the  seven 
to  perform  the  diaconate,  the  social  service,  of  an  al- 
monary  society. 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  her  views  upon  many  forms 
of  service  are  ever  in  advance  of  those  of  all  other  in- 
stitutions the  church  must  ever  be,  to  that  extent,  in- 
stitutional.   At  every  new  stage  of  progress  in  huinan 
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uplift  Ae  Chureh  of  Christ  must  have  her  diaconate 
.nd  m„„tain  it  until.all  ideals  have  risen  tl  h  "w' 
And  the  conditions  of  the  rural  conununitv  tLlay, 
n  failing  to  provide  for  so  manv  human  n^edTihat 
th^e  whom  God  designed  to  dwell  in  the  com^  a^ 
fleeing  thence,  constitute  an  emphatic  call  to  the  church 

rural  human  need,  until  she  heal  country  life 

It  goes  without  saying  that  much  of  what  we  call 
eocial  service  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  It  may  seem 
a  derogation  from  tiie  spiritual  mission  of  the  church 

l^f^  Z^  **"'*'  "^  '^"^'^  *''«  i'^ti'*-  the  effi- 
ciency, the  better  conditions  ,  t  life  and  work/the  wide 

ST  ':/°V"'''^'"»'  "'''  """-l  deWopment 
bnng  about.  But  mitil  actual  provision  is  made  by  the 
state  or  other  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  the  evils 
and  the  meeting  of  the  needs  which  are  helping  to  pro- 

strd?%r  r^'*  °*  °"'  •^''^'  ^^^  ^^u^  must 

stand  by  the  work,  just  as  in  former  ages  she  stood  by 
Ae  almsgiving  and  the  min'stration  to  individuals 
which  have  resulted  in  so  many  functions  of  our  pr«- 
eent  governments-hospitals,  air  ,-houses,  schools  Ld 
the  like.  When  government  or  other  agencies  shall 
have  assumed  the  new  obligations  which  new  social  and 
economic  conditions  are  forcing  on  us,  then  the  church 
may  rdinquish  her  share  in  the  work  and  press  on  to 
Bome  other  worthy  task.'-  Then  shall  the  Diaconate 
be  set  free  for  the  duties  of  the  Apostolate,  and  a  new 
stage  be  reached  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
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Bo-w  the  leed  beside  all  water* 

North  and  loutli  and  east  and  west; 
That  our  tolling  sons  and  daughter* 

In  the  harreat  may  be  bleet 
Tell  the  tidings  of  salvation 

'Mid  the  storms  of  Labrador; 
Speak  the  word  of  consolation 

By  the  lone  Pacific's  shore. 
Where  the  fisher  piles  his  calling 

"Mid  the  perils  of  the  sea; 
Where  the  forests  old  are  falling. 
Giving  place  to  lawn  and  lea. 

—Robert  Murray,  "Book  of  PraUe: 


••aiie." 


CHAPTER   VI. 
The  Countet  Church  Pkooh^mmb. 

President  Butterfield,  in  his  book  "  T),»  n 
Church  and  the  Rural  Problem  "=  ^h^  Country 
happen  to  know  of  a  rural  chu!r  -I^''  ^  '""•'«" 
work  which  constitute"  a  rtryH:fr-r'""^°' 
^sential  problen,s  of  ruralJilit  ion  "  V°"  ''' 
aviator's  flight  and  yet  more  fuH  .f      u  """«  "' 

atten.pt  even  to  sketch  s'la  p^olmte" ^7  ""^ 
do  so  IS  simply  to  endeavor  t„  t        ,       ?'     -^"^  •''^'  *" 

of  the  concrete  caseIfor''°™"«'«'V°'°  '^^  '"""^ 
Christianity,  which  TsT  ^"''*'  Programme  of 

To  proclaim  good  nsw«  tn  ...  v 

To  announce  ^^a^e'^  ^  ™f  ,  "  "«  '»  -eed; 

------ or^e'x^j--- 

•Service  another  fiS  off  ratT'^^^^'f  °^«-^ 
rotaries,  who  have  accompC  "^  ^r-'^u"'"*  ''^•^''- 
»""iding  legislation  on  mo  allnd  T  , '°  '\'  """^  "^ 
much  in  promoting  sane  TnT,/  "'  PrcU^m,.  so 

in  fightii  organifed  V  ee  and  ^^  "''"^'"^"■'  ^°  "^h 
of  work  which  wil  he  p  i  7  "°"  '"^^^  "P  ''"- 
also  become  our  trained  ,°/  "i*^  P'""^'^'"'  ""'^t 

«e.dofs.ialservSrtC^~tXr*^^^ 
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An  extract  from  the  "  Report  of  Progresg  for  1911  » 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chriat  in 
America,  puts  well  the  place  of  such  executive  over- 
sight: "  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Philadelphia 
in  1908  three  notable  reports  were  made  which  attracted 
national  and  international  attention,  the  reports 
namely,  upon  '  The  Church  aud  Industrial  Relations,' 
The  Church  and  International  Relations,'  and  '  The 
Church  and  Home  Missions.'  Had  the  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  been  merely  a  Convention  these  notable 
utterances  would  soon  have  lost  their  significance  But 
placed  in  the  hands  bf  the  churches  with  provision  for 
permanent  executive  oversight  they  have  become  the 
source  of  activities  of  service  which,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  are  affecting  the  entire  Christian  and  church 
life  of  our  country." 

This  utterance  indi..ate9  clearly  the  weakness,  not 
only  of  conventions,  but  of  much  of  the  business  of  the 
church.  Conferences,  Synods,  and  Assemblies  adopt 
recommendations  and  pass  resolutions  which  express 
with  wisdom  and  force  well-planned  courses  of  action. 
But  because  of  no'  executive  leadership  to  see  to  the 
carrying  out  of  such  resolutions,  much  of  their  force  is 
lost. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  churches  began  appoint- 
ing their  Boards  and  Commissions  of  Social  Service. 
It  was  then  the  conviction  of  many  that  the  church 
had  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  achievement  which 
would  yet  be  found  to  exercise  as  profound  a  change 
upon  society,  and  in  its  reflex  action  upon  the  church 
Itself,  as  even  the  great  work  of  missions  7  is  doing 
That  conviction  is  strengthened  to-day  as  we  see  new 
vistas  such  as  this  opening  before  us. 
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wJu  ""^'T^  \  ^  """^'""^  ^y  '"«•'  «»  e^ec-tive 
would  consist  in  the  exploration  of  the  field;  the  plan- 
»mg  of  appropriate  means  of  service;  the  holding  of 
conferences  for  the  arousing  and  guiding  of  opinion; 
and  the  preparation  of  necessary  helps  for  the  task. 
Vet  must  the  church  cease  to  look  for  the  prophet  of  a 
wonder-work.ng  movement  that  .hall  solve  our  prol> 
iem,  and  g.rd  herself  for  a  serious  task.  The  need 
for  both  oversight  and  local  endeavor  is  well 
put  in  the  opening  words  of  a  Manual  issued 
recentlv  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service 
t  ri?*"*"  Episcopal    Chureh    in    the    United 

States.        This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a  series  on 
various  phases  and  methods  of  social  service.     It  is 
mtended  to  follow  this  initial  pamphlet  with  others  on 
such  topics  as   '  The  Agricultural  Community  and  its 
l-roblems.    .    .    .    The  success  of  social  service  depends 
nlt.mately  upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual  parish. 
Inless    the    minister   of   the    individual    church    and 
liis  workers,  men  and  women,  take  a  hand  in  actual 
community  service,  the  efforts  of  larger  units,  diocesan 
or  national  social  service  organizations,  must  go  largelv 
for  naught.     In  fact  a  chief  object  of  these  larger  bodie's 
should   be   to   interest   the   individual   parish   and   its 
minister  m  the  world-wide  movement  to  improve  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work  for  men,  women  and  children."* 
hueh  initiative  and  oversight  an  effective  programme 
would  lay  upon  our  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Social 
Service. 

The  next  desideratum  for  the  programme  is  a  Survey 
of  Rural  Conditions  under  such  guidance.     In  order 

•  "  A  Social  Service  Manual  for  the  ParUh.- 
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o  effective  sen.™  the  church  mu,t  first  envisage  her 
Remea.eB  are  the  means  by  which  to  reach  his  obSle 

of  the  di  r  :."  f ''""'"  '"■^  -"'"""-  «-  «he  Ward 
of  the  d.ce,  with  heavy  odds  against  a  ere,  nntil  dia^ 
nos.s  recognizes  the  disease  and  indicates  its  «tag  .      *" 

research  >n  her  field  of  service,  from  Charity  Organiza- 
tion. The  great  surveys  so  far,  among  manj^^rr 
ones   have  been  Booth's  monumental  wofk,  «  Thel^e 

k      ^^     I'       ^^  ^^""y  '^  an  attempt  to  base  the 

wnWdl'  ^^t'  "^''"  ''"  P""'"*^"'  f-'-  The  mod  rn 
world  has  been  made  the  modern  world  by  theZZ 

Shi  n'""'-"  '"^''"'^^^-  ^'''^  -ethod't  wal  with 
which  die  Dommmn  Conservation  Commission  begarS 
work   ,„  ,  f  agricltural  conditions  on  ftho,? 

sand  farms   throughout   Canada.     It   is   at    once  the 
scientific  method  of  the  use  of  objective  mLe  i^  and 
the  recognition  of  the  organic  character  of  social  facts 
The  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Council  deals  with  this 

a^c;^?:  tSss^  -''- "  ^'--^  «— 

ill,«l'  T;,7  ''  ""^''"'^  ^''"''''  ^'"''^  "e  elusive  and 
thnist  themselves  upon  impression.  We  do  not  kno; 
accurately  the  needs  of  the  rural  commnnkv.  And  h 
IS  necessary  also  because  the  kind  and  numbe'r  of  human 
needs  is  not  what  they  recently  were.  The  values  of 
living  have  changed.  There  are  new  forms  of  waste  of 
human  resources,  and  new  standards  of  human  effi- 

resemblance,  they  vary  in  detail  from  place  to  place 
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"Know  yonr  communitj  "  must  become  the  church'* 
watchword  in  iocial  wrvice  in  country  a.  in  city.     If 
It  be  profitable  for  husbandry  to  have  expert*  testing 
and  «f.|ge.t,ng  method,,  may  it  not  be  more  needful  to 
have  efficiency  studies  of  rural  social  and  religious  life  ? 
Ihe  churches  adopting  thia  agency  acknowledge  in 
doing  so  their  past  TemiMnesg.       A  recent  tj^ical 
Utterance    runs:     "The    Board    of    Home    Minions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  ministering  to  country  parishes  for 
more  than  a    entury.     It  has  sought  farmers  through 
forests  and  acroM  deserts.     It  has  built  innumerable 
ittle  white  churches  on  the  country  crossroads  for  him 
to  worship  ,n.     It  has  baptized  his  children,  taught 
Jiem,  married  them,  and  buried  them.     It  has  striven 
to  save  his  soul-striven  earnestly  and  valiantly,  some- 
times heroically.     But  never  until  within  this  year  has 
It  made  a  thorough,  official  and  scientific  study  of  the 
country  community  it  has  attempted  to  serve.     It  has 
done  everything  in  its  power  to  pave  the  farmer's'road 
to  the  celestial  city,  but  it  has  paid  little  attention  to 
examining  his  road  to  the  nearest  village  church.     It 
has  given  Teat  sums  to  alleviate  poverty,  but  given  little 
thought   to   the   causes    that   make    for   poverty— the 
American  system  of  farm  tenantry,  the  robbing  of  soil 
of  Its  fertility  and  stripping  the  hillside  of  its  trees 
It  has  pictured  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  mansions 
and  taken  no  account  of  the  buildings  in  which  men  and 
women  must  spend  their  lives  here  and  now.     It  ha.s 
been  a  faithful  steward  in  caring  for  the  Elysian  fields, 
but  It  has  allowed  the  riches  of  blue-grass  and  corn  and 
wheat-field  to  be  squandered  with  prodigal  hand.     It' 
has  made  a  glorious  and  untiring  fight  to  teach  the  chil- 
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iZ  l'  """"^  ""  *^"  ^•"«'  •""  "  '>«  left  God's 
woH  m  the  nvers  and  hills,  the  grass  and  the  t^ 
without  prophet,  witness,  or  defender.     Helfter  Hs 

attempfB  to  serve-oi  what  stuff  they  are  made  what  ar^ 
the:r  needs  and  their  aspirations,  i  will  t^fe' an  fnte" 
-t  m  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  farmer-his  c^p   aTd 

h>«  lodge  and  recreation.     The  spires  of  the  little  cross 

will  he  on  the  commonplace  work  of  the  day.  It  will 
preach  the  worth  of  the  native  earth,'  and  it^U 
ook  upon  American  land  as  holy  land  to  be  J.arZ 

as  a  sacred  trust  from  the  Almighty  to  His  childf^n- 

meS IT^V'  «r'°S^  largely  into  use,  as  an  instru- 
ment by  the  churches.     During  last  year  the  Depart- 

Chu  cb         r',?"'  ''°""*'^  ^''^  "f  *«  PresbyteS 

survet  '  in     as       *''  ^'""^  "'"'^  ^  «----• 
surveys     m     as     many     communities     and     States 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  as  follows:    "  Bejltg 

with  the  locality  the  economic  conditions  as  expressed 

nland-ownership,   wages,   labor  conditions,   and  the 

money-crops'  of  the  district,  and  proceeding  through 

an  analysis  of  the  population,  of  the  social  mifd,  meaS 

don,  T*"^""*"""'  "'"'^  'li«t-ctions,  social  o;ganiza- 
tions,  the  investigator  approached  last  of  all  the  in- 

and'^'fi  ^T""'  "'"1.'*'^"^  ""'^  ^^''^°"«  inBtitutions, 
and  the  final  inquiry  had  to  do  with  the  social  welfare 
conceived  as  a  resu^ant  of  the  various  processes  unde; 

In  1909  a  survey  was  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Fed- 
•  "  A  Rural  Survey  In  Missouri,"  p.  3. 
t"A  Rural  Survey  In  Pennsylvania,"  p.  3. 
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nXn  ^H        I  '""'^  ^"^  ^™'"«  *«  I'i^toric  seed  of 
nation-wide  activities.     One  of  its  fruits  was  the  deci 
sion    m  January  of  the  present  year    of  the  Hm^l 

SHft""'  "°'"^"^  ''  4~ti:t:  ofth 
ooards  of  home  missions  of  the  twenty-four  leadin,, 
denominations  in  the  United  States,  to  earr^ou    a    f 

zrtrthr''"?-''^"T^  "'^^-^  «'«°"^-- 

JiMsas  to  the  coast,  in  order  that  "the  endeavor  to 
Chnstianue  a  continent  be  based  upon  the  widest  pos" 
sible  basis  of  ascertainable  facts  "*  ^ 

Material  is  abundant  for  use  'in  the  direction  oi  such 
a  survey.  George  Frederick  Wells  has  published  an 
exce  lent  manual,  "A  Social  Survey  for^RuraT  Co' 

tuTe?  AS  "^'Tr'  ■'''""''  '"'  ''^""'^  -o*''-.  en- 
titled    A  Socia   Service  Programme  for  the  Pari  h  "  • 

the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  a  third     th^ 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  a  more  comprehensive  one   0 
^neral  use  in  city  or  country.     "  The  method  is  cor- 
rect, and  It  IS  the  only  corrective  method." 

giv?s"'uf  the"  T'^.T-f"^  ""  '"'''  ^"''•^  y^'  "'"de 
gives  us  the  next  desideratum  for  the  church's  nrn 

gramme,  Chu«,h  Union,  or,  where  organic  S  beCt" 

feasible.  Federation.     The  situation  shows  the  ab^lute 

necessity  of  coordinating  our  forces.     Not  the  plan  ting 

of  the  church  in  immigration  areas  alone,  but  the  orien 

M'^:^:T^Tyr '""'"°  '"'''^^'  ^'«"''- «»-« 
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SLfn  tl  .""^  ^  ^''  "^^  throughout  the  country, 
Li^,!  /!"'"«  .^'^  "^  ^^'''^"''y  "^encumbered  bV 
where  dfff  'l;^"'"'''"''"''-!  Hvalry.  In  communities 
where  different  denommations  became  established  half 
I.T  Z  TJ  "''^'■^  commodious  church  buildings 
were  erected  forty  yea«  ago,  designed  to  accomm!! 

tnlJZ^%'^'^^''°'^  *^'"'  t^««  «^«ted,  where 
depletion  of  population  commenced  thirty  yean,  ago 

for  which  those  churches  were  built,  as  imperative  a 

And  the  logic  of  the  situation  points  to  organic  union 
C  Wh^^^T  '':  P^f '"'  "'•'"'''  ''^y  ^'  Presbyterian 
Snhed  s'tat  ."  ?/  *''  P-sbyterian  Church  in  the 
St  J!    //  °"'^""'*"  organically.     Their  duty 

WW  J  7  '■'"''"'  "^""'^^^  «^"«  °»«  community, 

where  their  work  interlaces,  organic  union,  if  possible 
s  the  rational  course.     As  well  divide  our  school  work 
ec  arianly  and  hope  to  have  it  efficient;   as  well  W 
Aree  competing  «,hools  in  each  hamlet;   as  well  have 

o^er  to  V  Tr  T"''^  P'^  ^^  '  ^°«1  or  two  in 
order  to  attend  that  of  their  grandfather's  preference 
and  expect  a  scholarly  community,  with  edu^cation  effi 
cient  y  applied  to  life,  as  hope  for  the  best  results  reH- 

cTurculfe."""^  '"  ''™'"'  '""""  ^^  °"  ''^'^^^ 
Some  fear  that  the  absence  of  competition  would 
lessen  the  church's  activity.  One  of  the  most  fruitfiJ 
ot  modern  conceptions  is  that  of  the  efficiency  enrineer 
He  examines  the  expenditure  of  labor  in  a  trad^that 
of  the  bricklayer,  for  instance,  and  points  out  how  by 
different  movements  of  the  hand  and  trowel  labor  may 
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be  halved  and  efficiency  doubled-    ),<.  .      .•   ■ 

might  be  promoted.     The  DominZ  P  u '""^ 

"zir* """' ""' '"  "■■"'»'  •"Sir  °  *' 

tank    .  r.'.%"""  "".r  '»■'"''••  •«P««io.  „ 

try  commim  ty  bettermrnf      Ti,  "s^^ey  in  coun- 

union      Dr    T^)     T^     The  movement  anticipates 

spasmodic  or  systematic,  cooperation.  Federation 
means  cooperation  systematic  and  permanent  I  U 
mdjspensable,  not  only  for  present  efficiencTb  .t  as  the 
first   step    towards   church    nnitv "     aTI\  ^ 

regards  the  local  situation  the  outcome  in  "one-minis 
fer  f^erations  in  country  villages  -  is  practically  imTon 
A  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  these  has    how^ 
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ever,  ansen    through  the  custom  of  having  these  ad- 
ministered by  the  authorities  of  the  diflFerenTdenomina- 
tions  m  turn.     George  Frederick  Wells,  lately  Research 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Conncil,  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  matter,  says:   "  Transitional  Federations,  where 
churches  for  a  time  have  to  relate  themselves  to  diiferent 
denominational  organizations,  suffer   from    too   much 
friction.       We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  in  Canada 
a  more  promising  agency,  in  the  Joint  Union  Com- 
mittee with  Us  new  function  of  oversight  and  adminis- 
ration,  for  such  local  union  churches,  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  organ^c  union  to  which  we  look  forward. 
Meanwhile,  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  "the  para- 
mount end  IS  the  establishment  of  efficient  co-operation 
among  evangelical  denominations  so  as  to  meet  the 
unmet  spiritual  needs  of  America  and  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here." 

The  next  requisite    in    the    programme    is    Special 
Training  for  the  Ministry.     Not  that  there  should  be 
one  class  of  ministers   trained  for  the  country  and 
another  for  the  city.     We  desiderate  one  civilization 
in  city  and  country  alike  in  which  all  shall  be  at  home 
and  therefore  reprobate  any  further  distinction  of  class.' 
But  special  training  is  called  for  in  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  on  the  part  of  all  ministers,  so  that 
those  whose  lot  happens  to  fall  in  the  city  shall  have 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  it,  while  those  whose 
choice  IS  the  country  pastorate  shall  have  efficient  equip- 
ment for  their  tasks.     To  some  slight  e.xtent,  perhaps, 
elective  courses  of  study  may  prove  necessary,  though 
only  >„  a  hmited  field.     But  there  is  need  of  training 
ior  all  alike  along  new  lines-of  direct  contact  with 
social  problems  under  the  teacher's  eye,— that  is    for 
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thej«e  of  the  cmK^ygtein  or  clinical  method ;  and  for  the 
adoption  as  a  main  subject  of  research,  of  thrstudy  of 
the  relation  of  the  kimrdom  nt  n^A  /  .1.  .  ^ 

life  of  man  '^'»««»<»n  «*  God  to  the  associative 

We  even  venture  to  suggest  some  topics  of  discourse 

Itself.  We  as  pastors  need  to  take  up  with  our  peopk 
a  senous  study  of  the  problem.     Evidence  adcumuS 

S  orr^l  i  T^'  "'  ^"'^  '^"^  '■>  *«  e^rience 
of  our  people,  though  inarticulate.  Their  very  expres- 
sion IS  Itself  the  first  step  towards  setting  a^  ZZ 
those  who  are  crushed.  "oerty 

fart^'''TbIl'^°'^^  'T^  "P°''  *^"  "'^"'^  of  l«e  O''  the 
tarm.    There  is  indeed  an  attraction  in  the  city: 

The  sun's  on  the  pavement 

And  the  current  comes  and  goes 
And  the  grey  streets  ot  London 

They  blossom  like  the  rose. 
The  bluebells  may  beckon 

The  cuckoo  call— and  yet, 
The  grey  streets  ot  London 

I  never  may  forget. 
And  the  green  countij  meadows 

Are  fresh  and  fine  to  see; 
But  the  grey  streets  of  London 

They're  all  the  world  to  me.» 

•  Rowmund  Watson,  ■■  A  Song  ot  London." 
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A  true  life  may  be  lived  anywhere: 

O  Love  builds  on  the  azure  aea, 

And  Love  buUds  on  the  goldan  Buid 
And  Love  builds  on  the  rose-winged  cloud, 
And  Bometlmes  Love  builds  on  the  lend. 
O  If  Love  builds  on  sparkling  sea. 

And  If  Love  builds  on  golden  strand. 
And  If  Love  builds  on  rosy  cloud. 
To  Love,  these  are  the  solid  land. 

0  Love  win  build  his  Illy  walls. 
And  Love  his  pearly  roof  wUl  rear. 

On  cloud  *r  land,  on  mist  or  sea- 
Love's  solid  land  Is  everywhere!* 

And  ye^-those  expert  judges  in  the  things  of  the  heart, 
the  Poeto  being  witness-the  country  is  peculiarly  the 
home  of  the  home. 

Happy  the  man  whose  life's  full  round 

Is  passed  within  hU  farmstead's  bound; 

Who  In  his  elder  yearn  may  view 

The  wlf.came  home  that  as  a  boy  he  knew. 

Fortune  upon  him  tiaa  no  hold 

With  Its  alarms  and  tumults  manifold; 

He  does  not  flit  on  fickle  wings 

Slaking  his  thirst  at  unta-nlllar  springs. 

Active  still  and  stout  of  thew 

A  hale  old  man.  he  lives  three  ages  through 

Others  may  seek  the  changes  travel  gives- 

They  see  more  life,  but  he  more  truly  llves.t 

And  even  the  ascetic  life-when,  under  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  ,v,th  his  Eule  of  Charity,  it  abandoned  cities 

tru^HlL'*'-5~''^°'"^'  "Malcolm's  Katie." 
Co^S'r^LKe."^""'"'*'"'   "^  ^<"««   8.   Bryan,   "Poems  of 
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Here  man  more  purely  lives,  lew  oft  doth  fall 
More  promptly  rlae..  walk,  with  nicer  heed 
More  safely  rest.,  dies  happier.' 

The  worA  of  rural  life  is  seen  more  clearly  still  bv 

S  ^SSX°'"t^*"'"^*''''>'^"- 
eno„gh  to  conJln^^iet,  l\^X  7./  """"  "^ 

S  ZI  oify^  7  f  "l  °°^  »«hold-that  ninety 
Home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond  the  end  of 

belongs  to  t.am;  have  nothing  of  value  of  anv  kind 
e«ept  «  much  furniture  as  wiU  go  in  a  cart ;  hTve  ,^e 
pm^anous  chance  of  weekly  wage"  which  ba;ely  IX 
to  keep  them  an  health ;  are  housed  for  the  mosfpS^^ 
p  aeee  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  horse;   are  sepa, 

mol^/.  T"7  "  "•"^'^  f^--  destitution  thTa 
month  of  bad  trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss  brtees 
4em  face  to  face  with  hunger  and  pa^erism  Th L^ 
the  normal  state  of  the  average  workman."+     Thoro M 

that  It  IS  the  case  that  there  is  collected  a  population 
n  our  great  towns  that  equals  in  amount  the^wE  of 
those  who  hved  in  England  six  centuries  ago,  whoL 
•  'Wordsworth,  "  Sonnets  " 
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condition  18  more  destitute,  whose  homes  are  more 
HquaJid,  whose  means  are  more  uncertain,  whose  pros- 
pect, are  more  hopeless,  than  those  of  the  pea«mt  serf, 
of  the  middle  ages  or  the  meanest  drudges  of  the  mediae- 
val cities.         How  different  our  Canadian  rural  life : 

City  clangors  are  far  behind  us, 
Dusty  streets  and  noisome  air; 

Ruthless  toll  can  no  longer  bind  us. 

Liberty  shatters  the  gyves  of  care 

Oreen  are  the  hill,  which  the  clouds  float  otw. 

Mountains  of  pearl  In  a  sapphire  sea; 

Zephyr*  are  ladeq  with  scent  of  clover 

And  rural  melodies,  biythe  and  free. 

Herds  of  cattle  In  grassy  meadows 

Mottling  the  valleys,  recline  at  ea«»- 

Rumlnate  dreamily  under  the  shadows 

Cast  by  the  graceful  sheltering  trees 

Orchards  laden  with  apples  and  peaches. 
Flelda  that  are  white  with  the  waving  grain 
Bounties  of  nature  and  Industry  teach  us 
Lessons  that  memory  long  shall  retain. 
Here  and  there  by  the  trees  half  hidden 
We  oatch  a  glimpse  of  a  pleasant  home- 
And  the  thought  springs  up  to  the  lips  unbidden 
O  why  should  Canada's  children  roam?t 

And  again,  we  should  speak  of  the  improvement  pos- 
sible in  farm  life.  I  am  asked  a  question :  ShouldThe 
church  undertake  to  teach  agriculture?  and  a  second 
one:  Should  the  church  tell  men  how  to  raise  better 
cabbages  ?  It  was  my  purpose  rather  to  emphasize  the 
better  social  life.  But  let  us  consider.  Until  the 
present  year  this  particular  branch  of  the  church  main- 

•Thorold  Rogers, 
p.  47. 
t  Edward  Hartley  Dewart.  "  Songs  of  Life." 
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do  ao     nl         t  ^^  '^  **■*  ""t'on  should  fail  to 
^he  might  dTslZere     '"  """  °'  -— Unco. 
The  »ll  Whereon  we  .t«,d  u  ChrlttUn  ^.IT 

of  agricultural  improvemem     itTI  ""^  f  "V«««°"«» 

able  there  ?     "  God's  °'«,Tn  !  ^^'^"'  "*^  »''"''«- 

i"  Dr.  Robertson?  ?fi  ?  ""  T'^"^  *«  "''^  ^'''th  " 
farmer, Tnrhrjvesfhe*^^^^  °'r*'^  ^"""«  '"'"^«™ 
haustible  life  attSlS^'^^^'Xrihll  ^T 
ever^^ting  for.  are  ill  the  Z^t^^l^Z 

tol;  t;li::tr  :r  rt  '^^^  '•^  '^-^ '~  ^^ 

further  advare  is  Leb?  /  '-"'  °'  *'  P"^''  «° 
-chiner,  Tr ^^titir^  ft"^ '  ^« 
vices  may  be  vet  mn^l    ?    ."^  *°'''  >»»  farther  ser- 

n^aiMeliL^a^rorr^Sir  L:  ^'^  ^^'^P^""^' 
life,  other  and  finer  faSs  a;^  T  T  m"^  "■""" 
^ould  spea.  „,  .hat  edu^t;  ^T^l^^ 
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matorial  way  for  the  farmer.  A  recent  social  lurrey 
near  Ithioa,  New  York,  covering  a  county,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  annual  labor  income  of  farmers  having  • 
hi{^  school  education  was  $304  larger  than  those  hav- 
ing only  a  district  school  education.  The  high  school 
course  was  for  them  equivalent  to  an  endowment,  at  6 
per  cent.,  of  $5,066.  The  annual  labor  income  of 
farmers  with  some  agricultural  college  training  was 
larger  by  $588.  For  these  the  high  school  and  college 
training  was  equivalent  to  an  endowment  of  $9,800. 

We  might  speak  of  what  intellectual  entertainment 
has  done  at  Hesperia,  Michigan,  to  bring  satisfaction 
at  home,  renown  abroad,  and  to  bestow  world  leadership. 
Twenty  years  ago  an  annual  school  convention  began  to 
gather  farmers  and  teachers  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  entertain  one  another.  Orators  of  world-wide  fame 
now  feel  honored  by  being  asked  to  speak  at  Hesperia. 
The  county  is  sending  forth  from  her  own  sons  educators, 
statesmen,  and  authors  to  serve  their  generation  and 
brin^  fame  to  their  birthplace.  We  should  remind 
men  that  the  defects  of  coimtry  life  are  of  a  ki^d  more 
readily  remedied  than  are  the  defects  of  city  lite ;  that 
the  means  of  immediate  betterment  along  some  lines  are 
quite  at  their  command ;  and  that  to  flee  from  environ- 
ment instead  of  improving  it  is  to  confess  failure,  to 
be  swayed  by  circumstances  instead  of  ruling  fate.  The 
country  needs  a  vision  of  its  own  felicity. 

Again,  we  must  preach  that  the  very  function  of  hus- 
bandry, which  is  to  furnish  man's  daily  bread,  lays 
upon  men  a  duty.  It  imposes  an  obligation  similar 
to  that  lying  upon  a  soldier  at  his  post.  Not  upon  all 
persona.  Of  the  youths  growing  up  in  a  rural  com- 
munity one  may  be  markedly  mechanical  in  his  tastes. 
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*w«.  AnoJier  may  be  m  eminently  fitted  for  tlie 
field  of  commerce;  he  i.  at  home  amidlt  the  foma  a^ 
calculations  of  buainess,  and  comprehendii  Zla« 

be  as  markedly  musical  in  his  tastes,  and  still  another 

oTctlt tT""  •'''  "•"  °*  '^^  «P"'*  '«  'he  servi,^ 
ifp.  i  .^  °"  """"t'y-  For  such  the  field  of  duty 
he.  elsewhere.     But  for  the  man  who  loves  the  so.T 

though  he  may  make  his  way  in  the  city-for  he  is 

EEe  '."?  *''""'°'^  ^*''"^'  country-bred  and 
iw7„r  7""*''^"^^  "»»«*  ever  look  back  with  long^ 
ing  to  the  farm,-for  him  the  farm  is  the  place  of  du^ 
He  ,.  caUed  to  furnish  men's  daily  bread  To  live  fn 
this  spmt  ,s  to  make  husbandry  a  noble  form  of  hu^n 
:he'r^ur4:^t  "^^  "-^  ^^-^  --  -^  *he  question  of 

"What  is  there  left  for  me  beneath  the  sun' 

ay  tobor  seems  so  useless;    all  I  try 
I  weary  of  before  'tis  well  begun; 
I  scorn  to  grovel,  and  I  cannot  fly  " 

^»™    ''"f'"P"'"'8  heart!   There's  One  whose  eye 
Brteems  each  honest  thought  and  act  and  word 
Noble  as  poet's  song  or  patriot's  sword 
Be  true  to  Him:  He  will  not  pa«  thee  by 
He  may  not  ask  thee  mid  His  stars  to  shine 
And  yet  He  needeth  thee.  His  work  is  thine.". 

And  this  is  but  to  say  that  his  duty  is  part  of  a  univer- 
sal human  duty-to  serve.     We  must  preach  thatle 
•John  Heade,  "The  Prophecy  of  Merlin." 
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spirit  of  Christ  brought  into  business  life  would  gire 
aU  labor  alike,  on  farm,  in  factory,  or  at  the  desk,  the 
dignity  of  service.  Then  each  man,  producer  or  trader, 
would  take  out  of  the  product  or  the  turnK)ver,  not  a 
fortune,  but  a  livelihood,  and  let  the  rest  form  a  contri- 
bution to  human  well-being,  in  the  form  of  zealous 
labor,  ample  wages,  or  a  good-value  product. 

The  minister  is  expected  to  serve  for  a  stipend,  a 
Uving.     The  physician,  though    he    charges    fees,    is 
expected  to  put  service  before  remuneration ;  the  soldier 
serves  for  a  livelihood,  and  is  expected  to  lay  down  his 
Me  at  need.     And  aU  the  truly  great  in  the  field  of 
science  have  been  too  devoted  to  their  profession  to  seek 
wealth.     Our  Christian  business  men  must  learn  to  live 
thus  as  well.     We  are  not  to  ask  for  this  service  up  to 
the  measure  of  Christ,  but  in  His  spirit.    His  rule  is  to 
te  ours :    "I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth " ;  but 
His  measure :    «  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,    18  not  asked  of  others.    We  must  say  to  men: 
lake  your  living,  generous  as  it  may  be,  but  make 
your  occupation  service."     Any  man  who  lives  by  this 
rule  would  remain  in  the  country,  at  his  beloved  occu- 
pation;  for  the  incentives  which  now  call  men  away 
would  be  gone.     This,  and  not  conscription  of  the  youth 
of  a  nation  for  some  years'  service  in  subduing  nature 
to   man— as   proposed   by   Professor   James— is   the 
•moral  equivalent  of  war,"  in  calUng  out  the  qualities 
of  manhood  in  a  people. 

Is  this  possible  ?  Easily,  where  once  the  demand  is 
steadfastly  made  in  Jesus'  name.  As  great  things  have 
been  done  through  lesser  motives.  Honor  has  accom- 
plished as  much.  We  send  and  are  sent  as  guests  into 
chambers  with  fittings  of  silver,  and  never  a  thought  of 
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pilfering  or  of  being  pilfered  croK  .  „ar  mind  .  It 
.8  not  the  power  of  the  law  that  rettr^ir;.    nuA   with 

S'°t*f/°T''""'-  I*  •«  habit.  Andev^nthe 
heathen  had  developed  a  higher  morality  still.     Until 

IVTv"*  °*  *^"  ^*'"'  ""'"'  *^«  ''W«r  °f  *e  North 
cached  his  provisions  and  his  pelts,  and  the  mark  of  the 
•ache  was  inviolate.     If  men  can  standardize  honesty 

1^:^  "I"  .  P^'^^'^'f  *'  "'"^**'"«  °f  »'"«i°«s  to  the 
standard  of  service  ?  If  patriotism  in  time  of  war  can 
make  service  a  stronger  incentive  than  gain,  than  love  of 
of  life,  what  caonot  the  potent  force  of  Christian  faith 
accomplish?  As  certainly  as  legislation  now  forbWs 
usury,  so  certamly  will  some  form  of  wise  restraint  ye 

ll  .?  7T'  ''"*  '^•"'''^  ^^""^  ^^°  "^  free  from 
^hT.  r  r  °'  S'*"''  °^^'^  "'^S^* '°  ''i'"!  them  to 
men  o  1 1.  ^"^'  ^^^  ''''''^'  °"^  P^«««»''  ^""Id  lead 
men  to  seek  that  vocation  where  each  could  render  the 
fullest  service  Were  it  once  present  there  would  be 
no  rural  problem. 

The  ne^t  essential  in  the  programme  is  the  utilization 
of  the  agencies  already  at  hand  for  the  church's  use 

roremost  among  these  is  the  Home.  The  home  is 
Ae  greaes  agency  of  human  welfare.  It  is  the  place 
where  al  that  upbuilds  does  its  initial,  and  all  that 
destroys  its  final,  work.  Education,  industry,  society 
and  religion  alike  look  to  the  home  for  theifmateriS.' 
One  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  disregard  of 
the  home.  There  is  a  diverse  characteristic  of  the  emi- 
r^  >on  from  Britain  which  settled  Eastern  Canada  and 
that  from  Eastern  Canada  which  helps  fill  up  the  West 
In  the  one  case  men  sought  homes,  in  the  other  fortunes.' 
Another  trait  of  the  western  migration  is  that  many  go 
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not  oblivious  but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  take 
their  families  from  homes  of  comfort  to  live  for  an 
indefinite  period  deprived  of  satisfactory  home  sur- 
roundings. And  a  chief  note  of  the  movement  from 
.  he  country  la  the  making  light  of  responsibility  toward^ 
the  home,  towards  parents  who  are  left  to  carry  on  the 
farm  alone.     The  church  should  lead  her  sons  to  say : 

Oh,  fame  may  heap  Its  measure, 
And  hope  its  blossoms  strew. 
And  proud  ambition  call  us. 

And  honor  urge  us  through; 
But  kinsfolk,  kinsfolk. 

My  thought  i8  all  for  you! 
No  strange  and  lovely  countries 

Men  venture  forth  to  view. 
No  power  and  gifts  and  glory 

Are  worth  one  heart-beat  true; 
And  kinsfolk,  kinsfolk, 

My  heart  is  all  for  you!' 

But  the  church  should  do  more  than  this.  «  Home  "  is 
not  a  static  conception.  We  have  passed  lately  from 
what  we  regarded  as  a  static  world  into  what  we  W  to 
be  a  dynamic  world-from  a  world  of  assorted  things 
into  a  worid  of  advancing  processes.  The  tasks  of  Ae 
home  itself  are  changing.  A  book  upon  "The  Chris- 
tian Home "  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  popular  twenj^five 
years  ago,  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  to-day.  Changes 
have  taken  place  in  two  directions;  functions  once  de- 
volving solely  upon  the  home  have  been  relegated  to 
other  agencies,  while  the  socializing  of  life  has  multi- 

«:im^^TB^^iS-MtllZ^d.'^'''^-  '^•"^o-  "obsrt. 
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plied  the  relationships  of  the  home.     While  the  advance 
of  the  science  of  education  takes  both  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  children  more  and  more  largely  out  of  the  hands 
of  parents;  while  the  home  is  no  longer  related  only  to 
church  and  school  and  business,  but  to  guild  and  club 
and  lodge  and  office,— the  church  must  lead  the  home 
to  sfress  more  than  ever  the  primary  and  essential  func- 
tions which  ever  remain  hers.     Our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion necessitates  a  more  prolonged  training  than  for- 
merly for  the  full  responsibilities  of  life.     A  chief  fac- 
tor in  making  country-bom  and  bred  men  and  women 
the  leaders  in  all  lines  of  national  progress  has  been 
that  family  life  which  required  each  one  from  child- 
hood's years  to  take  his  due  share  in  the  duties  of  the 
home.     This  home  life  is  in  danger.     It  must  be  con- 
served and  developed.     The  home  must  still  provide  in 
childhood  occupation  embodying  the  child's  tastes,  the 
environment's  necessities,  the  parents'  wisdom;    and 
must  also  provide  in  youth  some  form  of  economic  part- 
nership between  parent  and  child.     This  age  of  organ- 
ization demands  that  our  youth  adjust  themselves  to  a 
sense  of  their  place  in  organizations  and  possess  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  institutions.     My  boy  of  seven  comes  from 
his  school  saying,  "  I'm  on  the  committee,  I  must  see 
to  the  programme  for  Friday  afternoon's  school  con- 
cert."    This  has  the  modern  ring.     No  such  training 
found  place  in  my  childhood.     The  home  also  must 
stress  loyalty  to  itself,  and  the  child's  sense  of  member- 
ship should  broaden  out  from  the  home  relationships 
to  those  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  all  the  institutions 
of  society  until  the  youth  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world 
in  the  home.     Our  intenser  life  demands  more  itecrea- 
tion,  our  ampler  life  more  social  provision,  than  did 
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vision  for  social  «^;r„;r:S-7  "'^'^  p'- 

include  aU  its  members  tuT  j  .  Provision  to 
e.8«r  daughters     5ei  """u*^"  "^  ^«"  «  «"« 

life  of  ^o^  «sts  nJ  i  .rr"^'"'^  *°'  *^«  ""^ial 
with  the  home-Sd  1  ftf  !f  °'  '''^  **'«'l  »>"* 
church  is  to  ma^tain  t/r  f"^  '*^"^  '^'^ty  "^  *« 
of   the   home     17        "^""^  '"*"«"*y  '^^  "ctivity 

demands  aTuer^o^L'"'  f  "°""^'^-"^'^«  ^^^->^ 
worth  of  character  TfT  '««PO«sibility,  of  the 

<.e  dut,  of  :t^x:  ztzv  Trr ^  "^"^ 

therefore  a  more  Pmnh.fj       ,f  ?^       "     ^^^  '"'«'«  ha* 

-iai  -iigioTrdT«::^tsr  it  'T't/°' 

those  deficiencies  which  ml^terv^tion '""'*'  '^"' 
farming,  cooperation,  social  sa^^f„!^' T^^'^^ 
ity  service  diffionl*  of  .iT-      **'^*°*wa  and  commun- 

vig  secured,  is  what  Z  ^S  r .  ^*^"^'  '"^'"  «"««- 
commandsl^rui  of  if^  ^'  '^1"'"'^  '^'^  Christ 
"Pbuilding  the^^^d^of  trer  '''  '"*  ^^^  ^" 

a.^?;,  rirB^L^rnotl*^:  n*^^* 

control  of  the  one  iustitut^n  i,    T    .""*  '^^  *°™"'I 

church  should  s;rrT2t  ft^'^ir  "-^ 

adequately  its  tasks,  and  inspire  the  S«  f         """! 
n.ore  fully  to  the  advantages  oCd  bv^f  \     T'^P^'"' 
standpoint  is  that  of  th^^-T     I  ^®  "*'"''•     O^r 
gress,  which  "poBtuiaW^f^f 
the  f^rce  that  isTdtS  work  wht  fh  ^  "^""^  ""» 

tuxy  demands,"  and  "  tfit  it  tt    K  *''""'"* '*^- 
churchtof..f...,«,;-;-^^^„f^^. 
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the  Christian  life     Whaf   ;.  °^';fe«  metaphrase  of 

Ontario  Go.^l^  ;he  et^^Tt  ^^^^  ^ 
pupils  nor  the  parents  seemed  to  have  any  2™? 
have  agriculture  taught  in  the  school'" ^  are  Te^  1 

through  the  public  schools  elementaTteacW^^^^^ 
secure  this  is  the  task  of  the  church  ^^  ^° 


yOf' 
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Even  when  so  organized  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  finds  that 
the  local  coK,peratiye  society  will  sell  through  the  cen- 
tral oo^peratiTe  agency  when  prices  are  km  but 
through  other  channels  when  prices  are  high, 

Balking  the  end  half  won  for  an  InsUnf.  dole. 

fr^^'^u'  t"*""*'""  ^^'°^  ^o  <*'"«h  both  directly 
and  through  the  «Aool  must  meet.     The  school  must 

fnt^'"^"^'.  P  y  ■"  "  socializing  agency.  Wherever 
introduced  rational,  normal  play  has  promoted  physical 
vigor;  It  has  aroused  mental  alertness  more  generally 

faiowledge  had  done;  but  its  especial  results  have  been 
m  the  realm  of  character.    It  has  solved  the  problem  of 
disciplme,  It  has  taught  self-confidence  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.    It  is  one  of  the  means  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  solution  of  the  rural  problem.     That 
problem  has  two  underlying  economic  causes:    insuffi- 
cient  production  by  the  farmer  and  exploitation  of  the 
farmer.     Industrial  efficiency  on  the  farmer's  part,  to 
be  secured  through  vocational  education,  must  meet  the 
hrst;  social  efficiency  on  his  part,  to  be  secured  by  such 
means  as  this,  must  meet  the  second.     Should  anyone 
obj«=t  that  such  training  lays  an  added  burden  upon 
the  t«acher,  an  enhanced  cost  upon  the  school,  the  replv 
les  in  the  comparative  amounts  of  the  cost  and  of  the 
loss  now  sustained  by  the  nation  through  rural  deple- 
tion.      The  efficiency  of  supervised  play  is  recognized 
by  all  educationists.    What  is  still  requisite  isVsense 
of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  upon  their  part,  and  an 
acceptance  of  their  view  of  its  efficiency  by  the  public. 
To  inspire  educationists  and  public  with  this  sense  of 
urgency  and  efficiency  is  the  task  of  the  church 
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S^^  "i,  T**  '"  ^^'°  "'"1 !'"»«''»  and  is  spread- 
ing so  rapidly  throughout  the  Uniterl  S*at"s  has  Cn  a 
pedagogical  success  in  Canada,  but,  .0  far  as  hs  wL 
adoption  «  concerned,  a  practical  failure  In  Ma„t 
toba  and  m  New  Brunswick,  however,  the  movement 
3  making  good  pregress.      People    are    getting    f" 

«1/     "^r-    .*^'°"«''    »°'^    primitive    m^fhods 
as  good  an  education  as  they  desire  for  them     Z*,^' 

«  Z  f  TT  °^  ^''"'"°  ^°  "ffi^ial  utterance 
cJSre   Tt  '^•f  °°'.°'  *^^  '"'"^^  -'»  ^  teaching  5- 

tt^l  *«  f  "^'"^  °*  *'^  ''^^  ^"''J^^t  it  will  find  a  new 
service  m  the  community  and  a  new  meaning  for  educ^ 
tion  for  country  people. 

hJI^^  ^  *^^  .'"'"^  experimental  farm  in  a  simple 
but  eifoctive  way;  it  will  introduce  new  varieties  TfTeld 
crops  and  test  methods  of  cultivation  through  1  child 
rens  school-farm;  it  will  be  the  local  beXpott^tt 
ttti^Z'lCf'^T  ^''^^^''  '«-»«'  and  flower  bl^* 
ren,  but  for  the  grown-ups ;  it  will  be  the  local  centre  for 
-cial  gatherings;  its  library  will  serve  ever^on    wS 
books,  magazines,  buUetins  and  reports  thafconr™ 
hemsclves  with  the  farm  work  in  hoTe  and  field  ZeU 
as  with  literary  matters. 
"  In  the  school  work  it  will  not  consider  e«minations 
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as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  its  eflfort;  it  wiU  not  cheat  the 
many  for  the  sake  of  preparing  a  few  for  advanced  work 

l^n'^»^'^'^^\  "  ^"  "^"^"^^^  tl"t  "'o**  of  the 
pupils  wiU  have  only  a  short  time  at  school  and  a  lomr 

!L*  .1'  '^^  ''  ^^"  """^^  •'»  instruction  fit  the 
needs  of  Ae  worker  no  less  tb^n  the  future  needs  of  the 
scholar;  It  wiU  try  to  keep  the  boy  who  is  not  clever  in 
book-studies  at  school  and  to  educate  him  through  prac- 
tical activities  with  tools  and  in  the  garden;  it  will  re- 
member that  children  are  educated  for  life  through  ac- 
tivities in  play,  in  work  at  home,  in  handling  tools  in 
experiences  in  Nature's  Workshop,  no  less  than  by  learn- 
ing from  books;  It  Will  bri:.^  the  fathers  and  mothers 
back  to  school  again  by  rsiT,-;  Ae  daily  home  interests 
as  the  means  of  education  of  their  children.  It  will  rive 
tojur  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  an  education  for 

But  better  still,  here  again  is  the  official  voice  of  that 
eflicient  Department  in  direct  recognition  of  God  as  the 
goal  of  Its  labors : 

I  teach  I 

The  earth  and  soil 
To  them  that  toil, 
The  hlU  and  fen 
To  common  men 

That  live  Just  here; 

The  plants  that  grow. 
The  winds  that  blow, 
The  strouns  that  run 
In  rain  and  sun 
Throughout  the  year; 

•Ontario  Department  of  EMncatlon.  Circular  No.  3.  1912. 
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And  then  I  lead 
Tbro'  wood  and  nead, 
Thro'  mould  and  sod 
Out  unto  Ood; 
With  love  and  cheer 
I  teach!* 

Education  in  the  city  owes  much  to  the  gifts  of  phil- 
anthropy; .„  the  country,  as  yet.  little  or  nothing/lo 
ask  from  men  of  wealth  recognition  of  rural  n«.ds  is 
not  to  pauperize  the  country;   to  claim  e.jualitv  of  treat- 

™n^l   B«'lding'-  equ'Pment,  endowment,  are  lavished 

strength,  ,«ed,  oft«n,  in  controlling  sources  of  affluence 
whose  ongm  is  in  the  country.  Such  men  owe  the  debts 
of  philanthropy  to  rural  rather  than  to  urban  need.    A.. 

m  the  country  is  found  in  the  Rittenhouse  School  in 
Lincoln  County,  Ontario.  Mr.  M.  F.  Rittenhouse  hav 
ing  won  ample  means  in  lumbering,  acknowledged  the 

trdan  T\^  "^l  °^'l,— <«"«d  «tone  schoolhouse  at 
.Tordan  Harbor,  where  he  had  received  his  education  by 

D  tJ'^  r'fr'°°'^  "  well-equipped  mode™ 
school.    Two  school  districte  were  united.    The  philan- 

TTIT  *":  T  P'"""'^*'  *^^  ^'''"««d  district  with 
a  graded  school  equipped  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  having  a  school  garden  and  ample 
grounds  furnished  with  facilities  for  supervised  re'rel 
tion.  The  school  grounds  are  four  acres  in  extent  Not 
.vet  satisfied  witb  this  provision  for  the  neTghWhSd 
the  donor  went  farther.    Across  the  highway  from  the 

•  L.  H.  Bailey,  quoted  In  clrculcr  cited 
13 
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school  was  a  finely-wooded  knoll  of  five  acres.  As  this 
could  not  be  secured  separately  he  purchased  the  farm 
of  which  It  formed  a  part.  In  the  grove  he  had  built  a 
liall  for  community  purposes,  with  large  lecture  room 
hbrary  museum,  and  all  facilities  for  a  social  centt*. 
The  hall  witi  Its  five  acres  of  grounds  he  presented  to 
ae  school  district;  the  remainder  of  the  farm  to  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agric^Jture  for  a  demonstra- 
tion fam  for  fruit-growing.  The  highway  passing  the 
school  he  had  rebuilt  on  the  finest  lines  for  so^  two 
miles,  having  it  boulevarded  and  provided  with  bridif-s 
of  artistic  beauty.  ,  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  Ae 
whole  neighborhood.  Land  in  the  vicinity  has  trebled 
m  value  The  adjoining  school  sections  have  been 
stimulated  to  similar  activities.  Mr.  Rittenhouse's 
action  IS  an  example  which  should  call  to  the  front  many 
pnilanthropists.  '' 

The  church  should  avail  herself  in  the  country  of  an 
interdenominational  agency  which  has  been  found  of 
great  service  in  the  city-the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.    Had  it  not  been  for  this  institution  social 
need  in  the  city— so  far  as  the  church's  ministry  thereto 
IS  concerned— would  have  been  as  scantily  snppUed 
as  m  the  country.    The  average  city  church  does  noth- 
ing more  for  those  beyond  its  membership,  and  scarcely 
more  for  those  within,  than  does  the  country  congre- 
gation, m  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical  and  recrea- 
tional, and  the  social  life.     The  Association,  however 
has   done   a   magnificent   work  for  young  manhood 
tnrough  Its  gymnasiums,  its  athletic  clubs,  its  recrea- 
tion-rooms, its  social  parlors,  and  its  classrooms.     It 
Has  not  only  rendered  direct  service  but  has  stimulated 
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other  agencies  to  greater  activity,  and  has  leavened  aU 
atUe  .c  and  recreational  life  with  a  nobler  spirit.  All 
that  the  city  has  received  through  the  Association  the 
country  requires  and  deserves.  We  have  already  three 
iZu  ^T''^"^.  ''^  Ontario-in  Bruce,  Huron  and 
lambton     Fourfold  activities  are  carried  on,  physical, 

Zlf'  f  r*T^'^<*  ''^o^-    The  finest  a^ieve^ 
ment  of  the  Association  is  in  developing  leadership. 
The  secretary  is  the  pastor's  strongest  reinforcement. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  offers  itself 
as  a  similar  agency  among  girls  and  young  women. 
Ihat  organization  lately  approached  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  in  the  United  States  with  this  re- 
quest:    The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in 
Its  newly  developed  rural  work,  has  been  grateful  to 
recognize  Its  entire  aUegiance  to  the  church,  from  which 
It  draws  Its  inspiration,  and  whose  work  it  constantly 
seeks  to  advance.    ...    We  should  be  especially 
g  ad,  therefore,  if  the  Federal  Council  could  ^e  it 
plain  to  the  churches  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  is  an  arm  of  the  church,  and  that  it  stands 
ready  to  do  work  for  them  whenever  they  need  help  in 
sp«!ialized  work  for  the  women  in  a  community  " 

A  denominational  and  congregational  agency  to  be 
availed  of  is  the  Men's  Brotherhood.  Wi^in  the  con- 
gregation this  organization  is  fitted  to  perform  the  ser- 
^ce  which  the  Association  renders  for  the  county.  The 
Brotherhood  seems  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent situation.  It  is  an  organization  of  men.  It  is  at 
once  intensely  spiritual  and  thoroughly  practical  in  aim. 
I  he  manliness  of  Christ  is  its  inspiration;  His  sym- 
pathy with  men  its  pattern.     Its  avowed  first  object 
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i»  to  lead  men  into  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His 
church;  Its  second,  to  seek  the  welfare  of  men  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  place 
for  all  men  to  live;  and  its  third  to  give  all  men,  especi- 
ally m  times  of  need,  the  help  of  Christian  comrade 
ship  Ottier  church  agencies  adapted  to  such  services 
are  the  Young  People's  Guild  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions are  fitted  to  supply  permanently  the  needs  of  the 
marginal  classes  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  along  re- 
creative and  educational  lines;  brotherhoods  and  guilds 
to  supply  permanently  within  the  congregation  similar 
needs     But  a  direct  and  immediate  duty  lies  before  the 
church  to  fulfil  another  temporary  social  want  institu- 
tionally,    bhe  needs  to  avail  herself,  for  the  present 
cnsis,  of  a  new  agency,  the  social  centre.    In  my  native 
vill^  of  Ormstawn,   Quebec,  is  a  building  bearing 
my  family  name,  MacDougall  Hall,  built  as  a  memorial 
to  a  beloved  uncle,  a  farmer,  by  his  brother,  another 
ftrmer,  and  presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ormstown  as  a  home  for  the  social  activities  of  the 
church— the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.     The  donor  was 
m  advance  of  his  time  in  providing  such  a  social  centre. 
Moreover,  in  his  presentation  of  the  hall  to  the  church 
he  expressed  the  wish  that  the  trustees  should  hold  the 
building  not  for  that  congregation's  use  alone,  but  for 
any  social  activities  the  sister  denominations  might  wish 
to  engage  in;  not  only  so,  but  that  the  building  should 
be  open  for  any  community  gatherings  also.    Macdonald 
College  opened  its  recent  Provincial  campaign  of  "  Tak- 
ing the  Agricultural  College  to  the  Farmer  "  in  Mac- 
Dougall Hall. 
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wmv  tX"  f '"  r^  "'^'^ "°'  «''-«^ "  2: 

ZhL        ^    »"'"n»neled  discussion  of  community 
probki^  and  a  purposeful  programme  of  activitief 

«.  additional  duty  upon  the  church.    It  has  Sen  found 
that  where  schools  were  thrown  open  without  proSn 

would  'ikr  r*'  r"''-"i-««  -^out  B„pe^i Li 

i^;  wTm  fbrrthf'^"^-  ^""''  «"*- 

than    a    heln      F™T  community     rather 

S)  often  are.       The  call  is  fn.^  u.a   TT    .   ^  *®  ""^^ 
^ufEcient  and  in  ^  ituaS^XXSr 

at  »!.  v'^T^?"^"'"'^  '^  '^^"d  to  the  schoolsTs  but 
in  this  form  of  service,  as  in  others,  material  eauin- 
ment  IS  no  panacea.     The  Spokane  cLamb^r  of  Com- 
merce in  a  recent  utterance  calls  for  a  Country  Life  M 

m  the  rural  life  movement  are  emphasizing  leadershio 
aa  the  pnme  necessity  and  manifest  diminishing  co„Z 
over  fullness  of  equipment.  ^  ^-oncern 

Beyond  that  of  adopting  new  agencies  of  service  an- 
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other  duty  lies  upon  the  church.  The  modification  of 
the  primary  occupations  by  modem  industrial  develop- 
ment, which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  rural  prob- 
lem, demands  study  and  action  from  many  institutions. 
Educational,  industrial,  recreatiye,  fraternal,  political 
organizations  have  functions,  responsibilities  and  duties 
to  undertake  in  regard  to  this  problem.  The  church, 
while  she  is  to  fill  these  organizations  with  spiritual  men, 
to  inspire  them  with  a  spiritual  character  and  a  Chris- 
tian ideal,  must  also  recognize  the  supremacy  of  each  in 
its  own  domain,  and  the  necessity  of  the  contribution  of 
each  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus,  recognizing 
the  uni'ty  of  the  problem  and  the  solidarity  of  the  forces 
which  unitedly  must  solve  it,  she  is  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  federation,  "upon  tihe  level"  of  all  forces  of 
progress. 

Moreover,  the  Christian  Church  must  awake  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  a  competitor  for  the  suffrages  and  the 
domain  of  the  rural  community  in  one  of  the  most  astute 
of  selfish  agencies — ^Mormonism.  While  not  disdaining 
to  dominate  the  city  this  system  seeks  first  the  sceptre  of 
the  open  country.  Its  dream  is  of  world-conquest  It 
behooves  the  church  to  match  against  the  iron  unity  of 
Mormon  discipline  the  living  unity  of  her  faith,  against 
the  inducement  of  a  sensual  life  the  incentive  of  a  con- 
secrated one,  and  now,  before  it  be  grown  strong,  to  free 
Canada  from  this  incubus. 

Such  a  programme  calls  for  self-denial  and  devoted 
service  on  the  part  of  the  church,  but  it  leads  to  victory. 
"  Are  we,  the  churchmen  of  this  continent,  prepared  to 
imdertake  any  such  programme  as  the  regeneration  of 
society  until  all  social  institutions  attain  the  measure 
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Jowl  Tl,      i"''".  "'1  "•k"  ...rjthing  „n 

are  aU  thinm  anH  tn  „>.  "eeame  aim,  for  whom 

»"  uiui^,  ana  to  whom  are  all  t>iinc»>   ;„  v  •     • 

and  be  fie  author  under  God  of  t),=;,       •  i     ,  ""™*' 

or  firm,  or  organization,  or  country,  which  dare^to  ma£ 
the  e^nment  of  incarnating  in  its  life  the  spirit  of 

ant?;     "'  *'T  "  "°  ''*^^  -^  °f  placing  r  hie 
-^dustry,  a  settlement,  a  state,  at  the  right' hand  o^ 


Prom  ocean  unto  ocam 
Our  land  shall  own  Thee  Lord 

And  filled  with  true  devotion 
Obey  Thy  sovereign  word. 

•Men  and  Helfelon  Messages,"  "Social  Service."  p.  117. 
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Our  pralriw  and  onr  monnuliis. 

Foreit  and  fertile  fleM, 
Onr  riren,  lakes  and  founlaine, 

To  Thee  aball  tribute  yield. 
Till  all  the  trlbee  and  raeei 

That  dwell  In  thla  fair  land 
Adorned  with  Chrietian  grace* 

Within  Tbjr  couru  ahaii  itand. 

—Robert  Murray,  "Book  of  PraUe.' 
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From  Ilfe'i  encbantmeat*, 

D^in  of  place. 
From  liut  of  getting. 

Turn  thou  away  and  let  thy  face 
Toward  the  wlldernem. 

With  awful  Judgment, 

The  law,  the  rod. 
With  aoft  allnremenu 

And  comfortable  worde,  will  Ood 
Pa"  o'er  the  wlldeme«. 

The  bitter  waters 

Are  healed  and  sweet; 
The  ample  heavens 

Pour  angels'  bread  about  thy  feet 
Throughout  the  wilderness! 

The  tents  of  Jacob 

As  valleys  spread. 
As  goodly  cedars 

Or  fair  llgn  aloes,  white  and  red. 
Shall  share  thy  wlldernesi 

And  Carmel's  glory 

Thou  thoughtest  gone, 
And  Sharon's  roses. 

The  excellency  of  Lebanon, 

Delight  thy  wilderness! 


—Anno  Sitnfton. 


ton. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Students  a.vd  the  Rural  Problem. 

I  coimt  myself  happy,— in  coining,  at  the  close  of  our 
study  of  Uiis  problem,  to  an  aspect  of  more  personal  in- 
terest,—m  that  I  address  a  company  of  students.    "  Tell 
me  what  the  young  men  of  Oxford  arc  thinking,"  some 
one  has  said,  "  and  you  will  tell  me  what  all  England 
will  be  saying  presently."    This  is  said  not  by  way  of 
flattery,  but  of  help.    I  bring  you  not  honey  but  a  spur. 
And  of  all  students,  one  is  happy,  when  speaking  of 
social  service,  in  addressing  students  for  the  ministry 
You  remember  the  famous  picture,  "  The  Lion's  Cubs." 
A  group  of  boys  from  one  of  the  great  schools  of  Eng- 
land stand  before  Nelson's  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     One  can  read  the  look  of  high  resolve  upon 
aeir  eager  faces  as  they  gaze  at  the  figure  of  their  hero. 
He  is  England's  lion;  they  his  cubs.     Valor  lives  and 
glows  again  in  them  through  his  great  Ufe.     Of  the 
young  warriors  of  the  Messianic  King  the  Psalmist  de- 
clares:  "Thy  people  offer  themselves  willingly  in  the 
day  of  thy  power:  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  from  the 
womb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth." 
The  glow  of  consecration  to  service  is  upon  the  faces  of 
the  Lion  of  Judah's  whelps  as  they  contemplate  the  life 
of  service  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  students  for  the  minis- 
try to  the  problem  of  the  country  church,  let  us  notice, 
203 
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first,  that  studento  to^ay  have  the  spirit  of  social  service 

Back  o5  tt  r,  "^r'  *!^  "'  '"^'^  '"  *«--!-- 

boy  iS  tZ  ?"?"'''  "^  *'  «»"'onment  of  the 
«>y  Jite.  This  spirit  may  not  as  yet  be  articulate 
but  It  IS  apt  to  be  there.    For  our  stu^dents  e^me  from 

nomes  of  those  farmers  who  are  farming  well.     Their 

lanning,  if  not  through  attendance  at  the  agricultural 
coUege,  at  least  through  familiar  use  of  its^buSS 
They  are  not  from  the  homes  of  farmers  who  arS 
dent  *^ir,8'T.'*.-«q-ted,  those  becoming  d^a- 
dent  If  from  the  industrial  ranks,  then  fro7homes 
^tn  r  •"  *T;''  "^'^  **"«  *°"^"d  movemZ  of  Ae 
TDo'ttT?-  .  '*7"  *^^'  ^-  ^''»'  -meTne  may 
Z'rf  Or  .  .  "^^  °**'''  """"^  ^'°'"  *«  homes  of  the 
poor?  Granted;  but  in  what  wise  poor?  From  the 
homes  of  widows  of  fine  extraction,  f^  the  homes^f 

S^  day.  '  ""  '""^  °'  *"*  ""'™"«'  --  of  the 

Environment  as  well  as  origin  gives  them  the  spirit 
of  the  present,  the  social  spirit.     The  vonth-Tl.     • 
up  in  the  homes  of  our  Cana'dian  chu'r:hra^f;:"f 
the  bread  of  social  serviw      T»,„    i,      l  P 

an.  TT.,  for  exam^^d  th t  5";^^^^' 

The  r  "  r,f  «rtr'^'  ?'«-"*  ^'  most  SraSX 
U  Kr  V"  ^"^*-school  publications  teem  S" 
It.     In  our  fine  and  strong  religiom.  fiction,  such  as 
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S"  And  T"  ^"^  ""f  ^°™'^  -  wl^rl^^ 

Llr  fi  *    Vi       ''"'*.'"«P'^''*'°».  tl-ei'  burden  and 
lit!,  .       u„  ^^'*"'  '*  '"•^  «^e'  8°-     Our  English 

hteratur^  hepns  with  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow^t  " 
-a  vision  of  social  good,  one  which  antici  a^rfn  a 

hasTh  r  ''V\  '"'''^"'  -^«^«  -<J  method™ 
has  there  ever  been  lacking  in  that  literature,  from  the 
day  of  Langland's  hot  invective  to  the  day  of  Kinriev's 

Ms"' St"ud?'  '';r^*"^^  '^^''^'^  FrederiS Zn^: 
t  art     "t   °^^"*''"'?  !'•*«''""'«  "  finds  at  its  very 

but    i'ts    is     t  '"^"l  '"'  '"""^  characteristics! 
but    Its    cen  ral  note  ,s  the    influence  of  Sociology  " 
Under  such  influence  our  students  receive  the  ~d 
work  of  the  social  spirit  on  which  to  build.     C^nSTee 

But  w";  t"  "'*  '"J"  »""''«  '"  ^•'''  -sponsibiH^ 

thaf  tL         T;"*^"  *°  °''*''*  "«  ">  °"  ^<=o^i  point 
that  the  regulations  under  which  our  college  n«n«! 

secretary  of  the  Department  of  Church  and  Labor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  last  year 
addressed  a  etter  to  each  of  the  184  theologLl   emfn 
aries  in  the  United  States,  asking  these  que'ionl 

Please  state  what  practical  social  service  experience 
students  receive  while  in  the  seminary.  ^ 

Do  you  have  a  course  in  social  teaching? 

What  IS  the  total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  all 
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ire"Z.'*rl^  *^/f  "i  """^  ^"'^  '""°y  "*  '••«««  hours 
are  pven  to  the  study  of  social  problems  ? 

fi™/.!  T  ■*^^°'P*  "'*'*®  ^  "'^q^*''''  the  student  at 
first  hand  mth  social  problems  either  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country  ?  •' 

"  Y<»^W  yo«  introduce  more  sociological  study  if  you 
had  the  necessary  money? 

"Have  your  students  asked  for  additional  courses  in 
sociological  subjects  in  the  seminary  ? 

fn!^%^\T^^^^°^/''^  'P'"*^  inducements  in  the 
fZ  °V.f  °'«fhips,  for  example,  in  order  that  he  may 
take  additional  sociological  work  ? 

"  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  value  of  socio- 
logical training  for  the  theological  student?" 

Of  the  184,  replies  were  received  from  80.  Now  in 
drawing  an  inference  from  this  slight  response  we  must 
recognize  that  Mr.  Stekle  is  an  outstanding  man    a 

Z™^S--  ^'  '"  "^^  "PP'°™'  o'  th^Natio;a 
Government  of  his  country  for  services  rendered  as  a 
mediator  m  labor  disputes.  His  questions  in  a  field 
which  he  has  made  his  own  should  therefore  have  been 

Iri  beenT  vf  "™"'  "°"^°*-  '^^'^  ^^ould  not 
fesltb^  °°  ^  ""  impertinence.     And  doubt- 

Snot/  ^"""  T  ■  ^'  ""'^  °°'y  '"f"  *hat  failure  to 
i^spond  was  confession  of  lack  and  of  consciousness  of 

Sin?  IT  *  ^'"»>"«"««  there  is  doubtless  no 
training  whatever  in  social  service. 

^o-thirds  were  offering  some  kind  of  sociological  course 
Mission  Sunday  School,  the  Rescue  Mission,  hospital 
prises,     bhould  we  apply  a  similar  te^t  to  the  medical 
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lli«8  we  come  to  our  third  general  head  th.t  th.     ■ 
an  imperative  call   based  ncT^Z  C  '^^^  " 

upon  fret,  which  oi^ij"^^^  but 

tie  teachina  of  mJ^in\r.l-  ^'  ^°'  ''""'^  'i 

of  thm-rfT"!       *^'°'°Sr  ">  our  universities— in  case 

cient  power  But"  iJ'ffl  •  '  '*'*'"  '^^^  '"°^«  ««" 
upon  whicWt  w  s  utifzI^'^'^TCf  "'*  *^  '-^"'^ 
trated  for  its  utilization  Thi^K.'  "'"  ""'"''''• 
dence  instead  of  ind^enden^lXt L '"^r  " 
massed  and  organized  as  never  before  And  thl"' 
the  new  civilization  ^  *''**  '* 

of  ^?vir  "I  mi"h  1"  T^^"^"*'^  "^^^  --W 

li«hed  tTe  results  of       ^""^"^^S^  Foundation  pub- 

movemets  o^i      f  ""  '»^^«««g«tion    of    the    s,^ial 

vemen.3  organized  on  a  national  scale  in  the  United 
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States.     Their  number  as  tabulated  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seventy.     The  order  of  their  appearance,  and 
especially  their  rapid  increase  with    each    decade,  is 
instructive.     The  six  decades  before  1880  gave  rise  to 
13;  the  decade  of  the  eighties  to  4;   of  the  nineties  to 
12 ;  the  opening  decade  of  this  century  to  39.     Earliest 
among  those  named— the  earlier  associations  for  the 
reform  of  the  drunkard  are  not  included— came  an 
association  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  then  one  for  the 
prevention  of  illiteracy;  the  American  Association  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  followed  after  an  interval; 
and  then,  rapidly,  the  American  Prison  Association, 
the  Public  Health  Association,  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Purity  Alliance,  the  Assoeia- 
tior.  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Charities  and  Correction.     The  eighties  gave 
rise   to   the   Red    Cross   Association    and   the    Chris- 
tian   Social    Union.     The    nineties    brought    social 
settlements,    women's    councils,    the    National  Coun- 
cil of  Mothers,   the  Anti-Saloon   League,   and  move- 
ments for  regulation  of  industries  and  of  immigration. 
After  1900  came  a  host  of  mov^jments  for  the  preven- 
tion of  child  labor,  of  infant  mortality,  of  blindness, 
of  tuberculosis;    for  the  education  of  backward  chil- 
dren, of  negroes,  the  care  of  delinquents,  of  epileptics; 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic,  and  pre- 
vention of  infant  mortality.     The  various  denomina- 
tions   orsanize    for    social    service— the    Presbyterian 
Church'.s  Hepartment  of  Church  and  Labor;  of  Church 
and  Country  Life;  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service;    the  Industrial  Committee    of    the    National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church    tho 
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o^°^"pt"  i°  ^'"^  ^''^•*  "^  *«  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ   ir    America.     The   socia 

llJ^  foundation  have  their  counterpart  in  every 
Ime  of  helpfulness  in  all  lands.  Their  emergence  is 
evidence  of  an  organic  world-movement.     TheThurch 

«L  fT"'',  T  "°  """'^  '"'''*  *"  '"'P"'^^  to  take  part, 
^d   he  leadmg  part,  in  this  world-movement  than  can 

pI  !.  u?  '"  'P"°^  '■''"'*  *"  ™P"'«e  to  put  forth 
eaves  and  b  oom  and  set  her  fruit.  In  these  facts  of 
the  new  civilization  and  the  new  impulse  to  service- 
Je  work  respectively  of  the  Providence  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  God-he  the  imperative  call  to  the  church, 
not  only  to  labor  in  social  service,  but  to  take  her  place 
in  teaching  and  in  formulating  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  societary  forms  and  groups  and  with  social  pro- 
cesses.  '^ 

Now  our  subject  at  this  hour  is  not  Sociology  and 
Shidents  for  the  Ministry,  but  The  Rural  Problem  and 
Students  for  the  Ministry.  Our  excursus  was  neces- 
sary, however,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  way  of  sociology 
m  these  halls  gives  our  problem  its  standing  ground 

And,  returning,  we  note  as  our  next  point  that  while 
our  students  have  the  groundwork  of  the  modern  social 
spirit  on  which  to  build,  our  working  assumption 
regarding  the  status  of  the  country  ministry  is  not 
favorable  to  generous  service  for  the  solution  of  the 
rural  problem.  Our  theory  of  the  ministry  is  correct 
enough,— we  must  recover  its  working  reality.  In 
th«.,7  all  are  equal  in  standing;  a  Moderator  is,  by 
deftnition,  but  the  primvs  amoug  pares.  In  effect,  we 
grade  men  according  to  their  charges;  Men  should 
have  weight  according  to  personal  worth  and  service 
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done  and  not  according  to  field  of  labor.     There  is  one 

?oST  H  W  ?*  '"  ''^'"^  *''"  "  '^'  <"««-*« 
t^Tif  it  Z'  *'"  ""'  '='y  J-'P'"'  "  "  '^ore  impor- 
tant field  than  Korea,  India  than  China,  and  group 

congregations  are  important,  the  hamlet  unimportant; 
and  rate  men's  standing  by  such  criteria.     Even  the 
efficiency  of  the  renowned   pastor  whose  prosperous 
cause  scarce  keeps  pace  with  the  suburb's  growth  may 
«>nce.vably  be  less  than  that  of  the  unknown  pastor 
whose  rural  charge  more  than  holds  its  relative  place 
among  the  institutions  of  the  country  community.     But 
et  us  disregard  altogether  this  equation,  and  note  only 
that  the  solid  achievements  in  world-service  of  country- 
bred  men  constitute  an  historical  vindication  of  the 
worth  of  rural  service  which  renders  all  other  vindica- 
tion superfluous.     We  make  no  special  plea  for  the 
of  w^^),'""'"*'^'  we  postulate  equality  in  recognition 
standards  Labrador  would   be  rated  an  unimportant 

W  lf;e^''ft'^'  Tu  °°*  ^"''^'  "  *'  ^°™'l  upon  which 
laborers  "    appraised    among    the    King's 

Coming  now  nearer  the  heart  of  our  subject,  we 
discover  that  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  country  con- 
stitutes toKlay  a  call  to  men  of  the  best  type.  Even 
were  country  li^e  to  become  a  by-product  of  civiliza- 
taon,  successful  Christian  service  there,  judged  from  the 
modern  standpoint  of  the  value  of  by-products,  would 

wo.,Vh  ''riTJT'f  °°'-  ^*'  P^*''""''''  °^  •*«  absence 
rl  fL^  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  the 
worth  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  But  country  life 
IS    no    mere    by-product.     President    Butterfield,    of 
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Amhem  CoUege,  recently  said:  "For  the  nert 
^^'ilTr  "'^  'T^  *^«  country  life  n^:; 

mrt^         n"""'  '"^  "'^  '*  •"  «  '»«'"•''  of  riding 

C  o  Tfor  r^°T  """^  ''"^'"  -"  '"^^  -do- 
tage ot  It  for  personal  gain.     Writers  are  even  now 

beginning  to  sensationalize  it.     But  there  will  al,^  aZ 

country  men  with  statesmanship  in  them-  f  n^t  ^ 

cannot  make  the  progress  we  need.     The  Iv  L"  'wU 

have  Its  significant  national  aspect,  and  we  miy  1^1 

i-resident  of  the  United  States,  to  come  out  of  it  " 

1  a  most  feared  to  quote  this  passage   lest  mv  n.,, 

fa^.^^Then"^  "T""^'^'  '-*  ^^  Sgft".:;;  e" I 

rmade''^  Mv"^""  '°°  ""'^.  ^"'^  ^''''"^^  '^"5  this 

es  imate  of  £ ''"'"'"' ''  T^'^  *°  P*''"*  °"'  'h^t  this 
estimate  of  the  movement  by  such  a  man  as  President 
Butterfield  implies  that  an  important  field  of  seS 
•s  found  in  the  country  church  to^ay.     The  couX 

»v1?*V''t  "a^""'^  "^^'"^  """y  "ffcct  the  world  is 
irtrL  "  "^"'^  "^^  '°  ^'"'"J""  f-  1-t  yea 
ministers  of  the  gospel  come  from  country  homes 
Henry  Wallace,  of  Wallace's  Farm.er.  loj,  kaZ 
ournahst  writes:  "It  is  from  the  rural  populatio^ 
thatthe  eities  of  this  land,  of  all  lands,  in  all  a^s,  have 
drawn  the  vigorous  blood  with  which  to  replace  the 
enormous  waste  incident  to  city  life.  It  m^  i^flct 
wel  be  doubted  whether  cities  of  over  50,000  could 
continue  to  prosper,  to  govern  themselves,  o;  eve«  con- 
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f™l,  Mood  fton  a.  0OU.BJ,  wia  ia  oool  aom.  1,^ 

?^°ei°^IM  ^"I  f  ^our  breeding;  lend  me  your  cho.on  on,.; 

me"t?  °^  *^"''  "^  '^"  I  «'»*  ^'ti  »y 

But  tteother^the  mtaflts.  the  fUure-i  trample  under  my 

Jivaxi"?n't"''  ''  "^"*^  "•  "•""^  -«  dissatisfaction 
prevails  in  the  country;  it  ceases  when  degeneraov 
begins.  In  the  unrest  of  the  rural  communi  Jlfes  the 
£lSy'  the  recent  falling  off  in  candfdat:  t 

thr^^jT"'  ^"'*  T^  '*'"'«  "^^'^  '»  heathendom 

HeZ?  J'  ''"T''*u°*  "P^^^*^"*  «  P"*""  People-  Does 
He  not  also  call  such  men  to  the  countrylhroudi  the 
prospect  of  upholding  a  Christian  one?  «»^  ^lie 

But  I  should  be  utterly  unscientific  if  I  made  my 
chief  plea  the  possibility  of  failure  in  supplyL^  Z 
church  with  candidates  for  the  ministry,  th^cK^ 

these  would  be  only  symptomatic  of  disease  in  the  rural 

•■•Men  «nd  Religion  Mewwe,"  Vol.  VI.  p  119 
t  Robert  W.  Service,  -The  Spell  of  the  Yukon." 
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engaged  m  the  most  n«^rv^  r.,^""    '  "^ 
providing  the  peoDle'g  d!^»7  j         calling»-th«t  of 

«ent^d  ^.ti^fSlt  Se  ^n''"*'"  ."'  '*^^- 
Thi,  das.  iB  in  danger  S  Sw?       ""^  ''.*^'  •^•«- 
leaders  through  w2  to  eleS,     T'"^"  .•*""  ^'^ 
trol  of  natioMl  affL^   *«?     ^  'J^""""^  ^  ^'^  non- 
local mattersTii  f^r  ot  2."°*^  **'  ^^'^'^  ^ 
disdain  and  fleeinH^^^r^?  '"  °""  """^  ^*^ 
The  chief  can,  „oVZ  iT^HfVn  ''^*- 
call  to  uphold  the  foieat  Oh^L-         ■  •?:    **'"®'  "  » 
country  fl  the  taf^ri^s^own^.*^'"'  ^  *^« 
Flower,  of  Thy  heart,  o  God.  .re  they.. 

they  cease  to  nu.^h  in  1^  '"-^^  T  ^'  S^«" 
material  advance,  in  l^tetZ  Sw^'tloliT'  ^ 
gress,  in  moral  8trfiTi.,tfc         •      -Po^*''  "»  social  pro- 

clarion  call  b^^er;iS;i;bv  7'"*""'  "'^'  '^^ -" 
who  enter  the  n.ini«t^r       ^        ^"'^  '"•"^'  ">«» 

builders  and  founders  of  the  tin  J         r      ^^  ^'"P^"- 
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many  other  agencies  have  begun  a  crusade  for  a  better 
rural  economy.     Modem    progress    helps    it    forward 
with  the  rural  telephone  and  mail  delivery;  the  Domin- 
ion and  Provincial  Governments  are  seeking  means  of 
fostering  it;    the  educational  forces  are  contributing 
richly;    evi'ti  the  railway  companies  are  sending  out 
their  Better  Farming  Specials.     The  momenta  of  the 
movement  are  agricultural  science,  vocational  education, 
farmers'  co-operation,  supervised  recreation,  community 
organization.    That  crusade  needs  the  Christian  Church 
_at  its  very  heart  if  it  is  to  be  spared  the  blight  of 
materialism.     Frederick  Almy,  Secretary  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  America,  says :  "  The  social 
gospel  is  being  preached  from  every  sort  of  pulpit,  the 
stage,  the  pages  of  the  novel,  the  magazine;   until  it  is 
a  wonder  that  the  public  will  stand  so  much  of  it. 
There  are  signs  of  a  reaction,  and  I  fear  for  the  future 
unless    social    work    becomes    less    utilitarian.     It  is 
attacking  those  old  enemies  of  mankind,  ignorance  and 
disease,  with  such  sledge-hammer  blows  that  they  are 
weakening  visibly.     But  its  agencies  are  too  material, 
and  social  work  needs  unspeakably  the  inspiration  and 
the  interpretation  of  its  message  which  the  church  alone 
can  give.    ...    Its  success  depends  upon  whether  it 
can  get  itself  adopted  by  the  church  in  every  hamlet 
and  cross-roads.     ...     If  through  this  alliance  the 
modern  social  movement  with  its  gospel  of  adequate 
opportunity  sweeps  the  country,  it  will  mean  such  an 
uplift  for  neglected  humanity  as  will  go  far  toward 
social  reconstruction." 

Gentlemen,  there  is  in  that  a  proffered  alliance,  a  task 
in  leadership  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the  best.  And  if  the 
movement  beckons,  still  more  does  ite  outcome.     That  I 
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'n^LT  "^'^'^P'  *°  °"*""«'    *"»*  J^'ve  to  your  own 
ay  the  fow,dat.on8  of  Japan's,  China's,  India'!  upHft 
"t  «  worth  strong  men's  while  to  enter  this  field  t^  ' 
Uo  you  consider  that  1  am  dec-rying  the  city  patToraie 

for  tt*"'  "  fT  "''■'•''  ■'  ^«^'^«'^'  --''J  closeTway 
Such'  rf/'^''"''^'^.  ""'^.^''^  "»"-'  to  enter  ther^' 
nuen  IS  far  from  my  intention.     There  is  a  nail   .„j  . 

an  V  nf  ?  ■"*  "^  °^  «*'"  "'•  of  fa™  which  urges 
arTdelr    f  ""'  '^^^  "*'  '""^"^  '«-"''  '^e  city  X 

desires  for  f,.  1  ^''"'''"^here,  anywhere  where  such 
fied      Otl,  "*t  "'  ^"°  °'  *■"««  «hall  be  eruci- 

But  if  there  be  a  passion  within  you  of  brotherline... 

for  the  factory  operative,  and  if  thefe  be  reason   orZ 

o  think  that  you  can  help  the  men  of  the  laW  unions 

to  dominate  those  unions  for  Christ  and  His  kfnSom 

or  If  you  know  yourself  of  the  kindred  of  theS^f 

2.^    t    ,  ^  "'"''  ""  temptations  and  victories 

an  open  book  to  yo„-if  your  passionate  longingTto 

SsSrChr-T.'";"  r.  •^°'"'"*'*«    *••«  ^"-t-ae 
ulmL  T  """^  ^"  '''"«'^°'"'  ^^^^  though  pitiless 

Mammon  crush  you  as  you  succeed,  then  your  ca     L 
to  the  cit/s  turmoil  and  the  city's  cr;wn 

Uur  next  point  is  that  in  order  to  ewrf  «„, 
tmuing  influence  upon  the  course  of      rlldeveSmr; 
a^man  must  become  a  real  part  of  that  county'TS 
our  21    "  Pf™.''"^"'  rural  pastorate-not  abidfng  in 
our  charge,  but  .„  the  country.     In  point  of  fac7the 
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country  minutTy  is  ju.t  at  the  pu.  where  the  country 
eommunity  itand»-^iiger  to  escape  to  the  town.  Be- 
fore the  ministry  can  correct  thia  state  of  affairs  in 
general  country  life,  the  same  tendencies  must  be  cor- 
rected in  the  ministry  itself. 

The  Christian  Conservation  Congress  held  in  New 
York  in  April  last  went  about  its  work  in  the  same 
effective  way  as  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference 
of  a  few  years  ago— by  the  appointment  in  advance  of 
commissions  to  study  and  report  upon  each  phase  of  the 
subject.     One  of  these  commissions  dealt  with  the  rural 
church.     Among  its  findings  is  the  following:    "We 
need  a  permanent  country  pastorate.     We  can  hardly 
expect  that  every  man  who  takes  a  country  charge  shall 
remain  there  all  his  Kfe.     .     .     .     Many  stro^  men 
who  succeed  in  country  parishes  will  inevitably  be 
called  to  city  parishes.     Nevertheless,  there  should  be 
developed  a  rural  clergy  as  a  professional  group  that 
tends  to  specialize  itself  and  that  tends  to  induce  other 
men  to  make  this  their  life  work.     The  idea  of  the 
country  pastorate  as  a  distinct  vocation  should  be  pro- 
mulgated among  young  men.     The  need  and  feasibility 
of  such  permanent  service  should   become   a   part   of 

ir^"^°°  ^'"^"^  """^  ^^'"^  "'*"'  **  '^™*'y 

For  we  live  in  an  age  of  specialization.  Not  only  so 
but  specialization  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  forces  which 
have  made  this  progressive,  successful  age.  And  there 
is  place  for  specialization  in  the  ministry  as  in  any  other 
profession.  There  are  indeed  deprivations  involved  in 
country  life,  but  they  must  be  looked  upon  from  the 

•"Men  and  RcUclon  UeisacM,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  7T. 
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«mie  viewpouit  «,  those  on  the  foreign  minion  field. 

The  work  itself  u  the  foremost  consideration. 
If  you  make  such  a  life  choice,  gentlemen,  you       li 

be  but  walkuig  in  the  footstep,  of  noble  exen.  ,1.., 
Oberlm  declined  a  chaplaincy  in  the  proudest  r  ,'>■,.  ., 
of  Trance  to  become  pastor  of  Ban  de  la  B,a.,  aor 
could  even  the  request  of  the  Academy  of  Fra..>  c  ■„,  ■  ,0 
him  to  leave  hia  country  parsonage.  Of  G,-  ae  H.  - 
bert,  who  united  in  one  person  the  saintliest  ci,a,ac;.  i- 
the  richest  culture,  the  ripest  scholarship,  the  f.ne  t 
genius,  and  the  noblest  blood  of  the  England  of  M. 

S  I'  ^"^  f\  "  ^^  '"'"''^'^  '^'""^  «  """"''•y  "Minister 
that  he  might  show  how  that  sphere  could  become  a  field 
ht  for  inteUigent,  energetic,  and  stately  living."  Charles 
Jtingsley,  a  brilliant  and  versatile  genius— he  was 
eenior  optime  in  mathematics  and  won  first-rank  honors 
m  classics  at  Cambridg^at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
became  curate  of  Eversley,  a  country  parish  where 
scarcely  one  person  could  read  or  write,  and,  though 
poet  and  novelist,  popular  lecturer  and  university  pro- 
fessor, canon  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  chaplain  to 
Queen  Victoria,   there  he  ministered  throughout  his 

W  J  r'  ""'',?  *^  ^^"'''K  "^  ""^  American  bishop 
that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  as  great  an 
honor  to  be  a  successful  country  minister  as  to  be  a 
city  minister.  He  replied  that  the  time  was  already 
here  and  had  been  since  Charles  Kingsley  put  Eversley 
on  the  map  of  the  world.  There  are  places  whose 
names  are  yet  unknown  to  fame. 

It  follows,  as  our  next  point,  that  there  should  be 
fuUer  attention  given  to  preparation  for  the  special 
taska  of  the  country  ministry.  I  have  no  slightest  sug- 
gestion  to  offer  here  as  to  how  this  College,  which  hL 
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who  enjrr  ifr;.™  *f:r^  p™^'^^-* '- «» 

addresses  ^7  4  e'iaS  '"IVrr""'  *^^  '"^•^•' 
«.e,  seek  J  Jke  the  -0^  TheyTulTntf""" 
mto  their  preparation.  ^^-^y  P-t  enthusiasm 

maps  did  Willi:"  ~ """"  "'^'''  '"'p''^'*^  y-  - 
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your  youth  may  have  been  spent  in  the  country.  One 
does  not  know  forestry  because  he  roamed  the  woods 
in  childhood  with  delight.  A  knowledge  of  the  rural 
social  status— of  depletion,  for  example— is  not  instinc- 
tively acquired.  Residence  in  the  country  does  not 
make  one  an  adept  in  the  social  psychology  of  rural 
life,  in  isolation  and  its  results,  for  example.  "  How 
can  even  rural  teachers  learn  to  appreciate  the  social 
function  of  the  rural  school,  except  they  be  taught?" 

You-  work  calls  for  knowledge  of  the  forces  which 
make  or  mar  country  life.  You  need  to  know  the  coun- 
try 9  needs,  to  recognize  the  less  patent  as  well  as  the 
apparent  ones.  What,  for  instance,  is  lacking  that  so 
many  of  our  country  boys  take  so  little  interest  in  school 
studies?  What  are  the  successive  unmet  needs  indi- 
cated in  these  verses: 

Poor  wee  Sandy,  he  wanted  to  play. 
But  the  balrna  on  the  vlll«e  green  warned  him  away 
For  Sandy  was  always  more  ragged  than  they— 
Fearful  wee,  tearful  wee  Sandy! 

Poor  boy  Sandy,  alack  and  alas! 
At  school  he  was  always  the  dunce  of  the  claas; 
■  That  thick-headed  laddie  no  sUndard  could  pass  "— 
Cowering,  glowering  Sandy. 

Poor  lad  Sandy,  he  never  could  learn 
Any  business  by  which  he  a  living  might  earn; 
And  the  world  with  her  weak  ones  is  angry  and  stern- 
Wondering,  blundering  Sandy.* 

What  would  play  have  done  to  brighten,  brightness  to 
educate,  education  to  employ,  unhelped  Sandy? 

And  you  need  to  know  the  country's  wealth.     Say 
•  Anonymous,  In  "  Social  Advance."  by  David  Wataon,  p.  252. 
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what  one  will  the  country  can  never  compete  with  the 

S2X"nr* '-  ^^^<^'  -'^^-  --^  s^s 

Give  to  me.  Love,  our  London  town, 

w^f  »""'  ^''^"^  "'«"  «"»«•  down. 
What  If  avay  there  still  be  day 

Naked  aky  over  silv«  raaoheg. 

Bronze  of  bracken  and  gold  of  beeches? 

Give  me  the  Troven  shadows  brown 

Shot  with  t>h«  lights  of  London  town! 

Little  of  stars  our  London  recks- 
Night  with  her  fiery  garland  decks 

Light  upon  light  as  pearls  strung  white; 
F^through  the  shadows  and  moony  biases 
Topas  and  ruby  whirl  in  blazes, 

Flash  In  the  sinister  veil,  the  crown 

Royal  and  fierce,  of  London  town.* 

Bing  light  which  have  such  attraction  for  many    are 
hers.     But  U  is  for  you  who  are  to  serve  hZ7ityZ 
the  country  to  learn  the  country's  wealth  in  the  ilZ 
of  the  country-things  that  the  city  cannot  have.  7i 
,ri7  r  17"V  """""^  '■°^«'  '""^  ^^''^  by  her  mechan- 
sunset    dawn  and  day  and  the  8tars  of  night.     If  in 
he  city  topaz  and  ruby  whirl  in  blazes,  in  fhe  country 
18  the  hght  ineffable  of  all  precious  gems  from  the 
crimson  flame  of  the  ruby  in  the  sunset  ^„p  throuTh  tt 
orange  of  the  jacinth  in  the  tints  of  autumn  and  the 
golden  sheen  of  the  topaz  in  the  harvest,  the  itij 
•Margaret  L.  Woods,  "The  Gondola  of  London." 
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Si^/J*"  •«'*'-'''lfi«W».  *«  vivid  azure  of  the 
2&Z  ?r''"\^  '^'  '"^"^  P"'P'«  «"d  '!■«  ethereal 
Ae  hill!  ty7  '"'  V^'^  '^'^  ^°  '^'  '^-^0^  of 
pure  H^ht  if  "".  ""  ^  '''°"<*-  '^'•^  "^i'e"^''  of 
rojftt^'  "  *'■'"  ''°"^'  "''"^y  '"discence  as  of 
tile  opal  m  the  morning  mist,  "  chalcedony's  dim  white- 
ness, pure-serene"  in  fields  flooded  wi[h  moonTST 

lavished  on  the  landscape  of  snow.     Now,  the  countrv's 
nchness  of  aesthetic  loveliness  is  but  i  typ    o?7e 
wealth  for  human  living  which  it  is  yoursTo  lead  aH 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  begotten 
wi,.~°'  '^* '«"»•■  <"  °>««>  and  their  manifold  hand.. 
Where  souls  that  were  sprung  from  the  earth  in  her  momln, 
'»«-  regard-nor  remembei^her  wanilng"  * 

Forever  the  scent  and  the  lure  of  her  lands; 
Out  of  the  heart  of  the  usurer's  hold 

n.  f    ."X""  ?"  """""^  """^  <"  «>«  "fong  man's  feet 
Out  of  the  .hadow  where  pity  1.  dying 
Out  of  the  clamor  where  beauty  la  lying 

Dead  In  the  depths  of  the  struggle  for  gold; 
Out  of  the  dm  and  the  glare  of  the  street; 

Into  the  arms  of  our  mother  we  come 

M^fh.      .  ''1',°'^'  "™°*  ""'*''«'■'  "»«  innocent  earth. 
Mother  of  all  thing,  beautiful,  blameless 
Mother  Of  hopes  that  her  strength  makes  tamelcBs, 
Where  the  voice,  of  grief  and  of  battle  are  dumb. 
And  the  Whole  world  laughs  in  the  light  of  her  mirth.. 

for^lTt/""  °'"^  1°  '"'"^  *"  ''^^"'='«'  *at  are  making 
for  betterment.     Let  me  mention  in  this  connection  one 


'Archibald  Lampmaa.  "Freedom." 
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or  two  lines  of  preparation  which  you  would  do  well 
to  follow  in  addition  to  your  studies  within  these  halls. 
They  will  suggest  others.     First,    acquaint    yourself 
fully  and  practically  with  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  not  only  as  carried  on  among 
college  men,  but  also  in  the  range  of  its  city  activities. 
AH  that  the  city  owes  to  the  Association  the  country 
has  a  right  to  receive.     Nor  is  this  little.     The  athletic 
clubs,  the  gymnasium,  the  recreation  rooms,  the  class- 
rooms, reading-rooms  and  parlors,  for  men  and  for  boys 
of  the  "Y.  M.  C.  A."  have  been  the  chief  source  of 
supply— through   the   church's   agency— of  the   needs 
unmet  in  the  country.     Save  as  represented  by  the 
Oity  Association,  the  average  town  congregation  has 
had  but  little  to  distinguish  her  from  her  rural  sister  in 
social  equipment.     Now,  familiarity  with  its  working 
in  the  city  is  the  prerequisite  for  your  employment  of 
this  agency  in  the  country. 

Secondly,  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  working 
of  the  agricultural  college.     Young  men  aspiring  to 
influence  m  journalism  now  regard  a  course  in  scien- 
tific agriculture  as  one  of  the  important  vestibules  to 
their  life  work.     Not  a  full  course  in  such  a  college  is 
called  for,  for  you  need  not  be  technically  trained  agri- 
culturists—but first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  scope 
of  the  work  these  schools  are  carrying  on,  and  with  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  being  done.     I  do  not  ask  you  to 
accept  my  summing  up  of  that  work— it  might  appear 
the  vision  of  an  enthusiast.     Let  me  rather  present  a 
sketch  drawn  by  a  practical  Boer  farmer  on  the  veldt, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Neser,  presiding  at  the  Drv  Farming  Con- 
gress of  South  Africa,  held  recently:  "We  have  assem- 
bled to  discuss  dry  farming,  but  drv  farming  is  merely 
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£  t  th!"*"  ^'•"l^-the  New  Agriculture.     What 

Wb.l  „  the  l.fe  f„  ,1,,^        ,^    " 

Jhe  conception  embodied  in  the  very  word  "  par'h  " 
Is  It  not  just  this  idea  of  a  settlement »     Tt,  -^  ■ 

Sht  it  n  .    ^f,,       ^"°«  '"  ^'^  ^''™  Of  God  Ho 

2  ont  %::l;  litK*^  i'-^,  ^°  *"*  ^«  ^^-^^^ 

step  of  His  if  tM.  fi    »  "^"^  '''"^°™^  «"  fuj'ther 

*at  t  r?i;  'n't  rr  '"'^''-^°"»*-^  -thin, 
.       s""ui'y  yours  of  place  or  power  a  thing  to  be 
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clung  to.     In  willing  oonwcration  you  are  to  enter  on 
your  life  work. 

This  again  implie.  prayer.     It  wa«  my  privilege  to 
be  at  the  Conference  at  Nor  bfield  at  whieh  the  Student 
Movement  for  Miwiona  had  its  origin.     Men  were  first 
deeply  moved  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  ten  young  men 
some  sons  of  missionaries,  some  natives,  representing 
ten  missionary  lands.     At  that  historic  meeting,  when 
V.  L  Moody  called  for  one  speaker,  Robert  Wilder,  to 
speak  for  India,  there  was  no  response.     Neither  on 
platform  nor  floor  was  he  to  be  found.     When  sought 
m  the  waiting-room  behind  the  platform  he  was  dis- 
covered there  upon  his  knees,  oblivious  of  the  passage 
of  time     The  movement  thus  cradled  in  prayer  evoked 
a  similar    spirit  of    prayer  for    guidance    from  the 
great  body  of  students  present.     For  the  next  fortnight 
men  were  to  be  seen  in  groups  in  the  rooms,  and  out 
alone  upon  the  hills,  in  prayer,  until  Mr.  Moody  said 
he  had  witnessed  nothing  approaching  it  in  power  dur- 
ing his  life.     In  order  that  this  problem  of  the  rountry 
church  may  be  solved  men  must  give  themselves  to  the 
ministry  for  the  country  in  that  same  spirit  of  prayer. 

But  those  who  know  best  how  to  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  clearly  of  opinion— the  literature 
of  service  that  is  springing  strong  and  full  from  the 
heart  of  the  church  to-day  being  their  best  evidence- 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  ready  to  go  forward,  it  mav 
be  to  her  Gethsemane.  but  certainly  to  her  glory. 

I  know  of  a  land  that  is  tinged  with  shame. 

Of  hearts  that  faint  and  tire; 
And  I  know  of  a  name,  a  name,  a  name 

Can  set  that  land  on  Are. 
Its  sound  Is  a  brand,  lbs  letters  (tome. 
Tea,  I  know  of  a  name,  a  name,  a  name. 

Will  set  this  land  on  Are. 
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In  aoine  grast  day 

The  country  ehuroh 

WUl  And  tti  Tolee 
And  It  will  My: 

"I  stand  In  'n.     :eIdB 
Where  the  Wui  earth  yleldi 

Her  bounties  of  fruit  and  of  grain; 
Where  the  furrowi  turn 
Till  the  plowihares  burn 

■Aa  they  circle  again,  again; 
Where  ithe  worken  pray 
With  their  tooli  all  day. 

In  lunahlne  and  ahadow  and  rain. 

"  And  I  bid  them  tell 
Of  the  crop*  they  sell. 

And  speak  of  the  work  they  have  done; 
I  speed  erery  mux 
In  his  hope  and  plan. 

And  follow  hU  day  with  the  sun; 
And  grasses  and  trees. 
The  birds  and  the  bees 

I  know  and  I  feel  every  one. 

"  And  out  of  It  all 
As  the  seasons  fall 

I  build  my  great  temple  alway; 
I  point  to  the  sklea 
But  my  footstone  lies 

In  commonplace  work  of  the  day; 
For  I  preach  the  worth 
Of  the  native  earth — 

To  love  and  to  work  Is  to  pray." 

— L.  R.  Bailey. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rural  Upuitt  Elsewhbrb. 

One  of  the  instructive  hi.orical  instances  of  success- 
ful grapphng  with  the  problem  is  found  in  the  work  of 

AW  °'*'""°  "  ^^  ^'^  ***  '*  ^**^*'  '" 

True,  in  this  case  the  chief  factor  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, the  farmer  entering  into  the  industrial  world,  was 
acting;  yet  the  principles  employed  bv  Oberlin  apply 
to-day.    A  man  of  genius,  with  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive education,  of  good  birth  and  standing,  he  was 
Jed  through  deep  religious  consecration  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  Waldersbach  in  the  Ban  de  la  Ro<Ae,  de- 
clining a  chaplaincy  in  a  French  regiment  to  do  so.  The 
pari.sh  was  a  small  one  of  about  one  hundred  families; 
the  people  spoke  a  patois  which  could  be  the  means  of  no 
external  information;  they  were  without  means  of  edu- 
cation,  and  were  sunk  in  poverty.     There  were  no 
bridges  whereby  communication  could  be  carried  on 
with  the  oiitside  world,  but  stepping-stones  only  over  the 
nvers.     Here  Oberlin  spent  his  life,  dying  beloved  by 
his  people,  honored  by  his  country  and  the  world     He 
saw  that  to  succeed  in  religious  work  he  must  build  up 
the  community  in  every  way;  and  combining  affection- 
ate diligence  in  the  pastorate  with  spiritual  preaching 
he  added  to  these  resolute  and  wise  endeavor  to  promote 
education  and  prosperity.    He  began  with  the  school  and 
lollowed  up  with  economic  hettemient.    Having  been  a 
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■tiident  of  engineering  he  .ummoned  hii  mtririuonew 
o  roadmaking.     The  land,  poorly  cultivated,  yielded 
iMi  than  was  needed  for  food  for  ita  own  inhabitanto. 
Oberlin  taught  better  methods  of  agrioulture,-the  uae 
of  compost,  the  potation  of  cropa;  he  instituted  an  agri- 
cultural society  and  a  school  of  agriculture-one  of  the 
trst  known— himself  experimenting  and  teaching.    He 
founded   infant   schools-the   first   of   which   history 
speaka-with  "  conductrices  "  to  bring  children  to  and 
from  their  homes— the  Greek  "  pedagogue  "  revived. 
He   introduced  scientific  methods   into  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  instituted  a  higher  school.     The  children 
were  taught  to  sew,  plait,  and  knit  from  eariiest  years; 
weaving  and  dyeing  with  the  plants  of  the  country  were 
taught  later.    He  took  boys  into  Strasburg  and  had  them 
taught  trades,  of  which  they  in  turn  became  teachers  in 
the  parish.    Thus  home  industries  were  introduced  into 
every  household.     The  population,  500  when  Oberiin 
began  his  ministry,  had  increased  to  3,000  before  his 
death,  and  this  growth  in  numbers  was  the  least  part  of 
the  progress.    The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris 
sent  a  commission  to  study  his  methods  of  husbandly 
invited  him  to  a  more  public  sphere  of  labor,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  a  gold  melrl.     This  man  of  genius  had 
by  his  direct  outlook  upon  l.'fe  and  its  needs  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  anticipated  modem  education,  agriculture  and 
sociology.    He  had  given  his  people  the  most  scientific 
husbandry  and  the  most  advanced  education  known  in 
his  age,  and  thus  secured  for  them  economic  prosperity, 
social  welfare,  and  numerical  growth. 

In  Denmark  we  have  an  example  on  the  national  scale 
and  at  the  present  time  of  the  uplift  of  an  agi^icultural 
people ;  and  here  again  the  impulse  is  due  to  a  Christian 
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pastor,  Bishop  Gruntviff—no«t  ».,■.♦    • 

NapoleonTc  wa«  X^  '""'^"'''  "  "■«  "'^^  »*  &« 
~iear,/Z.a'tS  ^  W-tr'S!;?' "^''  '"'^ 
:»«  with  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  lL!n"'"'  """*- 
'^  that  if  his  people  were  to  K^hI^JT'^^'^''^- 
must  reach  the  mass  of  ihTJ  i  ''^  *"  '"'P"^'* 
their  daily  life  Td  If^'f  ^^^'''  '""^'  »*  ^'^^  ^^ 
GruntviJ^  m'n.tl        ''  T"^  *""«'  •«  i"  religion. 

home  in  Edinburgh  Ad  Se  of'  O  ""  "  •^''"  '"^  " 
who  had  become  Wn  ast Tolrto^Cr  ilV  '"t 
-«ame  to  the  same  home  as  a  guest  At  nn  T- '^ 
presented  to  her  hosts  «h«  .  i,  j  •      °'""'  ^^  '*»'>« 

-ids  of  the  house  and  Wti^r"^^^  *"  ""'  *^ 
is  the  democratic  spirit  of  the!  '"^"'"'^t!«»««-  Such 
by  Bishop  Gruntvig  ^„t  TZ^V'^/T"'''^ 
"Folk  High  School"  ^  I  ^^  ^"^  ^e^  « 
of  education,  under  the  0?°"?     '°  '^'*'"'  '^^'  '»«'"•« 

of  rural  uplift.    TrL^^orhoVereTei  "'^''"^ 
vate  enterprises     Tho^o  .  "vvever,  extended  as  pri- 

l^rjses.     inere  are  now  over  eiffhtv^^ti,       • 
the  country.     Thev  nro  j.       ,.      "/ 8"ty  of  them  m 

vately  thou'gh  reetlLrgrilrt;''  r''  ''' 
are  permeated  by  a  ct^f         !        ^  °*''"''-    They 

formal  religions  Lehtr'Thero""'''^"'  '"'  ^*-* 
application  in  them    bf^i    ^here  .s  an  intense  spirit  of 

The  object  sought  TsmentlfT-""'  "^  "'^°^"- 
Instruction  is  Sen  by  mf'^l  f^'"'"*'  quickening, 
historical,  U^^::^^^,^'  ^^J^  "Pon 

2;rns^-'-p'-Th^;fj 

^onths.erm,i._£--;---^ve 
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a  three  months'  tem.-May  to  August.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  Denmark's  rural  youth  pass  through  them. 
Many  attend  for  but  a  single  term.  To  observers  it  is 
niarvellous  that  so  much  eould  l«  accomplished  by  so 
short  a  residence.  The  impulse,  however,  is  vital.  So 
potent  has  been  their  influenee  that  a  majoritv  of  the 
present  Cabinet  Ministers  of  Denmark  havJ  passed 
through  their  course.  The  Premier  has  been  a  teacher 
and  director  in  them.  There  are  also  Government  high 
schools  and  agricultural  schools  thoroughly  equipped 
and  manned  drawing  their  inspiration  and  ideal  from 
these  Folk  Schools. 

Bishop  Gnmtvig  used  patriotism  as  one  of  his  agen- 
cies, writing  upon  national  history,  editing  and  teach- 
ing the  national  songs  and  literature  with  such  success 
that  a  cult  sprang  up  which  in  over-i!eal  tabooed  all  for- 
eign books,  until  a  reaction  set  in  to  avoid  isolation  from 
the  stream  of  world-literature.  Meanwhile  patriotism 
was  intensely  aroused.  Why  should  not  we  in  Canada 
make  more  of  our  literature  ? 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  great  Dominion, 

Soul-felt  words  for  a  patriot's  ear! 
Ring  oat  boldly  the  well-turned  measure. 

Voicing  your  notes  that  a  world  may  hear! 
Here  Is  no  starveling,  heaven-forsaken, 

Shrinking  aside  where  the  nations  throng; 
Proud  as  the  proudest  moves  she  among  them. 

Well  Is  she  worthy  a  noble  song! 
Sing  me  the  Joy  of  her  fertile  prairies 

League  upon  league  of  the  golden  grain. 
Comfort,  housed  In  the  smiling  homestead. 

Plenty,  throned  on  the  lumbering  wain!' 

•  Robert  Held,  In  Rand's  "  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse." 
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The  graduates  of  Gruntvig's  Folk  School,  ori-^inatod 

which  cover  practically  everything  connected  with  rural 
De,nnark'.s  welfare.     There  are  cooperative  soc  e  ie    o 
prodnctioi,  .,    eattle  bleeders'  association,.  "  co,  trol  " 
societies  for  the  registration  of  milk-vield    butTr  fat 
and  relation  of  feed,  to  yield;  co-operative    oci2   for 

market  commodities.  -  creameries,  cheese-factories 
bacon-curing  houses;  co-operative  societies  for  the  sto  ! 
age  and  sale  of  the  commodities,  for  the  promotion  of 
saving,  and  for  the  upholding  of  credit.  The  outcome 
of  a  passionate  sense  of  common  adversity  into  which 
rehgion  with. education  as  her  handmaid  came  with  up 

sfrvice        "'  " ''""'"''  ""^''''"^"'  -"""""ifJ 

Co-operation  began  in  1882,  in  dairying  first,  then 
m  the  bacon  industry,  then  in  egg-production.  The 
economic  results  soon  became  evident.  In  the  next  six 
years  the  exports  of  eggs  doubled,  of  cheese  trebled,  of 
eg^  quadrupled,  and  of  bacon  quintupled.  The  export 
ot  butter  IS  now  over  eight-fold  what  it  was  in  1881  of 
eggs  over  twelve-fold,  and  of  bacon  fourteen-fold  »  "it 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  held  in  Winnipeg  in  1009  a  Danish 
commissioner  described  methods  by  which  the  average 
yearly  yield  of  butter  from  Danish  cows  had  risen  from 
80  pounds  in  1864  to  220  pounds  in  1908.    The  fertility 

tw'l'"! '  """"•'>  '°^'  *'*^  '°''^^«'«d  remarkably,  so 
that  she  has  now  the  largest  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 

I.  ;.*i°5S°«™'""'  <"  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Vol. 
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the  world,  a  yield  which  is  moreover  almost  double  the 
world  s  average.  In  1911  her  average  was  30  quintals 
to  the  hectare,  while  Britain's  was  21.9,  Canada's  14 
that  of  the  United  States  8.4,  and  the  average  of  the 
22  wheat-producing  countries  on  the  fivo  continents 
15.3  quintals  to  the  hectare  of  land.*  Denmark  expo^s 
to  other  countries  nine  dollars  worth  of  farm  products 
for  every  acre  under  cultiva  -n.^,  although  she  supports 
a  population  of  155  to  the  ,aare  mile.  The  average 
net  profit  on  her  farms  is  $15  to  the  acre. 

She  has  attained  these  results  in  a  distinctively  mod- 
ern manner,  by  assimilating  the  management  of  agri- 
culture to  that  of  the  great  industries  of  the  times. 
Most  of  the  products  are  so  specialized  as  to  demand 
much  labor,  a  large  proportion  of  it  highlv  skilled;  the 
margin  of  net  earnings  is  narrow;  competition  requires 
marketing  to  be  of  the  most  skilful  kind.     Co-operation 
was  the  sole  means  by  which  such  problems  could  be 
so  ved.    Moreover,  in  accomplishing  these  economic  re- 
sults, she  has  maintained  and  improved  the  social  status 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  her  population  is  rural.    Nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  her  farmers  own  the  land  they  till      The 
average  100-acre  farm  employs  three  hired  men  the  year 
round.     Emigration,  once  large,  has  almost  ceased— in 
the  three  years  from  1905  to  1908  it  fell  from  8,051  to 
4,558.     The  home  life  of  the  people  has  improved  in 
every  way.     Sanitation,  home  conveniences,  neatness 
and  beauty  have  been  secured;  the  love  of  gymnastics, 
of  song-the  rural  songs  of  field  labor,  of  the  woods,  the 
brooks,  the  birds,  the  love  of  literature,  have  become 
prevalent.     The  church,  formerly  a  State  institution, 

In:mr'?fXicu°  tur?"="""™'   Corporations.   Internationa. 
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has  become  more  froe  and  strougly  evangelical.  New 
church  buildings  are  teing  .-rccted  by  Lufberans  and 
(xruntvigians  jointly  as  community  structures.  Thus 
under  the  impulse  of  a  tnir  ..ducation  for  practical  life 
directed  by  an  intense  evangelical  spirit  and  securing 
eo-operative  organization  on  a  national  .cale,  Denmark 
has  been  reconstructed  as  a  nation,  her  depleted  soil  re- 
plenished, her  landscape  made  beautiful;  she  has  been 
uplifted  out  of  a  great  military  detVat,  out  of  debt  out 
of  social  disintegration.  She  has  almost  closed  her  poor- 
houses  and  abolished  pauperism.  From  being  one  of 
the  poorest  of  countries  she  has  attained  the  him-est  per 
capita  wealth  of  Europe.  She  is  a  land  of  rural  homes 
and  of  altruism. 

In  Ireland   a   remarkable   advance   has   been   made 
under  cooperation.     In  1889  Mr.  Plunkett.  now  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  relnrned  to  Ireland  after  ten  vears' 
residence  in  the  American  West.     Competition 'from 
Denmark  threatened  the  Irish  dairy  industry.    Govern- 
ment aid  towards  land  purchase  by  small  farmers  offered 
opportunity  for  a  betterment  movement,    ^h   Plunkett 
advocated  co-operative  societies.     Fifty  meetings  were 
held  before  the  first  one  was  formed ;  over  two  additional 
years'  advocacy  before  the  second.      Legislation  was  se- 
cured-for  all  the  Ilnited  Kingdom-by  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  189.S  and  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1896.     The  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization Society  was  established  to  promote  the  formation 
ot  societies;  the  Irish  (\,-operative  Agency  Society  to  ■ 
co-ordinate  marketing  of  products.     Demonstrators  are 
employed  to  teach  scientific  agriculture  on  the  farms 
The  outcome  is  that  "  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
against    tremendous    difficulties,     in    an     atmosphere 
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charged  with  religious  and  political  animosities,  a  peace 
•uaking  nmvement  l.ased  on  the  principle  of  self-help  b' 
mutual  help  has  been  built  up.  All  creeds  and  partit^ 
leave  their  religious  and  political  ditiifulties  outside 
and  work  together.  Mori;  than  WW  farmers'  ,-o-operativ( 
societies,  with  almost  100,000  memlnjrs,  are  doing  i 
bu  mess  of  about  $J 5,000,000  a  vear."*  Vet  even  ii 
this  economic  betterment  the  need  of  a  deeper  underlv 
ing  ethical  uplift  is  felt.  "  There  is  a  tendency  foi 
societies  to  consign  butter  to  the  Agency  when  prices 
are  low  ana  to  market  their  butter  independently  when 
offered  good  prices  elsewliere."f 

In  the  United  States  a  widespread  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  rural  life  is  in  progress.  Attention  was 
first  called  to  the  problem  from  the  purely  material  side. 
The  census  of  1880  recorded  a  decrease  of  5,000,000 
acres  under  cultivation  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
every  state  sharing  in  the  loss.  The  New  England 
Abandoned  Farm  discussion  and  movement  followed. 
State  authorities  became  advertising  agencies  for  for- 
saken farms,  seeking  summer  residents  as  purchasers. 
The  better  lines  since  follo\\  ■  d  are  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  very  names  adopted  by  the  organizations.  What 
was  at  first  a  Back-to-the-farm  .Movement  has  become  a 
Rural  Life  Movement.  Men  have  turned  from  dealing 
with  results  to  dealing  with  causes,  from  palliative 
measures  to  remedial  ones. 

The  first  helpful  study  of  the  subject,  from  the  reli- 
gious standpoint  and  in  a  constructive  way,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  who  in  a  small  volume, 

•  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  In  Youth's  Companion.  Boston 

.nltuX'^f'X^l^S.turf """"'"   ^"-at'o-.   international 
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"  The  Christian  Leafniu  of  Conuecticut,"  published  in 
1883,  gives  an  excellent  discussion  of  essential  princi- 
ples. His  larger  volume,  "  Parish  Problems."  18S9. 
and  his  later  one.  "  The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Woik- 
iug  Church,"  1898.  have  each  chapters  upon  rural  con- 
ditions and  means  of  help. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  took  up  the  problem  in 
1889,  when  its  .secretary.  Josiah  Strong,  officiallv  "  e.\- 
plored  "  five  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks  forty-four  towns  in  Vermont. 
These  studies  included  economic,  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions, pc!  ulation,  numbers  of  churches,  church  mem- 
bership and  attendance.  At  the  next  International  Con- 
ference called  by  the  Alliance,  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  the 
problem  was  given  a  foremost  place,  with  papers  by  Pre- 
sident W.  De  Witt  Hyde,  Dr.  Samuel  Dyke,  and  others. 
Both  of  these  leaders  had  previously  written  able  articles 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Dyke  upon  "The  Religious  Problems 
of  the  Country  Town,"  and  Dr.  Hyde  upon  "Impending 
Paganism  in  Xew  England."  Dr.  Strong's  research  work 
led  to  the  publication  in  1893  of  his  volume  "  The  New 
Era,"  in  which  we  have  a  clear  presentation  of  both  city 
and  country  problems  as  they  exist  and  are  grappled 
with  to-day.  It  also  led  to  Dr.  Strong's  making  these 
and  kindred  questions  his  life  work. 

The  American  Sunday  School  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  betterment  energetically  in  wisely  adopting  new 
methods  and  in  giving  the  work  of  the  school  a  wider 
scope  than  before.  The  organized  Bible  Class  has  be- 
come a  social  uplift  agency.  Some  excellent  survey 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  this  organization.  Three 
years  ago  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  by  the  Union  for 
the  manuscript  of  the  best  essay  on  the  problems  of 
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eonntry   commnnitic^       Ti,,.    „  • 

i^ation  the  co„„tv  til™  beeom  f  the   "  f "  "'  °^^''" 
seoretarv     Tl.„   "^      .       wcomcs  the  headquartors  of  ; 

hirs;-  and  tTb:  •  :Cet  vr""  ■'^"^  ^-"^^  - 

The  coun  y  seeretarv        ^    V^^*  ''"^  congregation 
graduate     tZT    \  ""^  ""  agricultural  eollegt 

\  t'ljtsrs"  t;r "  *°" '»■■"? 

keenino.  ».„        ■^''>  ^or  example,  embraces  farm  book- 
Keeping,  house  sanitation,  crop  rotation     Th^  «  , 

between  the  chum),  o„,)  ;f  ,  co-operation 

-nit.    Betterment,"    embod"  f  tL^'^dlSs^'aTd 
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mi"  with\rif  T'""'"  '"''    '""  -  December. 
Church  and  Rural  Welfare '•  The  Country 

that  such  oriti::!^:  t„e:io;;,t^/-'"i 

some  of  the  church's  strongest  men  and  that ..'"  °^ 

surveys  of  rural  i!,^-!  ^'"^^^^partraent  has  made 
Indiana  CikTlS  '\P"r'-"-'  -^1--^, 
of  the  same  gSirT^'  th'  7  aTpiS  '^""^^^'" 
jnto  city  conditions.  The  results^re  1!^  7" '"""^ 
mteresting  documents  in  pamphlet  form      A  '"  """' 

ton      Each  one  ,s  an  efficiency  document  as  well    out 

for  ooun  rTminUr""""  "^  ""'  '°"^  ^'™™'"-  '"^ools 

used   «n^  .         '-eanets  and  other  literature  are  widely 
"sed,  and  even  the  picture  postcard.    There  lies  before 
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me  a  postcard  stating  that  "  The  Department  of  Chun 
and  Country  Life  advocate* : 

The  Church  u  a  centre  for  the  building  of  the  communlts 

The  federation  and  co^iperatlon  of  all  the  churche*  In  tl 
community,  In  order  to  make  the  people  one. 

The  conaolldatlon  of  the  Rural  Schools  for  the  education 
young  men  and  women  for  life  in  the  country. 

The  promotion  of  Sclentlflc  Agriculture,  In  order  to  co 
serve  the  soil  for  our  children;  to  produce  abundance  for  tl 
consumer;  to  keep  the  farmer's  Income  abreast  of  risk 
prices. 

The  leadership  In  Social  Recreation  for  the  moral  develo 
ment  of  the  youth  and  the  worklngmen  of  the  community 

Better  living  conditions  In  the  Interests  of  the  future  ■  and  tl 
cherishing  of  the  history  of  the  community  In  memory  of  pai 
days. 

Such  ministry  to  the  community  that  pauperism  shall  h 
excluded  and  the  burden  of  poverty  lifted. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  all  the  tlm 
and  In  every  community. 

Now  this  postcard  is  itself  a  photograph  of  a  poste 
upon  a  hoarding.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a  proclama 
tion,  when  lived  up  to,  must  be  of  the  finest  character 
The  Federation  for  Social  Service  of  the  Methodisi 
Episcopal  Church  has  a  Commission  on  the  Countrj 
Church,  with  the  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wells  of  New  Yorli 
as  chairman.  The  directness  of  method  characteristic  oi 
tb  s  strong  denomination  is  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  in  1908  when  the  formation  of  the 
Federation  was  approved.  The  Conference  submitted 
four  questions  to  the  Federation,  asking  that  the  find- 
ings in  reply  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence: (1)  What  principles  and  measures  of  Social  Re- 
form are  so  evidently  righteous  and  Christian  as  to  de- 


HIKAI.   I  IMJKT  KI.SKWHKKE  ^.^ 

mand  thn  ,p,,.iK..  approval  of  tho  elu.rrh  ?     (.)  How 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Social  Sprvipo  nf  f).„  o 

''^i:;r;;;::,:;:;;:-;:^^;^<  ...p'^-^ 

tural  eonimnnitv."     This  .hnrcl,  biHlf  •    .  ^  ''^'■""'' 
the  foremost  loador.s  i„  tL- S  '""  "^  ''^  ""'^  "'' 

with  a  thorongh  stud.y  of  the  statistics  offhe  r  ,1 

^rjo^s  for  the  ia.  seven , oa.-t::fi;^;::::i:;;: 
^  i^S^zSTr^Thr  ""'r- ''-  ^^"'^''-  ^^ 

aetfon."         ^"^  '''"''"^"^''^  ''"^  "^'-^'o"  --1  calls  for 

shi^istr^ef"'  ^r''^^*-'""  <^h"-h-  whose  memher- 

'P    '    "^"^^   '"  f'o  country,  has.  thron-h  a  stroT,„ 

commission,    of   which    Ilr     TTn„        ,-.  , ^^         '"""^ 

Dor^of't^'^'p  "'"""'""■"  ""^  ""^''S^d  ««  well.     The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  S 
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Northern  Baptist  Convention  has  taken  significai 
action ;  that  other  denominations — the  Disciples  o 
Christ,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Christian  Churd 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church — are  partially  orgai 
ized,  with  steady  volunteer  service;  and  that  half 
score  of  additional  denominations  are  in  process  of  oi 
ganization  in  the  interests  of  the  country  church  an 
rural  life. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  i 
America  is  becoming  tho  central  directing  agency  of  th 
churches  in  the  country  life  movement.  This  Counci 
formed  in  1908,  represents  the  leading  Protestant  d( 
nominations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  force  to  l 
reckoned  with  in  every  outstanding  moral  and  socij 
question.  The  Council  has  decided,  after  wide  correi 
pondence,  that  there  is  a  great  call  for  interdenomini 
tional  work  in  the  rural  movement,  and  has  under  coi 
sideration  far-reaching  plans.  Meanwhile  the  Counc 
has  taken  various  steps  in  co-ordinating  the  work,  j 
directory  of  over  two  thousand  of  the  organizatioi 
working  at  the  problem  has  been  prepared.  A  practici 
programme  for  the  rural  community  has  been  drawn  u] 
Information  is  being  gathered  upon  what  the  theologici 
seminaries,  the  inter-church  federations,  the  various  di 
nominations,  the  home  mission  boards,  the  country  lii 
commissions,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  philai 
thropic  associations,  are  doing  to  promote  the  interest 
of  rural  life. 

All  of  the  recent  strong  popular  movements  in  tl 
churches  are  entering  this  field.  The  Young  People 
Missionary  Movement  is  actively  engaged,  and  has  pul 
lished  an  excellent  handbook  entitled  "  A  Country  Con 
munity  Survey  "  as  a  guide  in  the  investigation  of  coi 
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diti^.     The  Missionary  Education  Movement  has 
issued  one  of  its  textbooks  upon  this  problem,  "The 

W  Ison.  The  Men  and  Religion  Movement  emphasized 
^untrywork.    One  of  the  seven  volumes  which  recoS 

^T  ***  *1'^°1,™«  deals  with  "  The  Rural  Church  of 
Ae  Twentieth  Century,"  and  Book  II  with  "Social 
Religion  in  the  Countr,."  The  treatment  is  scientific, 
comprehensive  and  masterly. 

.^^l^^  V^"  "''""'''''  organization  but  in  closest 
sympathy  with  u  are  found  many  promising  movements. 
Ihe  Hesperia  Movement  is  a  fine  example.    In  1886  a 
public  school  teachers'  association  in  Michigan  sought 
added  strength  for  its  work  by  having  the  faLers  meet 
with  the  teachers  at  their  annual  convention  at  Hes- 
perrn  a  country  village  miles  away  from  any  railroad. 
The  Association  meets  yearly  on  a  Thursday  night  and 
cot  inues  its  sessions  until  Saturday    An  attendance  of 
twelve  hnadred  is  usual.    The  best  speakers  in  America 
address  the  Association,  but  ite  chief  attractions  are 
found  m  the  enthusiastic  local  talent  it  has  evoked.    It 
u  not  simply  educational  in  character,  but  literary, 
musical   and  social  as  well.     A  cooperative  work  for 
rural-school  uplift  has  given  wholesome  entertainment 
to  a  wide  district,  created  a  taste  for  literature  in  school 
and  home,  fostered  the  love  of  good  music,  and  advanced 
every   ideal   of  citizenship.     Rural   life   has   become 
sweeter,  saner  and  satisfying. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  such  instrumentalities  as  the  Am- 
herst Movement  that  promise  is  found,  inasmuch  as  this 
movement  is  based  upon  betterment  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  farm  Ufe  and  reaches  after  every  ele- 
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the  pnncipfe  of  n^~  c^perative  societies  fonned  upon 

upon  a  ChristKd  n  r         ''"^^""''"=«°°''<»"« 
come  effective  so  thTl       "  '"'"''""•^  *"'^'«'  *«^  1^ 

Xf  "irrsH°' V' ^^'^  'S^" » 

ponent.     iiut  the  Amherst  Movement  is  but  an  in„« 
State  oolle«.«  tn  t^.         7        .        ®  departments  and 

r."srtifi^iri£---^^^^ 

riiTwh'^^^'^  T'  "''^  -S'iniLrseS 

mnmty  and  whose  natural  leader  is  the  church  " 

Ihe  public  school  is  contributing  its  quota    and  a 

S  '•T:;erve*s:  r'f  ^'^  °'  *'^  --tirandiia; 

S^i™!       .  ''.''^'  ''"'°*"''  '"^  authorizing  the 

sZorE  °.  """"'i'r  commissions  and  authorfzing 

purposes.  In  Kentucky  a  league  of  citizens  raised  funds 
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by   popular   subscription    for   a    mnH»i    .„k    n. 

lonnation  on  the  movement,  issuing  bulletins  on  social 

liffi     Tko  f        ■         **^  ^'^B  going  to  have  a  new  rural 
Me.  Jhe  farm  :s  not  to  have  the  life  of  a  race  of  her- 

And  even  Congress  is  found  investigating  the  prol^ 

{"ZTl"'  ""^''^^'  '"^'^  -«king  the  sle  demlnd 
for  leadership  upon  the  church.     In  1908  P,!?/   . 

po^i^'io;  r^'i'-'  "''"^*'^  Life  coZssfor;'s 

port  upon  the  condition  of  countrv  life  ^v.  .f 

able  for  suppling  the  de/crS  t^  'rHnrS 
best  metjods  of  organized  permanent  eSrall  Z 
lines  of  betterment  of  rural  condition-.     The  SmI 

roj^u,.  ,0™,  ^  irr«.;.'slt"t 

P-iv...    -.due.    „f^IJ  » /7"«  ■.^•■5  '<■' 
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If  .  B 


orobS'  """^  ;"  *^^  '"«*  '""''^-«  *«  coltry  life 
ment  of  the  indmdual  the  great  motives  and  results  a^ 

opcal  po mt  of  view  the  church  is  fundamentally  a 
necessary  institution  in  country  life  tI;      • 

the  rural  chui.h  a  position  oV^n.; ^^^'Z 
one  of  unequalled  opportunity.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  a.e  church  must  take  a  larger  leadership  SZ 
a.  institution  and  through  its  paTtors,  i„  the'^IT  " 
organization  of  country  life  "»  " 

It  is  manifestthat  there  is  a  great  movement  in  pro- 
g^ss  for  rural  betterment  and  through  movement  and 

caTl  is  s  lU'm  ^  "*"  •"  '^'  '^''"'^-  ^  Canada  that 
call  IS  still  more  imperative.  Our  percentage  of  growth 
in  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the  uTted  E 
theirs  was  21  per  cent,  in  the  past  decade ;  ours  34  T; 
nTptr  Th^'^r--  ^'-ter;  31.9  against  their 
rapid  wiZ,;.  ,^^  "^""•^"""'^  of  population  is  more 
rapid  with  us;  their  percentage  of  rural  population  has 

•  Report  of  the  Country  Life  Commtolon,  pp.  n,  go. 
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fallen  6.8  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  ours  8  per  cent-  in 
wenty  years  theirs  has  been  W;red  by  l^.^nl^  bj 

a«  ali  "'"  °*„P«/'*"t'«««  ot  city  growth  with  us 
are  almost  unequalled  anywhere,  Winnipeg,  221  per 

1,243,  Swift  Current,  1,430,  and  Saskatoon,  10  523  per 
cen  m  one  decade.  The  development  of  corporation 
control  over  production  and  sources  of  wealth  is  with  us 
perhaps  the  most  riotously  rapid  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Seven  years  ^  trust  control  had  scarce  begun  in 
Canada;  already  it  dominates  abnost  every  one  of  the 
more  lucrative  sources  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand 
he  call  IS  imperative  because  the  church  is  as  yet  strong 
™„fr  /?."•" .™"''  districts,-to  act  efficiently  she 
mu.t  meet  the  situation  before  becoming  weakened. 

McGill  University,  through  her  faculty  of  agricuuTre 
m  lacdonald  College  at  Ste.  Anne's,  leads  thT  world  in 
university  education  for  agriculture.  Ontario  alone  em- 
ploys over  a  hundred  trained,  skilled,  competent  agri- 
culturists, teaching,  and  travelling  over  the  Pro,^ce 
furnishing  information  and  advice  upon  farm  condi- 
tion and  possibilities.  Dr.  Eobertson  says:  "In  those 
regards  Canada  is  in  the  front  rank  among  all  the 
nations  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge."*  Such  are  the 
factors  m  the  call  to  the  church  in  Canada. 

"'%?TO  """  "'^"■*'*"  "■•"neota-  one  when  man  settles 
"^  ^"wn."'" '"'"'"'  """"^^    '"'*■   """   "«   """^   ""> 
•  Conaervatlon  Commission  III  p  90 
Ve!^"""'"  '"""''  '^"*"'  "'  «"""''' '"  T^^'ory  Of  Canadian 
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The  second  of  these  sovereign  movements  is  exempli- 
fted  among  us  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell,  by  which  a 
population  not  indeed  agricultural,  and  yet  distinctly 
rural  has  been  uplifted  economically  and  socially  and 
spiritually  to  a  new  plane  of  life;  the  first  opens  Lore 
rural  Canada  to-day. 


An  old  farm-house  with  meadows  wide 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side- 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  jUth  woodbine  wreathed  about 
And  wishes  this  one  thought  all  day: 
"  Oh,  It  t  could  but  fly  away 

Prom  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see. 
How  happy,  happy,  happy. 

How  happy  I  should  be!" 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been 
Who,  -mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng' 
Is  thinking,  thinking,  all  day  long: 
"  Oh,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  fleld-prv  to  the  farm-house  door. 
The  old  green  meadow  could  I  see. 
How  hap.  /,  happy,  happy. 
How  happy  I  should  be!" 

—Annie  Doughu  RoUmon. 
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'"^B^H^l^'r""^"""""'  ''*'"'  '"  "•«  ^"■•"'t'y  Church." 
Burlington  Free  Presii  AsMdatlon,  1900.  BOc 

imM  ""■■  """"^  ^"^  ""  ^""'•"     "'"^"•"  C»" 

"°*!;«^fn  ""J"^*  '^*"*  I^^adershlp  of  the  Church,"   Stu- 
dent  Department,  T.  M.  C.  A.,  1909.    $100 

a^tJ^  S""^'  "  "T"*  K"™"  Life  Problem  In  the  United 
States.      Macmlllan  Co.,  1911     $1 25 

^'^L^'^T'^  ^■'^-  "K"™' Christendom."    American  Sun- 
day  School  Union,  1910    90c 

""T^?"'  «r!!  ^■'  ^''■°"  '""•">  Satisfaction  of  Country 
Life.'    Sturgls  &  Walton,  1913.    $1.00. 
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■■  The  New  Bra."    The  Baker  A  Taylm 


Strong,  Joiteh,  D.D., 

Co.,  1893.    76c. 
Vincent,  J.  H.,  D.D.,  "The  Modern  Sunday  School."    Baton  t 

Malna,  1908.    ».0O. 
WJtaon,  Warren  H.,  "The  Church  of  the  Open  Country"  atu 

dent  UoTement,  1911.    60c. 

''"!!'^..'^^™  "■•  "'■''*  E'ol'rtJon  of  the  Country  Conunun 

Ity."    Pilgrim  Press,  1912.    tl.OO. 
Annata  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Scl- 
ence.    Philadelphia,  March,  1912.    $1.60. 

Reports  of  the  Commlnlon  of  Ooaiervatlon,  Canada,  for  1919, 
1911,  and  1912,  Oovernment  Bureau,  Ottawa. 

Report  of  the  Country  Life  Commission,  United  States  Stur- 
gls  A  Waltom  1909.    76c. 

"  Messages  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,"  Vol.  VI,  "  The 
Rural  Church."  Association  Press,  1912.  14.00  for' set  of 
seven  volumes. 

"8ocU\  Service,"  Edited  by  R.  W.  Macintosh,  r!  Douglas 
Praser,  1911.    60c. 

"The  Rural  Chnrch  and  Community  Betterment."  Report  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference.    Association  Press,  1911.   76c. 

"  The  Country  Church  and  Rural  Progress."  Report  of  T.  M. 
C.  A.  Conference.    Association  Press,  1912.    76c. 

Six  Pamphlets.  "  A  Rural  Survey  in  Pennsylvania,"  "—in  Ken- 
tudqr,"  "—  in  MlSBouri,"  "—  in  Tennesee,"  "—  In  Indi- 
ana.' "—  In  Maryland."  "Department  of  Church  and 
Country  Life.'    166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

"  Rural  Manhood,"  a  magazine  published  by  the  Y.  M  C  A. 
Association  Press,  124  E.  28th  Street,  New  York.  tlOO  a 
year.  ' 
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